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PROTEOTIOX OF MATERNITY. 



MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, I), C. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 10.30 
a. m. in committee room, Capitol, Senator William S. Kenyon 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Kenyon (chairman), Warren, Phipps, Jones 
(New Mexico), Sterling, McKellar, Shortridge, Sheppard, ana Kellogg. 

Also present : Mrs. Henry W. Keyes, 2400 Sixteenth vStreet, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, Hotel DriscoU, representing National 
Women's Christian Temperance Union; Julia C. Lathrop, Cliildren's 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor; Mrs. Lailue Brown, 
representing the Child Welfare Committee, National I^eague of 
Women Voters; Ella Oppenheimer, M. D., representing Children's 
Bureau, Department of Labor; Miss Elizabeth Skinner, representing 
the Florida Federation of Women's Clubs; Mrs. Maud Woods Park^ 
representing National League of Women Voters; Mary G. Kilbrethy 
representing National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage; Mrs. 
J. S. Eichelberger, representing the Woman Patriot. 

The committee then proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1039) for the public protection of maternity and infancy and pro- 
viding a method of cooperation between the Government of the 
United States and the several vStates. 

(The bill is here printeiin full, as follows:) 



•Mrt^ • ^ ••*•• 



[S. 1039, <Sixty»S9yi^t)ijC^gt'ess/ftra;t session.] ^ 

A BILL For the public protection of myaternity and infancy and providing a method of cooperation between 

tne Government of the Umted States and the several States. 

; -ff-vrtiT y; V  . ; 

Be it etiacted by ths Senate and Boust'^jTiepreientalives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That thpre is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, 
out of any money in the Treasilry JiQ|i.otliearwieea^proprja<^, the sums authorized in 
section 2 of this act, to be paid to tKe several States' forthe purpose of cooperating with 
the States in promoting the care of maternity and infancy in the several States; to 
provide instruction in the hygiene of maternity and infancy, and the sum authorized 
m section 5 for the use of the Children's Bureau, for the promotion of maternal and 
infant hygiene, for the administration of this act, and for the purpose of making such 
studies, investigations, and reports as will further the efficient administration of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of paying the expenses of said cooperative work in pro- 
viding the services and facilities specified in this act, and the necessary printing and 
distribution of information in connection with the same, there is permanently author- 
ized to be ai)propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $480,000 for each year, $10,000 of which shall be paid annually to each 
Stat-e, in the manner hereinafter provided : Providedj That there is hereby appropriated 
for the use of the States, subject to the provisions of this act, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, an additional sum of $1, 000,000, and annually thereafter a sum not to 
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exceed $1,480,000: Provided further, Th&t the additional appropriations herein author- 
ized shall be apportioned among the States in the proportion which their population 
bears to the total jwpulation of the United States, not including outlying possessions, 
according to the fast preceding United States census: And provided further , That no 
payment out of the additional appropriation herein authorized shall be made in any 
year to any State until an equal sum nas been appropriated for that year by the legis- 
lature of siich State for the maintenance of the sei^vices and facilities provided for in 
this act. 

So much of the amount appropriated apportioned to any State for any fiscal year as 
remains unexpended at the close thereof shall be available for expenditures in that 
State until the close of the succeeding fiscal vear. Any amount apportioned under 
the pro\i8ions of this act unexpended at the end of the period during which it is avail- 
able for expenditure under the terms of this section shall be reapportioned, within 
fidxty days thereafter, to all the States in the same manner and on the same basis, 
and certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the State agencies described in 
section 4 in the same way as if it were being appartioned under this act for the first 
time. 

Sec. 3. The Children's Bureau of the Department of I^abor shall be charged with 
the carrying out of the provisions of this act, and the Chief of the Children's Bureau 
shall be the executive officer. The Chief of the Children's Bureau, as executive 
officer, is hereby authorized to form an advisory committee to consult with the (Jhief 
of the Children's Bureau and to advise concerning any problems which may arise 
in connection with the carr)ring out of the provisions of this act, such advisory com- 
mittee to consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Surgeon General of .the tlnited 
States Public Health Service, and the United States Commissioner of Education. 
The Children's Bureau shall have chaise of all matters concerning the administration 
of this act, and shall have power to cooperate with the State agencies authorized to 
carry out the provisions of tnis act. It shall be the duty of the Children's Bureau to 
make or cause to be made such studies, investigations, and reports as will promote 
the efficient administration of this act. 

Sec. 4. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations authorized in 
in section 2 of this act, any State shall, through the le^slative authority thereof, 
accept the provisions of this act and designate or authorize the creation of a State 
agency with which the Children's Bureau shall have all necessary powers to cooperate 
as herein provided in the administration of the provisions of this act: Provided, That 
in any State having a child welfare or child hygiene division in its State agency of 
health, the said State agency of health shall administer the provisions of this act 
through such divisions. The Children's Bureau may recommend to the State agencies 
cooperating under this act the appointment of advisory committees, both State and 
local, to assist in carrying out the purposes of this act; the members of such advisory 
committees shall be selected by the State agencies, and at least half of such members 
shall be women, all of the members of wMch advisory committee shall serve without 
compensation. If in any State, the l^;islature of which does not meet in 1921, the 
governor of that State, so far as he is authorized to do so, shall, under the provisions 
of law, accept the provisions of this act and designate or create a State agency to act 
in cooperation with the Children's Bureau, the said Children's Bureau shall then 
recognize such Statie agency for the purposes of this act until the legislature of such 
State meets in due course and has been in session sixty days. 

Sec. 5. That so much, not to exceed 5 per centum, of the amount authorized for any 
fiscal year under this act, as the Children's Bureau may estimate to be necessary for 
adminsitering the provisions of this act, shall be deducted for that purpose, to be 
available until expended. Within sixty days after the close of each fiscal year the 
the said Children's Bureau shall determine what part, if any, of the sums theretofore 
deducted for administering the provisions of this act will not be needed for tliat pur- 
pose, and apportion such part, if any, for the fiscal year then current in the same 
manner and on the same basis, and certify it to the Secretary of the Treasury and to 
the several State agencies described in section 4, in the same way as other amounts 
authorized by this act to be apportioned among the several States for such current 
fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. That out of the amounts authorized under this act the Children's Bureau 
is authorized to employ, to be taken from the eligible lists of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, such assistants, clerks, and other persons in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere, to purchase such supplies, material, equipment, office fixtures, and appa- 
ratus, and to incur such travel and other expense as it may deem necessary for carrying 
out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 7. That within sixty days after the approval of this act the Children's Bureau 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury and to each State agency described in 
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section 4 the sum which the Children's Bureau has estimated to be deducted for 
administering the provisions of this act, and the sum which it has apportioned to 
each State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and on or before January 20 next 
preceding the commencement of each succeeding fiscal year, it shall make similar 
certifications for such fiscal year. 

Sec. 8. That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this act shall, by 
its fi^ency described in section 4, submit to the Children's Bureau for its approval 
detailed plans for carrjring out the provisions of this act. These plans shall include 
the provisions to be made in the State for the administration of the act; the provision 
for instruction in the hygiene of maternity and infancy through public-healui nurses, 
consultation centers, and other suitable methods, if these plans shall be in conformity 
with the provisions of this act and reasonably appropriate and adequate to carry out 
ite purposes. Due notice of approval shall be sent to the State agency by the chief 
of the Children's Bureau. 

Sec. 9. That in order to provide popular, nontechnical instruction to the residents 
of the various States, particularly to those to whom such facilities are not accessible, 
on the subject of the hygiene of infancy, hygiene of maternity, and related subjects, 
the State sq^ency described in section 4 is authorized to arrange with any educational 
institution for the provision of extension courses by qualified lecturers: Provided ^ 
That not more than25 per centum of the sums granteil by the United States to a State 
under this act may be used for this purpose. 

Sec. 10. That the facilities pro^dded by any State agencies cooperating under the 
provisions of this act shall be available for ail residents of the State. 

Sec. 11. That the Children's Bureau shall every three months ascertain the amounts 
expended by the several Statie agencies described in section 4 in the preceding quarter 
year. On or before the 1st day of January and quarterly thereafter the Children's 
Bureau shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount to which each State 
is entitled under the provisions of this act. Upon such certification the Secretary of 
the Treasiu*y shall pay to the State treasurer as custodian the amounts so certified. 

Sec 12. That each State agency cooperating under this act shall make such 
reports concerning its operation and expenditures as shall be prescribed by the 
Children's Bureau. The Children's Bureau may withhold the allotment of moneys 
to any State whenever it shall be determined that such moneys are not being ex- 
pended for the purposes and under the conditions of this act. 

If any allotment is withheld from any State, the State agency of such State mav 
appeal to the Secretary of Labor, and if the Secretary of Labor shall not direct such 
sum to be paid it ehall be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec 13. No portion of any moneys apportioned under this act for the benefit of 
the States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, erection, preserva- 
tion, or repair of any building or buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or 
rental of any buildings or lands. 

Sec 14. That the {Secretary of Labor shall include in his annual report to Con- 
gress a full account of the adminit^tration of this act and of the expenditures of the 
moneys herein authorized. 

The Chairman. This meeting is called to consider Senate bill 
1039, commonly known as the maternity bill. This bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Sheppard, in exactly the same form that it was 
reported from the House committee in Sixty-sixth Congress. This 
bill is a little different as passed by the Senate in the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress because of the amendment of Senator Smoot, putting this matter 
in the Children's Bureau, and it was changed somewhat m the print- 
ing, and it did not get into the bill. The bill is substantially the 
same as it was when it passed the Senate. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MOEEIS SHEPPAED, UNITED STATES 

SENATOE. 

Senator Sheppard. There was no roll call on the final vote, Mr. 
Chairman, but one aye and no vote was taken on an amendment 
during the progress of the bill before the Senate — which was regarded 
as a test of sentiment, and that vote indicated an overwhelming 
majority for the bill. 
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The Chairman. And it is practically identical with the bill as it 
passed the Senate ? 

Senator Sheppard. Yes, the bill now pending is the bill in the 
shape in which it passed the Senate, and in which it was reported to 
the House at the last session. There were elaborate hearings on 
this bill before the House committee and also before the Senate 
committee during the last session. 

The Chairman. As I understand, it has the indorsement of 
several of the leading women's organizations 

Senator Sheppard. Yes, most of these have officially indor^d 
the bill, notably the General Federation of Women's Clubs, National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers' Associations, Women's 
National Democratic Committee, Women's National Republican 
Committee, League of Women Voters, Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, National Women's Christian Teinperance Union, Council of 
Jewish Women, National Board of the Young Women's Christian 
Association, Continental Congress of the Daugnters of the American 
Revolution, National Association of Deans of Women, National 
Women's Association of Commerce, National Consumers' League, 
National Organization for Public Health N'ursing, National Child 
Welfare Association, National Council of Women, Service Star 
Legion, American Child Hygiene Association, Woman's Foundation 
for Health, National Women's Trade Union League, Life Extension 
Institute of New York, and the Superintendent's Department of the 
National Education Association. Let me sav fiu'ther that both of 
the great political parties are favorable to the measure, and the 
President of the Umted States specifically commended it in his first 
message to this Congress. It is a nonpartisan measure, and repre- 
sents the demands of nearly all of the women's associations of 
America. 

The Chairman. We have had hearings, I wish you would advise 
the new members of the committee, on tms bill, and I have two letters 
here which I will make a part of the record, one from Mr. Anderson, 
the secretary of some association in Detroit. They were against the 
bill. Is there anyone here representing him or is there anyone here 
representing those opposed to the bill ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Yes. 

The Chairman. And would you like to speak in opposition to the 

Mrs. Kjlbreth. Yes, I would. 

The Chairman. How much time do you want ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. About 10 minutes. 

The Chairman. And are you ready to go ahead to-day ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Yes; I would like to go ahead to-day. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about Mr. Anderson ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. No, I do not know anything about Mr. Anderson. 

The Chairman. Is anyone representing him nere ? 

Senator McKellar. Mr. Anderson was heard at the former 
hearing. 

Senator Sheppard. He was heard at the House. 

The Chairman. It is for this committee to say whether we shall 
have any hearings on this bill or not. 

Senator McKellar. I do not see how there can be any objection to 
having a hearing on it at the present time. 
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The Chairman. Do the proponents of the measure desire to be 
heard? Possibly they may have some one here who desires to be 
heard. 

Senator Shortridge. Has anything been discussed as to the bear- 
ing of this bill on the bill that you introduced the other day ? 

The Chairman. No, this is all put in the Child's Labor Bureau. 
The Child's Labor Bureau — this has nothing to do with that other 
bill. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I should like to be heard^ Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF MAEY G. KILBEETH, EEPEESENTING THE 
NATIOITAL ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFEAGE. 

Mrs. Kjlbreth. If the chairman please, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very sorry that I did not know earner of this hearing. I 
regret that I was given such short notice, because I am very mex- 
perienced in the matter of speaking, and I had very good speakers 
representing some very large organizations who womd have come 
and made statements before your committee. I do not want to take 
up the exact text of the bill, because I think that has been very fully 
and very thoroughly discussed before this time. However, I would 
hke to speak for a moment in regard to the conventions' pledges. 

Now, it has been said that both parties are equally committed to it. 
I do not think that that is quite a correct statement of the facts. 
This so-called welfare program was an issue at both of the political 
conventions, and I would say that equal pressure was brought to 
bear on both of the political conventions of the two great parties, 
and the Republican convention did not mention this bill at all, 
avoided it altogether, in the general pledge for the welfare program, 
but there was no question with the people with whom I talked but 
it was a great issue at that time in the platform struggle, before the 
platform committee, and they decided not to indorse the paternalism 
and socialistic features of this welfare measure. 

Senator Phipps. Did you attend the two political conventions ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Yes; I attended the two political conventions. 

Senator Phipps. In what capacity did you attend the two political 
conventions ? What organization did you represent ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I represented the National Association Opposed 
to Woman SufiFrage. This organization is still in existence, simply 
while pending the decision in our case in the Supreme Court. 

The Chairman. Who are j^our officers ? 

Mrs. Kjlbreth. You have it on the letterhead there, Mr. Chairman. 
I am president, and you will find all of the officers there on that 
letterhead. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what I want to speak about is the convention 
pledge. It was undoubtedly an issue at the two conventions, and 
the Republican convention was less committed to the bill than was 
the Democrat convention. In fact. Senator Lodge made no refer- 
ence to paternalism in his speech, whereas Chairman Carter Glass 
said that he had put these bills in bodily, and said that they had 

Eut in everything that the women had asked for, and that if anything 
ad been forgotten they would be glad to put that in. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I reco^ize that tne cost of this is not the 
controlling argument in this thing, but certainly this bill would tend 
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to increase the taxation of the country. The chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee in the debate in the Senate admitted 
frankly that this appropriation was only an opening, and that the 
appropriation called for in the bill would be totally inadequate to 
grapple with the subject, but that it would be simply an opening, 
and we would simply be putting the camel's head under the tent, as 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee expressed it. He 
also urged that this bill be not pressed at this moment, or until the 
great financial situation confronting this country shall be readjusted. 

It may be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that taxation is already 
oppressive. The maximum income tax in England is only 61 ^ per 
cent, while in this country it is 73 per cent, and Senator Warren 
implied in his speech that the tax would be higher, and that we 
should not now give consideration to any of these paternalistic 
measures. 

I want to address myself for a moment on the question of who is 
back of this bill. I want to speak of who is back of this bill, and 
not of the text of the bill itseli. It was brought up on the floor of 
the Senate by Senator Harrison, when he was asked if any of the 
people who were favoring birth control were back of this bill, and he 
said not at all. But let me tell joUj Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
Miss Todd, who lobbied for this bill, was one of the chief women in 
the birth control movement in New York City. She has been 
lobbying for this bill. The birth control is not a movement which 
appeals to the sober judgment of the people, but it must be swayed 
by the sentimentality of the people. That movement is nominally 
for the protection of mothers and is supposed to bring about better 
offsprings. Now, we do not believe tnat that is the real motive 
back of most of the people who are favoring this bill. I do not 
impugn the motives oi all of the women who are back of this bill. 
In New York City, which is the only place that I pretend to speak of, 
the birth control movement was waged chiefly among the young 

firls in the high schools. Mrs. ZabrisKie, the superintendent of the 
V'ashington Irving High School, which is one oi the biggest, if not 
the biggest, high school in the city of New York, told on our platform 
at a big meeting of ours how this birth control movement had gotten 
into the classes of the Washington Irving High School, and how they 
had put out notices of public meetings among the school girls. The 
statement was made that it was simply a movement lookmg toward 
free love, so that free love would be made safe. Among the Social- 
ists, one of the first steps toward destroying capital 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say that this bill is aimed to 
promote free love ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. With some of the proponents of this bill there is 
a lurking motive of that kind, that you will have these people going 
to these places, these advisers, nontechnical, and so on; they are 
not doctors and they are not nurses, because as you realize the 
Senate cut all that part out. This provides simply, as far as I 
understand it, for nontechnical advisers and investigators to go 
throughout doing this so-called work, and in that way, if it goes 
through, you would have an extraordinary propaganda system, or 
possibilities for a propaganda system of that kind. Now, this is 
simply an inference and not a matter of proof as yet. I simply 
want to suggest that these women, a great many of them;, may have 
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an opportunity to spread this propaganda. We know that Miss 
Todd lobbied for this Dill, and we also know that Miss Todd presided 
at the big birth control meeting in New York in 1917 held at Carnegie 
Hall, where they had young girls as ushers who went up and down 
the hall giving out tne books on sexology, giving them to men, 
and we found that two of them belonged to the Hunter College. 

Now, I do not mean to imply, and I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that all of the people back of this bill are of that class, but 
I think that a great deal of the backing of the bill is from the purest 
motives. But there is that to look out for. There is that motive 
back of it, and it ought not to be forgotten that the purpose of social- 
ism is to transfer capital to private ownership and to destroy for this 
world the holy institution oi marriage. I am afraid of the sociaUstic 
opportunitv provided for hj this bill, and that it will give an oppor- 
timity to destroy the marriage institution. I thank you gentlemen. 
I just simply wanted to suggest that in order to awaken you to the 
dangerous possibilities of this bill. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I think that you will find by examination that 
this is not entirely imaginary, because the bill has the backing of 
these women. Miss Todd actually has lobbied for this bill, ana at 
the suffrage convention propaganda for birth control, the magazine 
was given out at the door. 

Senator Shortridge. Do you know the attitude of the States 
generally as to taking this on in connection with the Government of 
the United States ? Is that a matter that you have looked up at all ? 
Do you know whether the States require it or do not require it ? 

iu^. Ejelbreth. I think that the States, what the States are 
wilUng to do they are doing now. I believe in State aid, but I believe 
in it with private control, and I believe that is the only way to get 
fimds really to finance the necessary work for this sort of thing, but 
we do not want to throw it all into politics. There is very excellent 
work being done in Maryland, and it was never under the control of 
the State, out the State helped with funds. 

The Chairman. Who was this man that you spoke of who gave 
you the information 

Mrs. Kjlbreth. You mean the superintendent of the Washington 
Irving High School? He reported that there was a great public 
anxiety, that he was very indignant, because he said they penetrated 
the school. They put up posters, and he said they looked to him to 
be about 6 feet hign. 

Senator McKellar. And is that what the State authorities were 
doing ? 

Mrs. Kilbreth. No; they were simply the birth-control women 
doing that. It was just at that time that they had this big meeting 
at Carnegie Hall in ifew York for birth control, where the young girls 
were giving out books on sexology, and there were students of the 
Hunter Coflege, a free college in New York, and they were giving out 
books on sexology. Most of the school teachers are graduates of 
Hunters College in New York, and it is a very important institution. 

Senator McKellar. Now, Mrs. Kilbreth, is this your point ? You 
do not think that any official of the United States Government would 
permit anything of tnat kind, do you ? 
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Mrs. KiLBRETH. I do not think that they would permit anything 
of that kind intentionally, but I do not know how it would be admin- 
istered. I do not say that they would do it intentionally, but un- 
intentionally 

The Chairman. Just what part of the bill, will you point out, that 
will permit the domg of these things ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. This bill provides for nontechnical advisers and 
investigators. It is going to be viBiy difficult to state what those non- 
technical officers will be. Now, this bill, if this whole thing were under 
medical experts, my objection would be much less, but the amendment 
that you have put in there puts it into the hands of the nontechnical 
advisers, and that means that everybody is eligible. I believe that if 
it should go through it should be restored so as to provide for nurses 
and doctors. They have nurses and doctors now m England — I do 
not know much about that, but I am informed that, I understand that 
the matter is in charge of physicians. But that was taken out in the 
amendment submitted by the Senate. Now, if you have one class of 
people medically, you will have to help others 

The Chairman. I wish you would point out just what part of the 
bill will permit of this free-love matter; I would like to know about 
that. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I am not saying that the bill itself permits of it, 
but it leaves an opening for it. It is an entering wedge. It allows 
everybody, the nontechnical advisers 

Senator McKellar. I call attention to the following: 

That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this act shall, by its agency 
described in section 4, submit to the Children's Bureau for its approval detailed plans 
for carrying out the pro\iaions of this act. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Oh, that is the State park. 
Senator McKellar. Yes. 

These plans shall include the provisions to be made in the State for the adminis- 
tration of the act; the provision for instruction in the hy?[iene of maternity and infancy 
through public-health nurses, consultation centers, and other suitable methods, if 
these plans shall be in conformity with the pro\'isions of this act and reasonably 
appropriate and adequate to carry out its purposes. Due notice of approval shall be 
sent to the State agency by the chief of the Cnildren's Bureau. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I am simply speaking of the Federal Board. 

Senator McKellar. But it is under State control, as you will see. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. But I do not think that the State would control 
it. It would be interlocking. It is to be made acceptable to the 
Children's Bureau, and it would be what you would call interlocking, 
I think. 

Senator McKellar. And do you mean to say that the Children's 
Bureau of the United States Government would be likely to enter 
into a scheme which had for its object the question of birth control ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I am not saying that anybody would do it inten- 
tionally, but I say that the people who have lobbied for this bill have 
been connected with the birth-control movement. 

Senator McKellar. I do not think it would have that effect, 
and I think that those who were in authority in the Children's 
Bureau would have enough sense to keep away from that 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. But that is your inference. And let me tell you, 
Senator, that there are a great many people who fear this propaganda 
very much. There are a great many people who are m Congress 
who do. 
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Senator McKellar. I do not think that it could be done. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Do you realize that there are a great many physi- 
cians who are against this bill ? Dr. Swain, the head of the Lying- 
in Hospital of Boston, and various doctors who are connected wiui 
the Johns Hopkins University, are not in favor of this bill, and they 
would be here, but they have not been given the time to make their 
appearance. You must remember one thing about this bill, that it 
has not had sufficient publicity. The papers have been very reticent 
about it. It really has not been brought to the attention of the 
people very much. A ffreat many may appear to have indorsed it 
who do not know anything about it. Dr. Swain don't know any- 
thing about it, for instance, and he has not had an opportunity to 
<;ome here. 

The Chairman. It has not had pubUcity? You knew this bill 
was before Congress yourself, did you not ? 

Senator McKellar. Why, I have got more letters about this than 
I have about any other bill before Congress. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. We consider that there is really humanitarian 
beneficent part of the bill, but there is a socialistic part of the bill, 
and it has been admitted that it was half socialistic, and we think 
that the socialistic part of the bill ought to be eliminated. 

The Chairman. Do you know how many babies die in the United 
States every year through the lack of proper treatment ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. No, I do not know anything about it. I under- 
stand about the mothers — that was taken up by Senator Thomas on 
the floor of the Senate at some length, and he said that he understood 
that while conditions were very deplorable, still it was but normal. 

The Chairman. And do you know how many mothers die because 
of the lack of proper treatment ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. The only figures I have been able to get were those 
of Senator Thomas, as I say, but I am not here to talk on that part 
of the question at all. 

Senator Shortridge. I submit that there should be ample oppor- 
tunity given to others who desire to place their views before the com- 
mittee, and it seems to me that it is only proper to have the people 
<5ome before the committee and to give them an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views before this committee reports on the bill. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I have asked several women down in my part of 
the country, at Hampton, Long Island, if they would welcome these 
political investigators to be sent out, and their answer was that they 
did not want these people to come snooping around their homes. 

The Chairman. Do you know that there are 250,000 babies of this 
•country lost every year because the mothers do not understand 
the 

Mrs. KiLBRETH (interrupting) . And I suppose that they will be 
helped by these nontechnical officers ? But I do not want to discuss 
the technical part of the bill. 

The Chairman. But that is the socialism that you are talking 
about. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I do not see how the nontechnical officers, being 
political appointees, are going to help. 

The Chairman. Suppose that we did not have the nontechnical 
officers, but we had medical officers, do you think that the social- 
istic 
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Mrs. KiLBRETH. I think that those plans are all right in the 
States 

The Chairman. But would it not be socialism for the State to do 
that? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I think it is absolutely for the State to meet its 
own special conditions. 

The Chairman. But if the State does not meet those conditions^ 
should not the country at large ? Has not the country at large any 
interest in these matters at all ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. It certainly should be under medical people 

The Chairman. But I want to know about this socialism. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Yes. 

The Chairman. In talking with these women down there by the 
country home at Long Island, did you discuss socialism with them ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. No; they don't know anything about socialism. 
Their husbands look after them. 

The Chairman. Do you know how many mothers die in this 
country every year ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I do not; but Senator Thomas said that there 
were about 23,000; and he also said that it was about normal. 

Senator Kenyon. You believe it would be an element of socialism 
if the Government should try and save the mothers ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. No; I do not think they are going to save them. 
That is not the way to save them. 

Senator McKellar. What way would you suggest ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. What means do I suggest ? 

Senator McKellar. Yes. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I suggest absolutely that we eive whatever help 
is possible in local points in the States. Mrs. Gibbs, whom I wanted 
to speak here, is one of the chief workers in Maryland in the babies 
milk foimdation, and in these diflFerent things which have to do with 
mothers, and she is a woman with much familiarity 

The Chairman. And do you desire to have her' come? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Yes; Mrs. Gibbs, of Maryland, and Mrs. B. L. 
Robinson, of Cambridge, head of the Public Interests League of 
Boston. 

The Chairman. Who else; who are your doctors? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Dr. Swain, of Boston. 

The Chairman. And do you know that he is ready to come ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Of course, he is the greatest obstetrician in the 
State. He is on record against the bill. 

The Chairman. And can you state that he is ready to come ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I will endeavor to find out by long-distance 
telephone. 

Tne Chairman. Will Thursday be a good time ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I should think that Thursday would be. 

The Chairman. Is that satisfactory to the members of the com- 
mittee ? Shall we have them here on Thursday ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. At what time ? 

The Chairman. At 10.30. Are there any others that you want to 
be heard at this time or at that time ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Yes; Mrs. Gibbs, who is very familiar with the 
work, and Dr. Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins, is very much opposed to 
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this particular bill as an invasion of State rights. We have his state- 
ment about it. Mrs. Gibbs has all those statements. 

The Chairman. And are those all of the people you desire to be 
heard ? 

Mrs. KiLBREtH. Another, Mrs. Randolph; and she has a great 
number of names against this bill, I think. 

Senator Sheppard. Mr. Chairman, let me state that this bill had 
absolutely no connection in any way with the birth-control movement. 
I want to say further that the governors of 35 States have written 
and put themselves on record as in favor of a measure of this kind. 
Justice Smith of New York writes as follows: 

The State of New York will be among the first to give the Federal Government 
effective cooperation in carrying out the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an invasion of State rights. There is not 
anything compiilsory about it at all. This iniormation is made 
available to individuals if they desire it, but they do not have to have 
it unless they do desire it. There is not any invasion of the home in 
any respect whatsoever. It recognizes the integrity of the States, and 
it is founded on that idea. It is based on the same principles as are 
the other bills which cooperate with the States — tne Federal good 
roads act, the Federal vocational training act, and the agricultural 
extension act. There is a long list of representative women's or- 
ganizations which indorse the Ml, and which I have right here, that 
is in answer to this charge of socialsim that has been made here. 

Senator Warren. We nave got the bill before us. Are there any 
ladies here that you know of 

Senator Sheppard. I am not a member of the committee. Senator. 
I am here with the ladies on behalf of the measure. I will say, 
Senator Warren, during the course of the debate on the Senate floor, 
you made a speech as to the amoimt that the Federal Government 
could afford to spend on this line, and out of regard for the argument 
advanced by you, the appropriation was materially reduced. 

Senator Warren. It was not reduced a penny the first year. 

Senator Sheppard. We introduced it providing for $1,000,000 per 
annum, whereas originally it provided for $4,000,000 in four years. 

Senator McKellar. Are there any provisions in the bill that pro- 
vide for anyone going snooping around private homes ? 

Senator Sheppard. Not at all. If anyone does not desire this 
information it will not be forced upon them. The mformation is 
available to all who desire it. 

Senator Shortridge. What is the theory? How is it carried out? 
What do the persons do ? 

Senator Sheppard. It is carried out through the States' health 
agencies, through advisory committees which shall be selected by the 
State agencies, composed of citizens who desire to serve and establish 
a community center, where the services of pubUc-health nurses are 
available. That is the center of information, and is at the command 
of the people who desire it. 

Senator Shortridge. There is nothing compulsory about it? 

Senator Sheppard. Nothing whatever, either on the States or on 
anybody. 

Senator Warren. You provide for inspectors from the department, 
and a great deal of the expense will have to be provided for in some 
way. 
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STATEMEVT OF MES. MAUD WOOD PAEK, SEFRESEVTIVG 
VATIOVAL LEAGUE OF WOMEV VOTEES. 

Senator Shortridge. There are several members who have not 
been on this committee up to the present time, and without asking 
that everything should be repeated that has been brought before the 
committee before, I would like to ask the witness to give us the 
cardinal points as if we were the original committee hearmg this. 

Mrs. f ARK. I expected, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, that if anything was to be said about this bill it would be 
said in regard to the bill itself, but the previous speaker has raised 
so many questions quite remote from the consideration of the bill, 
that I want to ask whether I am to be permitted to make one or two 
statements about the points which do not directly relate to the bill^ 
but were advanced by the previous speaker ? 

The Chairman. You may follow out your own plan. You may 
go ahead. 

Mrs. Park. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Women^s Joint Com- 
mittee for the Sheppard-Towner bill. This consists of representatives 
of 10 of the great national organizations that have indorsed this 
measure, including the W. C. T. U., the General Federation, of 
Women's Clubs, tne National Women's Trade Union League, the 
National Consumers' League, the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, the Girls' Friendly Society, the Council of Jewish Women, tha 
American Home Economic Association, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs, and the National League 
of Women Voters. 

The Chairman. You are the president of the National League of 
Women Voters ? 

Mrs. Park. I am president of the National League of Women 
Voters, and I have been asked by the committee to speak for the^ 
other organizations. 

The Chairman. They have indorsed this bill, the National League 
of Women Voters ? 

Mrs. Park. Yes, the National League of Women Voters has in- 
dorsed the bill, and has repeated its indorsement. May I say a word 
about the way that the indorsements were taken in our association, 
because some question has been raised about the manner in which the 
indorsements of the bill have been procured. Our organization had 
the bill presented to it at its previous convention, 14 months ago, by 
the Committee on Child Welfare, of which Mrs. Percy Pennypacker 
was chairman. Last February, two months in advance of the recent 
convention, we sent out a recommendation that it be indorsed this 
year to all State leagues, with the result that the leagues have 
discussed it pro and con, and the delegates came to the conven- 
tion prepared to express an intelligent opinion on it. The bill was 
recommended again, and again indorsed by the convention last week. 
The measure has been very carefully studied by our organization. 

The Chairman. How many women are represented in tne League 
of Women Voters ? 

Mrs. Park. Approximately 2,000,000, and we are only one of the 
great national organizations that have indorsed the bill. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution repeated their indorsement last 
week. And the National Congress oi Mothers and Parent Teacher 
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Association, has also, indorsed it, and doubtless will do so again at 
their convention this next week. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is a measure of the greatest interest to 
the women of the country because they feel that it is intended to con- 
serve human life at the source. That is the reason why the organs 
izations of women feel that this me'asure is one of the most important 
before the Congress. They feel that it is a matter upon which 
women have a special experience and knowledge, and that women 
know the needs better than men, therefore many organizations of 
women have made it the foremost of their requests of Congress. 

The previous speaker said that it was not included in the party 
platform of the Republican convention. That may be so, but the 
rresident of the United States mentioned three times in his Social 
Justice Day speech at Marion, Ohio, the importance of giving pro- 
tection to maternity and infancy, and he specifically spoke of the 
extension of the work in the Children's Bureau in one of the three 
places, and specifically mentioned the Children's Bureau as the 
administrative body for such protection of women and children. 

The Chairman. And he also mentioned it in his address to Con- 
gress, did he not ? 

Mrs. Park. He also mentioned it in his address to Congress, and 
when I went with a deputation last Monday we found that he was 
still keenly interested in the prompt enactment of "the measm'e. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the matter of birth control, 
nothingfurther from the purpose of this bill could possibly be imag- 
ined. Tor one thing, let me state, that this bill nas received the 
indorsement of thelsTational Catholic Welfare Council, which, of 
course, is one of the organizations opposed to anything that savors 
of birth control. This bill tends to make the bearing of children 
safer, and it tends to protect the life of the child when it is born. 
It tends to protect and promote healthful living. With regard to the 
organizations back of this bill being connected with the birth con- 
trol movement, I do not remember in the last Congress that Miss 
Todd was ever here. I was chairman of the Women's Joint Com- 
mittee at that time, and I knew all of the women that were working 
together for this measure, and Miss Todd was not among them. Let 
me say further, in r^ard to birth control, that the National League 
of Women Voters had a birth control resolution presented to it at 
Cleveland, at the convention which indorsed this measure, and the 
league voted against considering the birth-control resolution. An 
attempt was made to bring it up before the Congress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, but it was not brought up. So that 
these organizations, Mr. Chairman, which have indorsed this present 
measure, have refused to indorse a resolution relative to birth-control. 
Now, as to the case of propaganda being carried on in schools in 
New York City, of course, I can not answer that. I do not know 
whether any person ever put up any poster on birth control in a New 
York school, but I can not see that that has anything to do with 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, Miss Lathrop, as I understand it, is going to give 
the figures with regard to the loss of lives of mothers and infants and 
when you realize the actual loss of life by causes which are largely 
preventable, then you will realize why this measure is of such funda- 
mental importance to women. 
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We do not look upon it as tending toward socialism; we do not 
look upon it as suotle propaganda of any kind, but we do look 
upon it as a means of saving life, and we believe that the most im- 
portant duty that women can have is the saving of human life. That 
substantially is our argument. We shall be very glad to ask others 
to come here before the committee. 

Senator Phipps. May I ask, Mrs. Park, what is your hopie city ? 

Mrs. Park. Boston is my home city, but I live in Washington a 
great part of the time. 

Senator Phipps. May I ask what action has been taken by your 
State legislature along the general lines proposed by this bill ? 

Mrs. Park. A bill on this subject has been introduced into the 
present legislature. 

Senator Phipps. But up to date there has been no actual legisla- 
tion, such as has been given to other bills 

Mrs. Park. No. Let me say in regard to the appropriation au- 
thorized under this bill, that if the appropriation should be granted it 
would be about twenty-six one-thousandths of 1 per cent ofthe total 
Federal budget, if the appropriation sought by this bill should be 
authorized. 

The Chairman. And it would be much less than was voted on the 
Colombian treaty a few days ago ? 

Mrs. Park. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF JULIA C. LATHROP, CHIEF OF CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

The Chairman. Possibly you will be able to give us the figures as 
to the loss of life. First, nowever, will you state your position ? 

Miss Lathrop. I am the Chief of tne Children's Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. The business of that bureau 
is to investigate and report on all questions of welfare of children 
and child life. . That bureau was organized nine years ago. 

Let me say that the question of maternal mortality developed 
as a part of this question of infant mortality. We have gathered 
various figures which I will speak of later. I thought it might be 
more convincing if I brought to you the testimony of a Johns Hopkins 
statistician, who can not oe charged with any sentimentality or any 
special interest in the matter. This came to my desk a few days ago, 
and it is entitled '^The real risk rate of death to mothers from causes 
connected with child birth,'' and it is by William Travis Howard, jr., 
and is reprinted for the American Journal of Hygiene. 

The Chairman. You may submit that and have it printed in the 
record. 

Miss Lathrop. Yes, sir; but may I call attention to one paragraph : 

As compared with Birmingham, England, and with Stockholm, Sweden, the 
material nsk rates in child bearing is much higher in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Washington, D. C, and in the order named. 

Our total rate in the United States is more than double that for 
England and Wales calculated on live births alone, and this is due 
to the great excess in the United States' rates for puerperal albu- 
minuria and convulsions and septicemia, and accidents of pregnancy 
and labor. 
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It has been shown in the investigation that by using the sum of the 
living and still births reported and the number of the deaths of women 
from causes connected with the puerperal state, rates are calculated 
expressing the actual risk of dying for women exposed to childbirth 
with a fair degree of specificity and much more accurately than those 
obtained by the methods in common use. When this method is 
applied to the data for births and maternal deaths in the birth 
registration area of the United States for 1918, the total rate and the 
rates for causes under the important rubrics are conspicuously high. 
The total rate is more than double that for England and Wales 
calculated on live births alone, and this is due to the great excess in 
the United States rates for puerperal albuminuria and convulsions 
and septicemia, and accidents of pregnancy and labor. In the 
birth registration area of the United States for 1918, the total rate 
in urban communities was considerably greater — 10 per cent — than 
in rural communities. In the other four States, Kentucky, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, and in the cities, Washington, D. C, 
and Baltimore, Md., the total rates and the rates for the most im- 
portant rubrics are much higher for Negro than for white women, 
and the Negro rates are markedly in excess of the whole in both city 
and country. The rates for both whites and Negro women are higher 
in urban than in rural communities. 

The excess in total ra;tes, in relation to both race and location, is 
due chiefly to higher rates for puerperal albuminuria and convul- 
sions and septicemia. As determined for the birth registration area 
of the United States for 1918, the age of mothers exerts a marked 
and progressive influence upon maternal mortality from causes 
connected with childbearing. As compared with Birmingham, 
England, and with Stockholm, Sweden, the maternal risk rate in 
childbearing is much higher in JJew York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, and Washington, D. C, and in the order named. The 
total rates in these American cities are lower than the urban and 
rural total rates for the birth registration area of the United States 
for 1918. The proportion of stillbirths to total births varies con- 
siderably^ in different places and in different races. In the birth 
registration area of the United States the proportion for urban and 
rural communities is approximately the same, and the proportion 
for the Negro is double tnat for the white, and for the urban Negro 
somewhat greater than for the rural Negro. By intensive analysis 
of the data available in municipal and State health departments, it 
would be possible to determine with considerable accuracy to what 
degree some of the causes of high stillbirth rates and most of the 
causes of high maternal death rates in childbearing are due to poor 
obstetrical service on the part of physicians and midwives, the 
extent to which particular individuals are responsible for these 
fatalities, and the measures necessary to reduce them. 

Now, the Children's Bureau has been interested in discovering the 
conditions under which the people live who suffer from these ailments, 
all of which are in a very large degree preventive, as this medical 
authority has pointed out; and it has been because of the discoveries 
made as to the remoteness from medical care, whether it has been 
the remoteness created by poor industrial quarters or whether it 
has been remoteness because of the great homesteading areas, 
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that the Bureau, after consultation with many authorities, medical 
and social experts, has endeavored to find a plan for better care, and 
this measure is the result. 

In the United States the rates of maternal mortality have been 
for some years among the highest shown by progressive countries. 
The infant mortality rate is also notably high. With your per- 
mission tables of rates for the United States and foreign countries 
will be attached, showing not only the present rates but the tendency. 

I think I ought to say that the bureau has, since the first few 
years of its existence, had on its staff physicians specially trained in 
the field of the protection of maternity and infancy. 

It also has an advisory committee of distinguisned pediatricians. 
They are in favor of this measure, because they have realized — I 
think more so than we have — the administration in the States, as at 
present organized. They realize that they are no more able to cope 
with the question than we have been to cope with the question of 
exportation in regard to foreign products, or with the other questions 
which Congress has seen fit to aid the States by such donations as 
would be carefully guarded in the expenditure of the money and 
which would ultimately produce greater activity on the part of the 
States. 

My judgment is that this measure will stimulate far larger appro- 
priations on the part of the State than those which have oeen con- 
templated that the Federal Government will give. Every scientific 
bureau in the Government is of necessity educational, and 

The Chairman. Can you give us, Miss Lathrop, the number of 
women who have died and the number of children who have died in 
this country 

Miss Lathrop. We have an incomplete birth registration, but 
probably for the year 1920 it was between 200,000 and 250,000 
children who died in the first year of life — before they had lived 12 
months. 

The adoption of this law undoubtedly will at once give added 
urgency to birth registration, which the bureau has stimulated by 
puolications showing the importance of birth registration and by 
furnishing methods for tests of birth registration by volunteer organ- 
izations. Such efforts by the bureau would be increased with the 
aim of bringing the whole country within the registration area as 
promptly as possible, and thus making possible prompter service to 
mothers and babies as a measure of lessening infant mortality. 
Study and stimulus of the best methods of improving birth registra- 
tion are the duty of the bureau under its general law and would be 
especially timely and important in making the maternity and infancy 
law effective. 

The Chairman. And how many mothers have died in childbirth? 

Miss Lathrop. In the flu year it raised to 23,000 and last year it 
was 17,800. These, perhaps, might seem normal figures to those 
not familiar with the well-known medical facts that all of the deaths 
are preventable if you have the proper facilities. It is my impression 
that our complacency about this matter has come from the fact that 
in the circles m which most of us move there is competent nursing and 
medical care, and are not acquainted with those less fortunate. 

The Chairman. How about the rural life? 
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Miss Lathrop. Of course out attention was first attracted to this 
question by letters which we received from the great home State area, 
and we sent out a medical woman of high standing and study to 
report upon the matter, and she gave us such absolute evidence of 
the reliaoility of the information received, that in the next season 
we made a very careful and exhaustive study in the State of Montana. 

Senator Warren. Where were you first asked about it? 

Miss Lathrop. In the State of Washington. 

The Chairman. Down in the Green River country ? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes, sir. Since that time we have put visiting 
nurses in that country which have been partly paid for by the State 
itseK. 

The Chairman. Did you originate this bill? Was it a product of 
yours ? 

Miss Lathrop. The bureau did; and I wish to say this, that of 
course the bureau is not in a position to push this measure or to secure 
information or sanction for it, nor have we endeavored to do so. I 
have been astounded at the amount of publicity that it has received. 
It evidently has met the sense of a need long existing. 

Senator McKellar. What have other Governments done in ref- 
erence to this matter, can you tell us, Miss Lathrop ? 

Miss Lathrop. The Governments of Europe of course have been 
for a long time much more concerned about the matter of infant mor- 
tality than have we, and at the present time throughout Europe there 
is a sense of necessity which we do not feel, and while the measures 
adopted may seem very small to us, it has been a fact that there 
have been maternity benefits given throughout the countries of 
Europe. Under the social insurance of England, there have been 
maternity benefits, and although it may seem small to us, it allows 
to every insured man and woman a small amount, but before the war 
they had determined upon a measure of giving from the National 
Government of England aid by the local districts which resulted in 
health centers, such as Senator Sheppard has stated, and in actual 
medical care and supervision and in actual nursing, so that the second 
year of the war the infantile mortality of England was lowest in all 
Its history, and it has since gone down, and the degree of attention 
given to the governmental agencies has steadily increased, so that 
the death rate decrease has accompanied the additional attention to 
the needs of the women and children. 

The Chairman. Did you hear the argument presented here in regard 
to the matter of birth control ? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes ; I heard it. 

The Chairman. What would you say about that I Does it bear on 
this bill at all, or does this bill bear on birth control at all ? 

Miss Lathrop. The bill ? Certainly not. I think no one present 
can read the bill and read that into it, and I think that the attitude 
of those best acquainted with the bill and with the purpose for which 
it was drawn is such as to show they are opposed to that doctrine. 
The attitude of Catholic organizations is perhaps evidence enough. 
A priest, professor in a Catholic university in Washington, spoke at 
the hearings of the House, and a statement from the Women's Cath- 
olic Welfare Council is evidence that this bill has no such idea in it. 

Senator McKellar. That certainly was not the argument used by 
those in favor of the other law on the same subject — it was quite the 
contrary. 
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Miss Lathrop. Every effort is to preserve life. I would like to 
add, if I may, that many physicians of the highest authority are in 
favor of this measure, and that at previous hearings it was indorsed 
by one of the most distinguished obstetricians in the United States, 
probably, who was a witness before your committee. 

Senator Warren. I would like to ask one or two technical ques- 
tions, if I may, something of the way that you would start in connec- 
tion with the State in the matter of the expenditure of money. How 
would you go about the expenditures of the money througnout the 
States ? 

Miss Lathrop. The bill provides that we are 

Senator Warren. I know what the bill provides, but just how 
would you go about that ? 

Miss Lathrop. If it were to go into operation to-morrow morning, 
I would give it out that the medical personnel in the bureau would 
have in its administration, and I would call upon the governor of 
every State who desires to cooperate for the purpose of securing a 
clear understanding of the methods of cooperation oetween the State 
and the Federal Government in carrying out the act, and with the head 
of the health department of the States, and the child hygiene division, 
and try to learn what the conditions were in that State and what they 
wanted. 

Senator Warren. That would take a considerable time. Would 
you do any of that through the mails before that ? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes. dj correspondence with each State the 
bureau would become acquainted with its plans for work under the 
measure so as to ascertain that the work in the States is carried out 
according to the provisions of the act. 

Senator Warren. Would there be anything in the way of erecting 
any establishments, or anything that would require a large expendi- 
ture of money, that would not be annually spent ? What have you 
in your mind about that ? 

Miss Lathrop. In the first place, the bill forbids any Government 
building 

Senator Warren. I know, but I mean an establishment. I 
know how the bill reads. 

Miss Lathrop. Isn't it true that 5 per cent is by the bill author- 
ized for the administration of the provisions 

Senator Warren. Yes. i 

The Chairman. Yes; it is limited to 5 per cent. 

Senator Phipps. For use in the States themselves. The bill pro- 
vides so much, not to exceed 5 per cent, of the amount authorized 
for any fiscal year imder the act, as the Children 's Bureau may esti- 
mate to be necessary for administering the provisions of the act, 
shall be deducted for that purpose to be available until expended. 
I want to know where you are going to spend that, or if a fair con- 
struction of it would be to take it From each State and spend it in 
the State. 

Miss Lathbop. I understand that $50,000 is the amount that 
we will have to have in order to continue our gathering and dis- 
tributing of information in these various States. 

Senator Warren. What I want to get at is your understanding. 

Miss Lathrop. That is my understanding. 
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Senator Warren. Now, as to the money which is handed to the 
States, I am assuming then that they will run their expenses. 

Miss Lathrop. I think that they will run them as they choose, 
under the provisions of the act. i ou can not oflFer a uniform plan 
to all of the States, because in all of the States there is a difference 
of conditions and because of the constitutions in the States they 
must make different plans. 

Senator Warren, x our proposition would be that so far as the 
$480,000 is concerned, that you would set aside immediately $10,- 
000 to each State ? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes; if the plan of this bill was accepted. 

Senator Warren. So that that part of it would not take very 
much time. When you speak oi visiting these various States, 
and visiting the governors, what would be the first thing to do 

Miss Lathrop. Of course, I would first do it by correspondence. 

Senator Warren. I know. 

Miss Lathrop. In one State it might be done in one way and in 
another in another way. We want to get it started with an equal 
understanding of the responsibilities of the States and of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Phipps. Is there any State which has already organized a 
bureau of hygiene conducting work along the lines proposed in this 
bill, and if so, what States are they ? 

Miss Lathrop. The States have been increasingly organizing in 
their departments of health, child hygiene divisions, and most of the 
States have done so since 1918 and 1919, when we made a special 
effort 

Senator Phipps. Your bureau was established when ? 

Miss Lathrop. In 1912. We have tried to stimulate those States 
to go along the lines of information and education 

Senator rnipps. Do you recall how many States there are in that 
category ? 

Miss Lathrop. There are 35 States, I think, which have already 

Senator Phipps. There are 35 that are in favor of this aid to the 
States. Mv question was, how many are now conducting these 
bureaus of liygiene ? 

Miss Lathrop. That is what I mean. Thev have such bureaus of 
child hygiene in the State health agency. They have very recently 
organized them, and many of them have little money. 

Senator Phipps. What is the particular need for those States call- 
ing on the National Government for aid ? 

Miss Lathrop. I suppose it is that thus far all States are not as 
well persuaded as the Federal Government of the possibility of con- 
trolling and reducing the risk to mothers and children. They never 
have realized what the problem was, and they look to the Federal 
Government, I think, for information and suggestions. It is fair to 
say that in nine years since the bureau has been established, its very 
slender fund usecl in the way of publication has aroused an interest 
in this problem. The way to meet it is by local activities solely by 
county communities, with community nurses and with a travelings 
service 

Senator Phipps. The question arises naturally, first, why do not 
the States conduct this work themselves? Why do they wait for 
the Federal Government to take the initiative ? 
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Miss Lathrop. I suppose the very same lack of economic power 
which has made them imable to take any other responsibilities for 
the other activities to which the Government is giving aid. It is far 
less a matter of obvious economic value to the average American as 
yet, as is the question of good roads and farm products. They are 
accustomed to spending money fdr those things, and they are not 
accustomed to regarding human life as anything but sentiment. 

Senator McKellar. The Government, appropriates a considerable 

i amount of money for the hogs and for the cattle 

I Miss Lathrop. I am informed that it does. 

Senator Phipps. Let me ask whether in your correspondence with 
the State officials or bureaus you have developed any sentiment of 
resentment on their part by your inquirmg mto the aflFairs of the 
States ? 

Miss Lathrop. No. The difficulty with us is that we can not 
begin to answer requests for information and for assistance which 
come from the States. They come both from the child hygiene 
divisions of the States and from other public and private organiza- 
tions in the various States. 

Senator McKellar. I want to ask you about one question of 
overhead. I will say that I am in favor of this bill. Now, you 
deduct 5 per cent of the appropriation, or $50,000, for administration. 
The Children's Bureau, having already been organized in such a fine 
working order, do you think it would be possible to reduce that 
amount, in your judgment ? Of course we are interested in economy 
and in saving as much as possible, but do you think that it would be 
possible to reduce that amount of $50,000 a year for overhead ? 

Miss Lathrop. I can not tell at this time. Of course we can not 
do with the $1,480,000 what we could have done with the larger 
amount, but I am not making any complaint. I do think that if 
you can not make an administration of value with what we have, 
we are on the wrong track and ought to fail. I certainly shall not 
use that $50,000 if it is not necessary to do so, and I think we have 

§ot to do with this matter what we have always tried to do in the 
tates in the matter of infant mortality, and that is to make the 
people see what the conditions are in their own localities. The 
minute that you see a map with your town marked on it there is a 
different sense of responsibility. The law provides the establishment 
of local health centers and oi instructive public health nursing as a 
part of a State plan and it would be the duty of the bureau, as I 
conceive it, to publish and distribute widely all the best available 
practical information as to character, organization, and management 
of such centers and nursing service. 

Senator Warren. We appropriated for the last year or, rather, 
prevented an addition to the so-called Women's Bureau connected 
with your department 

Miss Lathrop. Yes, sir; that is for the bureau having to do with 
the industrial conditions — the women who work outside of their 
homes. 

Senator Warren. What relation has that with this matter that 
we have under discussion ? 

Miss Lathrop. Mr. Chairman, I think it has nothing directly, 
because that bill is an off-shoot of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, a 
bureau to inquire into the conditions and the wages of the women. 
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It was thought by some that not enough attention was given to the 
women in industry, and a separate department was created, with 
special interests and responsibilities, ana so on. 

I do not think that a bureau devoted to the interest of wage 
earning women is in a position to take up this technical piece of 
work m which we have been engaged for nine years. I do not 
presume to say how many overheads there may be, but if we can 
not invite the yoimg people, and the people oi education to come 
in, we shall get a very macninelike way of dealing with these matters, 
which are social and economical and scientific, and we shall not be 
able to maintain them as social and economical and scientific fea- 
tures very long. 

Senator Warren. Do you think that we are getting results in 
subdividing and having separate heads under one broad line? Do 
you think that it is worth all of the extra expense in order to do 
that way, rather than to have a bureau of the department in con- 
nection with the head of the department ? 

Miss Lathrop. No; there is before Congress a proposition con- 
solidating and trying to make fewer departments, and there is a 
great deal of thought and a great deal of work in regard to it. 

Senator Warren. I would like to know what you think about 
that, whether this Children's Bureau or Women's Bm-eau, or the 
bureau having to do with the women in labor, whether there is to 
be perfect harmony with all of those, or whether this added expense 
witn the prevailing wages, which are double what they used to be, 
whether tne physicians who go out and the general superintendents 
who go out, whether they can do the work for all of the divisions 
and gain for you the information regarding the conditions at the 
various points in all of the different lines, whether it is better to have 
it that way, or whether it is better to have different people for the 
different lines traveling all of the time ? 

Miss Lathrop. Of course, the Children's Bureau is a bureau 
primarily of investigation and research. If this law goes into effect, 
it would add some administrative duties, but its real duties would 
be comparatively little changed. 

Senator Warren. Along these lines, you already suggested that 
this bill originated with you. In originating this, I think you pro- 
vided for a separate head for it, but now Congress has changed tnat, 
and are you prepared to say that childbirth, and all of the various 
activities, this care of the children, etc., should be all together, or 
that it should be subdivided again, the maternity and the care of 
the child which does not come properly imder your department ? 

Miss Lathrop. That original bill provided that the law should be 
administered by a board to consist of the Bureau of Education, 
Public Health Service and the Secretary of the Department of Labor, 
and the Children's Bureau was to be the executive. In the Senate 
before the bill was passed it was changed, as you have observed, and 
at my special request it was, however, provided that there might be an 
advisory committee created which would consist of a representative 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Public Health Service and 
the Head of the Bureau of Education, because I felt that while the 
Children's Bureau is the recognized head, that field of appUed social 
science is one of basic importance to the prosperity of the country, 
that it must be imderstood that the special sciences of medicine, 
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education and agriculture, having in interest in the human welfare in 
that respect, ought to be brought into the same correlated activities 
with the Children's Bureau. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. HEITRT W. EEYES. 

The Chairman. You will not be offended, I take it, Mrs. Keyes, 
if I will ask you if your husband is a member of the Senate ? 

Mrs. Keyes. Not at all; being only that by marriage to the Senator 
is perhaps why I am so interested in seeing that it does good work. 

When I first came before this committee, which was a year ago, 
I came as an antisuffragist, however, in favor of the bill, and I was 
not connected with any organization at all. I came simply as a 
farmer^s wife, who has done work in the rural districts, where there 
has been much suffering by the women, and I came as a mother, 
and, having three sons, I do not suppose that I will be accused of 
having very much interest in birth control. 

I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I have written the resolution adopted 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution, so though I am not 
an official representative of it, I have been connected with an organi- 
zation of 200,000 women in that way, and also I have been asked to 
represent the National League of American Pen Women, of which I 
am vice president, and which for a long time has been doing every- 
thing in its power to procure the passage of this bill. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, when a witness against this bill appears- 
before this committee and says that it has not had much publicity, 
I could not help but wonder if she knows that two of the largest 
women's magazmes in the United States, Good Housekeeping, with 
a circulation of a million or more, and Pictorial Review, with a very 
large circulation, have constantly published articles in favor of this 
bill. Then, you must take into consideration that it represents 
about five times as much as the circulation, because one is read by 
five different people, and that a great many of the newspapers 
throughout the country, among them the Public Ledger and the 
Boston Transcript, have published articles in regard to this bill, 
which I think may safely be said to stand for all that is self-respecting, 
and even so conservative a magazine as the Atlantic Monthly has 
come out in favor of this help for mothers. 

Mr. Chairman, you have already ' been given the statistics by 
women more capable of giving them than I am, and you have had 
the women's organizations represented before you by women much 
more capable than I am, and i am going to speaK in a rather different 
vein. I will illustrate my remarks by telling a story which was told 
to me by the wife of one our southern Senators. She said that on 
her plantation was an old darky mammy, who came to her and 
informed her that she had been sent as a delegate to the convention 
of one of her societies. She wanted to know what she would talk 
about. The Senator's wife told her to say whatever came into her 
mind. Being somewhat interested in the old mammy, the Senator's 
wife went to hear what the old darky would say, and her time came 
to speak very late in the day, and she arose to her feet and she said, 
^'Well, we have been here for some long time, and we have heard 
about how women is coming and coming and coming, and all I wish, 
to say is that I think she is came." 
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Now, I thiak on this bill that women "is came/' I think that she 
"is came" in a somewhat hysterical and sentimental way sometimes, 
because there are always women who are hysterical and sentimental 
about everything. We know that we are not perfect, and while we 
have come here in a very well-organized capacity, as I am very glad 
they have come, then otners have come here in an imorganized way, 
not the women who have been fighting for women's rights, but tne 
women who really have not carea much about women s rights, but 
who have cared a great deal for men's rights. Let me say that there 
is no woman living to whom I owe half as much as I do to a half a 
dozen men. I was fortunate in having a good father and a good 
brother and innumerable good boy friends m my girlhood, and fwas 
married when I was 18 years old to a very good man, and I have had 
three sons, and my opinion of mankind has always been very high 
imtil this last year, when I began to wonder if I was mistaken. 
I never cared for women's rights, and I never worried about my 
rights, and my opmion of man was very high, although I say that 
with this bill I hope it will pass for the sake of the 25,000 who annually 
die because of lacK of proper care. I will say that I am a very happy 
woman. 

There is not a day goes by that I am not glad that every one of 
my children is a boy, wno will hot know the suffering through which a 
woman passes. I sincerely hope that this bill may pass for the sake 
of the 200,000 who are dying each year, and for tne future of our 
country. It is shown that Italy is the only country in which the 
population has increased since the war, and in Italy there is not a 
village where there is not at least a registered woman going out as a 
midmfe to help women in childbh-tli, but more thin all, I wish 
that it might pass for the sake of the men of this Nation. I thank 
you. 

(Whereupoon at 11.50 a. m. an adjournment was taken until 
Thursday, April 28, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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THXTHSDAT, APBIL 28, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D, C. 

The committee met pursuant to adjourmnent, at 10.30 a. m., at the 
committee room of the Committee on Education and Labor, Capitol 
Building, Hon. William S. Kenyon presiding. 

Present: Senators Kenyon (chairman), Kellogg, Phipps, Jones 
(New Mexico), McKellar, Sterling, Walsh, and Shortridge. 

Also present: Senator Sheppard; H. B. Anderson, representing 
the Citizens' Medical Reference Bureau, 145 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City; Mrs. Rufus M. Gibbs, 1209 St. Paul Street, 
Baltimore, Md.; Evan W. Bumstead, secretary Massachusetts 
Civic Alliance; Dr. Charles G. Hill, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Elbert T. 
Leatherbee, representing Massachusetts Antisuffrage Association; 
Dr. Emma M. Randolph, Hampton, Va.; J. S. Eichelberger, editor 
Woman Patriot, Washington, D. C; Mrs. Fred Manville, Newport 
News, Va. ; Mrs. William T. Wyse, Pikesville, Md. ; Mrs. A. M. Mc- 
Manamy, Oregon; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief Childrens' Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor* Mrs. Henry W. Keyes, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; Mrs. Maud Wood Part, representing National League 
of Women Voters; Mrs. Nellie C. Williams, New York City. 

The committee then proceeded to further consideration of the bill 
(S. 1039) for the public protection of maternity and infancy and pro- 
viding a method of cooperation between the Government of the 
United States and the several States. 

The C^lairiAan. Gentlemen, the hearing this morning is for the 
opposition to this bill. The proponents had a hearing last Monday. 
Mrs. Gilbreth, will you take charge of the presentation of the oppo- 
nents* case ? 

Mrs. Gilbreth. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that there are several 
opponents that I have written to in regard to this matter but who are 
not here. I hope an opportunity will be given to them to be heard. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF H. B. AVDEBSOV, BEPBESEVTHfQ THE CITI- 
ZENS' MEDICAL BEFEBEVCE BXJBEAXJ, NEW TOBK CITT. 

The Chairman. Your name is H. B. Anderson ? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Anderson. The Citizens' Medical Reference Bureau. 

The Chairman. What is the Citizens' Medical Reference Bureau ? 

Mr. Anderson. It is an organization composed of persons in all the 

diflferent States who are opposed to compulsory medicine. 

27 
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The Chairman. And how many members have you ? 
Mr. Anderson. Oh, it has a very limited membership. 
The Chairman. How many ? 
Mr. Anderson. Probably about 400. 

The Chairman. And has it a membership in all of the States ? 
Mr. Anderson. Yes, sir; there are associations subscribing to the- 
bureau and in the work. 

The Chairman. And where are its offices ? 
Mr. Anderson. In New York City. 

The Chairman. How many people have you in New York City in 
your offices ? 

Mr. Anderson. Well, there is just one person that is doing the 
actual work, and such other help as we need from public stenog- 
raphers. 

The Chairman. What I would like to find out is the character of 
the organization, whether it is a real organization, or whether it is a 

desk letterhead organization. We get so much of this in Congress 

Mr. Anderson. I do not claim to speak for thousands of people- 
The Chairman. About 400 you speak for ? 
Mr. Anderson. I would say about that. 

The Chairman. And have you representatives in the various 
States ? Take the State of Iowa, who represents your organization 
in Iowa ? 

Mr. Anderson. We have no special representative in Iowa. We 
have members in Iowa. 

The Chairman. And how many members have you in Iowa ? 
Mr. Anderson. I could not say oflfhand. 
The Chairman. Have you any ? 
Mr. Anderson. Yes, sir. 
The Chairman. Have you any in Texas ? 
Mr. Anderson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many have you in Texas ? 
Mr. Anderson. I do not Imow the exact number, sir. 
The Chairman. And how many have you in Minnesota ? 
Mr. Anderson. Oh, it will probably average about 15 or 20 in each: 
one of the States. 

The Chairman. Can you furnish us with a list of the membership 
in the various States ? 

Mr. Anderson. I would rather not furnish a list to be published 
imless I get permission from the people to do so. 
The Chairman. Is it a secret organization ? 
Mr. Anderson. No; there is noming secret about it. 
The Chairman. We would like a list of the membership, even 
though it will not be published. 

Mr. Anderson. In the time allotted me this morning I will en- 
deavor to show, first, that the opposition to S. 1039, for the public 
protection of maternity and iniancy, etc., is overwhelming, and, 
second, that the bill is wrong in principle. 

At the previous hearings attention has been called to the strenuous 
opposition expressed by the Illinois State Medical Society through 
its official journal to legislation of this character; also to tne opposi- 
tion on the part of medical organizations in Massachusetts. Since 
then a number of other State and national medical journals have- 
added their protest. 
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The Journal of the American Medical Association, which is the 
official organ of that association, in an editorial February 5, 1921, 
entitled, Federal care of maternity and infancy; the Sheppard- 
Towner bill,'' condemns the bill as being economically imsound; as 
tending toward centralization and as jJelegating functions to the 
Federjfl Government which should be administered locally or by 
the States. 

This editorial means that the American Medical Association, 
through its official orffan, has reversed its attitude as regards the 
Sheppard-Towner bill naving formerly gone on record as stated in a 
<3ommunication by Dr. W. S. Rankin, made a part of the hearing on 
the maternity bill December 20-29, 1920, page 184, as '^strongly in 
favor of this measure,'' but asking that slight amendments' be 
made. 

This change of attitude on the part of the American Medical Asso- 
<5iation as expressed through representatives of the association is 
significant, it has an important bearing on this bill not simply be- 
cause it indicates that the allopathic or so-called regular physicians 
generally are opposed to legislation of this kind but because physicians 
who are identified with the various organizations on record m lavor of 
this bill have played such a prominent part in securing the indorse- 
ment of maternity legislation by these various organizations. 

The governors of a number of States have recently expressed alarm 
over the present tendency on the part of the Federal Government to 
take over functions which they believe should be administered locally 
or by the States. 

The Citizens' Medical Reference Bureau recently addressed a 
commimication to the governors of each State calling special attention 
to the so-called Sheppard-Towner bill and asking tneir views relative 
to bills providing Federal aid to the States for medical care on condi- 
tion that the States appropriate an equal amount and bills tending to 
federalize public-health work. 

In the replies so far received most of the governors failed to say 
whether they were favorable or opposed to such legislation. The 
governors of Arkansas, Connecticut, and Nebraska, however, 
expressed themselves as opposed tp such legislation while the governor 
of Mississippi is apparently favorable. Gov. Frazier's indorsement 
is conditional upon such legislation being the means of giving thfe 
States better health laws and the pubuc medical attention that 
will result in better health, which we contend the legislation would 
not do. 

The Chairman. That is all printed in the record at the former 
hearing, was it not ? 

Mr. Anderson. No, Mr. Chairman; this is new. This letter was 
only written about a month ago. 

Gov. Thomas C. McRae, of Arkansas, through his secretar}^ Mr. 
C. P. Newton, under date of March 28, 1921, replied as follows: 

Gov. McKae requests me to acknowledge receipt of your communication of March 
24, and say to you that he is rather opposed to Federal aid to States in matters like 
the one in question. He is glad to note the growing interest in public health affairs, 
but it does not occur to him as being wise to encourage undue bureaucratic control, 
or interlinking of State and Federal 8uper\d8ion thereon. 
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Gov. Everett J. Lake, of Connecticut, under date of March 29^ 
1921, said: 

I have yoiir letter of March 25 relating to two classes of bills pending before Con- 
gress as follows: 

1. Bills proAdding Federal aid to the States for medical care on condition that the 
l^tes appropriate an equal amount. 

2. Bills tending to Federalize public health work. 

In matters pending before Congress, I feel inclined to take the position that our 
Senators and Representatives who are on the ground can act with more accurate infor- 
mation on this and similar questions than one removed as I am, especially when 1 
can not have all of the facts on all sides of the question. I am disposed, therefore, 
to let the position of the State of Connecticut be determined by our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. 

As a general proposition, however, aad speaking personally, I may add that I 
have sympathy with the sentiment of the resolution approved by Gov. Lowden as 
printed on a bulletin, entitled ** Bulletin No. 36," inclosed with your letter. The 
tendencies referred to in the resolution and the accompanying letter of Gov. Lowden 
are apparent to everyone and I do not feel that they should be further encouraged. 

The. Chairman. Are you endeavoring to show that Gov. Lowden 
is opposed to this legislation ? 

Air. Anderson. Well, it would indicate that Governor — well, that 
Gov. Lowden recognizes the tendency toward centralization in 
medical aflFairs and is opposed to that tendency. 

The Chairman. Do you not know that he has indorsed this legisla- 
tion, that Gov. Lowden has indorsed it ? 

Mr. Anderson. Well, if you take these various letters on this 
subject and analyze them, it is a question whether he indorses it or 
not. 

The Chairman. But suppose that he refers to a particular bill and 
says that he is for it; you woujd believe that he was for it, wouldn't 
you, if he refers to this particular bill in his letter ? 

Mr. Anderson. If he says that he is in favor of an exact bill, then 
I believe that he is for it, in case that he says that he is in favor of 
the bill, which conflicts with other statements where he indorsed a 
resolution passed by the Illinois Medical Association. 

The Chairman. Is that it, or does it conflict with your interpreta- 
tion of it ? 

Mr. Anderson. Well, this is the passage that I had reference to 
by Gov. Lowden, and which seems to substantiate my position. A t 
the hearing before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, December 20 to 29, 1920, bill 171, Mrs. George M. Kenyon 
(juoted a communication by former Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
in which he stated that '4i the present tendencies toward centraliza- 
tion in Washington go on, all vitality will go from the several com- 
munities and States of the country in the management of their own 
affairs,'' and he also commended a resolution passed by the Illinois 
Medical Association, which condemns the principle of Federal State 
aid and calls attention to the growing tendency in our National 
Congress to invade the authority of the States by the introduction 
of bills authorizing various department of the Federal Government 
to exercise public nealth functions and duties properly belonging to 
the States. 

The bill now under consideration is one of those bills on the Federal- 
State plan. 
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The Chairman. Since you refer to Gov. Lowden, let me call your 
attention to an article appearing in Good Housekeeping of January 
27, 1921, in which he says that ne favors this bill 

Mr. Anderson. He does not say that he favors the State-aid plan. 

The Chairman. He says that he favors this bill. You had better 
read this letter over before you argue that Gov. Lowden is against 
this bill. If you have any letter there showing that he has changed 
his mind, we will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Anderson. That was a communication appearing in the Illinois 
Medical Journal, and it was following that date. 

The Chairman. What was the date ? You have no letters your- 
self from him about it ? 

Mr. Anderson. But I have these other letters that I have read. 

The Chairman. You do not claim that he referred to this bill 
particularly in this article, do you ? 

Mr. Anderson. The best that I can do is to call your attention to 
the 

The Chairman. I do not think that it is quite fair for you to cite 
Gov. Lowden's opinion in regard to this bill. There is not much use 
of telling us that he is opposed to this measure unless you have some- 
thing to show it, after the date of this letter. 

Mr. Anderson. He recognizes the danger of this tendency toward 
centralization. 

The Chairman. He also says in this letter that he heartily indorses 
the idea. 

Mr. Anderson. This letter that I referred to is dated May 25, 1920, 
and states : 

ft 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter — 

This is written by the secretary of the Illinois State Medical 
Society — 

with resolution inclosed. I am glad that your society has taken this action, as I 
have been for a long time in full sympathy with the views expressed in the resolu- 
tion. If the present tendencies toward centralization at Washington go on, all vitality 
will go from the several communities and States of the country in the management 
of their own affairs. I congratulate your society on the good work that it is doing. 

Then the resolution states in the last paragraph — 

Resolved, That we deem the furnishing of Federal State aid as pernicious and dan- 

gerous, ana that it is an encroachment on the functions of the State rather than its 
evelopment. 

Senator Phipps. What is the date of the resolution ? 

Mr.- Anderson. The date of the letter is May 25, and the resolu- 
tion was 

Senator Phipps. What year ? 

Mr. Anderson. 1920. Then I had a letter from Gov. Samuel R. 
McKelvie, of Nebraska, under date of March 28, 1921, in which he 
says: 

Acknowledging your letter of March 24, I have to advise that in making up the 
State budget I did uot include in it items to meet Federal aid for any medical piu"- 

r)se8. In this, my action was an expression rather contrary from the position that 
had formerly taken, for about a year ago I recommended to our Representatives in 
CJongress that the appropriation be continued for cooperation with the States in the 
control of venereal diseases. 

Now, however, I am constrained to feel that it is better for the States to make these 
appropriations on their own account and -wdthout regard to anything that may be done 
by the Federal Government. I think that the theory of Federal aid is, for most part 
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wrong in principle and should be discouraged aside from such matters as the develop- 
ment of public works, such as roads. Not only should the States discourage tne 
imposition of increased tax burdens by the Federal Government, but they should 
discourage also the centralization of authority in the Federal Government, with a 
very few exceptions. 

In an editorial item published in the Illinois Medical Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1921, John J. Blaine, newly elected governor of Wisconsin, 
was quoted as follows: 

The Federal Government is undermining the powers of the State by "species of 
bribery." **The species of bribery" to which I refer consists of legislation by the 
Federal Government in making an appropriation for some purpose under conditions 
that the State meet the appropriation with a like amount. Some of the purposes 
are, no doubt, desirable, but to my mind in many cases the State^'might better afford 
to embark upon the same undertaking independently, and by foregoing the appro- 
priation made by the Federal Government actually carry out the same project more 
economically. 

At the hearing before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, December 20-29, 1920, page 171, Mrs. George 
M. Kenyon quoted a communication by former Gov. Frank O. 
Lowden, of Illinois, in which he stated that— 

If the present tendencies toward centralization at Washington go on, all vitality 
will go from the several communities and States of the country in the management 
of their own affairs. 

He also commended a resolution passed by the Illinois State 
Medical Society. The resolution condemned the principle of Federal 
State aid and called attention to the growing tendency in our National 
Congress to invade the authority of the States by the introduction 
of bills authorizing various departments of the Federal Government 
to exercise public health functions and duties properly belonging to 
the States. 

At the hearing before the House Committee on Education, Janu- 
ary 12, 1921, on the so-called Capper-Fess bill. Judge Smith called 
attention to an article in the Harrisburg Patriot of December 3, in 
which Gov. Percival W. Clement, of Vermont, and Gov. Robert D. 
Carey, of Wyoming, were quoted as strongly opposed to the cen- 
tralization of powers at Washington. 

In addition to the opposition on the part of various medical 
organizations and governors to legislation of this kind there is a 
very strong opposition on the part of numerous medical freedom 
organizations throughout the country which are constantly increas- 
ing both in number and strength. Other speakers will probably 
dii3uss these organizations more at length. 

The following extracts from an editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, February 5, 1921, previously referred 
to, sum up the principal objections to the bill now under considera- 
tion: 

All will agree that the objects sought, namely, the care of maternity and infancy, 
and instruction in the hygiene of maternity and infancy, are in the highest degree 
commendable. There can not be too much knowledge or too much instruction of the 
right sort on such vital subjects. There are, however, serious objections to the methods 
proposed. 

The bill provides funds through the apparently popular method of Federal-State aid, 
i. e., the appropriation of a large sum of money from the Federal Treasury to be pro- 
rated to the various States, provided the State appropriates an equal amount. Bills 
are now before Congress providing similar methods for the development of physical 
training, for improvements in education, for the treatment of venereal diseases, and 
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for other projectB, all good in themselves, but activities which belong to the State and 
local authorities. It is not strange that this method has become popular with those 
who have pet measures to advance. It has the advantage of simplicity. It is only 
necessary to induce Congress to appropriate a certain sum to be divided among the 
various States. This prospective grant is then used as an inducement to the States to 
appropriate equally large sums. The advocates of this plan apparently regard the 
Federal Treasury as an inexhaustible reservoir, entirely overlooking the fact that such 
increasing appropriations will necessitate hea\ier Federal taxes to be matched with 
heavier State taxes, all of which must be paid eventually by the common citizen. 
That the so-called Federal-aid plan is economically unsound has already been pointed 
out by some of our leading financial authorities. 

Another objection is centralized administration. How would the proposed plan 
work out? Some State, say Minnesota, would receive $10,000 for administration ex- 
penses, with its additional pro rata, probably $30,000 in all, provided the legislature 
appropriated $30,000. This would give the State department of health $60,000 for 
maternal and child welfare. Splendid! But it could not expend this sum, one-half 
of which is its own money, until its plans had been approved by the Children 's Bureau 
in Washington. 

The care of mother and child is a State and local, not a Federal function. All will 
agree that every mother and child should receive proper care. So phould every 
mother and child re'-eive suitable nourishment. But it is not the function of the 
Federal Government to provide either food or care. There are certain public health 
functions which are clearly national in character; others which should he performed 
by the State, and still others whi«"h })elong to the local government. 

An examination of the previous hearings on this bill shows frequent 
references to the number of deaths of mothers and infants but fails 
to offer any constructive program for preventing these deaths in case 
this bill is allowed to pass. 

Dr. J. Whitridge Williams did refer to the use of the Wassermann 
test, and from the testimony so far offered efforts would probably be 
made to induce expectant mothers to submit to this test. The facts, 
however, clearly show that if this were done the harm which would 
result by classifying mothers as having venereal disease who did not 
have the disease simply illustrates the bureaucratic dangers involved 
in the passage of this bill. 

In this connection I will simply refer to an investigation conducted 
at the Belle vue Hospital in New York City and reported in an article 
by Dr. Symmers and others in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association February 2, 1918. As a result of this investigation they 
concluded that: 

1. Depending; on the antigen employed, the Waflsermann reaction in the living 
patient, as carried out at Bellevue Jiospital, gives a negative result in from 31 to 56 
per cent of cases in which the characteristic anatomic signs of syphilis are demon- 
strable at necropsy. 

2. The Wassermann reaction in the living patient is positive in at least 30 per cent 
of cases in which it is not possible to demonstrate any ot the anatomic lesions of syphilis 
at necropsy. 

Judging from the large amount of propaganda bein^ sent out by 
boards of health throughout the country m regard to the Schick test 
and toxin-antitoxin it is reasonable to expect that part of the money 
appropriated under this bill would be used to promote that alleged 
preventative. This alleged preventative of diphtheria, however, is 
uncertain, dangerous, and offers no real hope of reducing infant 
mortality. 

I bring these alleged preventative measures to your attention 
simply to show the dangers involved in the passage of this bill. 
These are only a few of the many alleged preventive measures which 
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are being offered at the present time under the plea of protecting the 
public health. 

The question of maternity and infancy is too important to allow 
bureaucratic control with all the abuses that go with it to come to 
pass, such as it would do if this bill were enacted into law. 

I thank you. 

Senator Jones. Mr. Anderson, what is your interest in this subject ? 

Mr. Anderson. I am secretary of this bureau. 

Senator Jones. What bureau ? 

Mr. Anderson. The Citizens' Medical Reference Bureau. I was 
formerly secretary of what was called the National League of Medical 
Freedom, an organization of close to a quarter of a million people — 
225,000 people. 

Senator Jones. Why is the organization opposed to Federal aid in 
this subject ? 

Mr. Anderson. Because this is one out of a great many bills tend- 
ing to build up a larger and more powerful medical machine that 
would be used m forcing legislation on the people. 

Senator Jones. In other words, you do not believe that the Fed- 
eral Government should engage in this mother's aid at all ? 

Mr. Anderson. There are certain phases that it would be of great 
advantage, like the pollution of streams in this way along those fines, 
and things of that kind. 

Senator Jones. Is it your objection simply — I mean you and your 
associates — simply as citizens of the United States advocating cer- 
tain policies with respect to the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Anderson. It is a citizens' movement; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And you have no idea that the agents of the Fed- 
eral Government would do anything detrimental to the question of 
infant mortality, have you ? 

Mr. Anderson. I beueve that there is a possibifity of a great deal 
of detrimental work being done. 

Senator Jones. In what way ? 

Mr. Anderson. The Shick test is one, that is an example, and the 
toxin-antitoxin. 

Senator Jones. You are opposed to that sort of treatment, gen- 
erally speaking. 

Mr. Anderson. There is a gigantic propaganda going on all over 
the country now introducing that test, ana I believe that efforts will 
be made to make it possible 

Senator Jones. Is not your objection to certain things that have 
been done rather than the general policy of having something done ? 

Mr. Anderson. There is less danger of compulsion if this work is 
run locally and by the different States. 

Senator Jones. What makes you think that ? 

Mr. Anderson. Because where work is carried on locally, there is 
more of an opportunity for one State to check another State, if the 
other State makes a mistake. 

Senator Jones. Do you really think that ? Do you think that each. 
State acting on its own initiative and having no connection with 
another State, that there would be closer contact and less danger ? 

Mr. Anderson. One State naturally will compare notes with 
another State. 
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Senator Jones. And don't you think that with one general 
organization, is it not more reasonable to believe that with one 
general organization, which would be in touch with all of the States, 
that they would get the benefits of experiences everywhere rather 
than in a haphazard way, one State getting into contact with another ? 
Now, woula that not oe the natural result, rather than in the way 
you indicate ? 

Mr. Anderson. By centralizing the work in the hands of a Fed- 
eral Bureau and leaving it to a few men to decide as to the course 
they can pursue, there is less danger — there is more danger of bu- 
reaucracy and carrying on propaganda in favor of certain things that 
a^re really harmful. 

Senator Jones. That is an assumption I think on your part. 

Mr. Anderson. Well, I have read the Journal 

Senator Jones. In the first place, if this bill provides that this 
bureau can have absolute control of the situation and enforce its 
policies, it it should provide that, it would enforce its policies on 
the various States, but it does not do that. 

Mr. Anderson. But it reauires plans to be submitted and that 
would be the natural result tnat would follow. 

Senator Warren. Where is the provision of the bill which con- 
templates that ? 

. Mr. Anderson. There will be other speakers who will discuss the 
bill itself. 

The Chairman. How is your society supported, this Medical Refer- 
ence Bureau ? 

Mr. Anderson. Why, the way — the way it was started — I was 
secretary of the former organization, the National League for Medical 
Freedom, and I simply communicated with the larger subscribers to 
that other organization in getting support for this work. 

Senator McKellar. Of whom is your society composed ? Are they 
all doctors, or what ? 

Mr. Anderson. No, thesef people go into this society as citizens. 
They may be doctors and there may be others who are not doctors. 

The Chairman. Now, we will Hear the next one. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. BUFXTS M. OIBBS, BALTIMOBE, MD 

Mrs. GiBBS. I am coming before this committee, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, to speak as a private citizen and one who has always been 
mterested in this particular kind of work and in this particular ques- 
tion. • I have been a member of the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, formerly the Association for the Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality, and a director of the board of the association, formerly the 
Association for the Prevention of Infant Mortality, and a director of 
the board of the association, the babies' milk fund, before the time 
the American Hygiene Association came into being, and I really have 
followed their worii with a great deal of care. I can not speak from a 
medical standpoint, but there is so much of this which concerns the 
general hygiene and good sense that I do feel that I can point out 
some things along that line. I feel that it is a very grave question, 
this added Federal control that we are giving to the bureau. We iM 
watch with a great deal of fear the encroachment of the bureaus, 
and some of the members, we think, sit like the proverbial camel 
which found room for his head and not his whole body under the tent. 
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It seems to me that we have to recognize that State rights is not an 
academic question. It is really very vital, and means the control by 
the people in their small communities. You have got to go back to 
the town meetings, which were the cradle of democracy, in New 
England and in Virginia, where the people were vitally interested in 
anything that affected their communities, and then through the coun- 
ties and the States, and it seems to me that the States are the verv 
smallest imit that could take up any of these questions. 

I think it is a case of where we can look at Germany and where 
we see so many of the young men, a great many, who are longing for 
the return of the Imperial German Government, because tney feel 
that their Government took over too many of the different local 
functions. It is the attitude of slaves and not of free men, and we 
have seen where it led the Germans. We want to guard against 
that sort of a bill, and it seems to me that the people, even with an 
imperial government, can find some way of ridding themselves of 
tyrants when things get very bad, but if we are tied up in bureaus, 
intrenched behind red tape, we have a hydra-headed monster that we 
can not attack, because it is hard to get the Congress of the United 
States into action, when once power is given into the hands of the 
bureaus. We have seen Federal oflScials get into the Children's 
Bureau, and into the different States, and we have seen them exert 
pressure to bring suffrage about. I think that they felt that it was 
an admirable thing to do, but nevertheless it is one of those points of 
view open to dispute, and if they can do that in one instance, why 
should not a group of people come in power who believe in socialism, 
sovietism, and bolshevism, and under the guise of their power, go 
into the various States and bring about pressure of that kind. 

Now let us see who is advocating this measure. Good Housekeep- 
ing it is said is advocating this measure. Who owns Good House- 
keeping ? We all know that it is one of the Hearst publications, and 
I do not think that William Randolph Hearst is a verv good guide to 
follow. There are a great deal of things certainly which are not admir- 
able in what he has stood for. Perhaps, under his guidance, great 
discord could be brought about airiong the Allies. It seems to me 
when, you begin to put this power out of reach of the people that you 
are doing a very grave thing. 

The C&AIRMAN. Are you opposed to the Children's Bureau ? • 

Mrs. GiBBS. Not when it is limited along certain lines. I was on 
the child's welfare committee in the Council of Defense, and they 
did very admirable work there. They aroused parents to the fact 
that there was a standard for their children, and they made them 
want to have their children come up to that standard. I think that 
we can lots of times, particularly in war times, get people interested 
in doing things when tney would not do it in any other way. There is 
a great deal then which tends to stimuliate action. Now, I am the 
mother of four children, and I do not think I am heedless to the suffer- 
ers of humanity, and I can not feel that when you take these questions 
out of the control of the State, that you are going to get half as far 
as you do now. In our city we have a splendid organization of pub- 
lic spirited men working along lines of charity, and one of the several 
charities is the public milk fund, which has 14 different stations, 
and which has clinics and nurses that visit, and they are in touch 
with the most representative men who gladly sacrifice their time and 
their money to keep everything up to the standard. 
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Senator Jones. To what extent is similar work being carried on in 
the various States ? Are the States now doing this kind of work in 
the way that it should be done ? 

Mrs. GiBBS. Yes; I think they are all striving very hard to come up 
to an ideal along that line. 

Senator Jones. And to what extent are they succeeding ? 

Mrs. GiBBS. Well, it is a matter of very slow growth. I will take 
up a few of those, if you can give me the time. I feel that this 
American Children's Hygiene Association has done splendid work 
all over this country. Thev have their different affiliated societies 
in every State, and Dr. Ricnard A. Bolt made the statement before 
the other hearing — he is a director — and he said that there are 215 
affiliated societies and that all the leading medical men in the country 
are trying to work out these problems. 

Now, it seems to me 

Senator Jones. Have you any data to show what is being done on 
that question in the State of New Mexico ? 

Mrs. GiBBS. No. The American Children's Hygiene Association 
has that data. You can get in touch with them and you can get 
excellent data. 

The Chairman. American Children's Hy^giene Association has 
indorsed this bill. 

Mrs. GiBBS. I will take that up in a minute. You see, the whole 
thing is with that association. I have a letter from Dr. Bolt, and he 
says that the American Children's Hygiene* Association, representing 
2,200 members, 215 organizations, and I have his written statement 
with his executive committee of 11 members, and they are the ones 
who decided about the bill, and the affiliated societies, of which I am 
a member, did not discuss it. There has been some high-handed 
methods of getting the indorsement. There have been some star- 
chamber proceedings. I do not accuse Dr. Bolt, but I think perhaps 
that he was very much mistaken, because Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, jr., 
who has been a child specialiat in Maryland long before this child 
hygiene association came into being, I have a statement from him 

The Chairman. Are you through with Dr. Bolt? 

Mrs. GiBBS. I am simply saying that I am now going to show that 
this affiliated society oi which Dr. J. H. Maxon Knox, jr., is the 
president — he claims that he speaks for 215 affiliated societies. This 
association of which I am a member never indorsed or discussed it. 

The Chairman. But Dr. Bolt has filed a brief in favor of the bill 

Mrs. GiBBS. But without authority from all of the affiliated asso- 
ciations. I feel that perhaps this statement of Dr. J. H. Mason 
Knox, jr., will also have some bearing on that. I can not feel that 
a man who has come to a leading position in his profession in the 
State of Maryland, who is the head of an affiliated society — I feel 
and it seems to me that Dr. Bolt has exceeded his authority. 

Senator McKellar. Then that would indicate that there is some 
sort of a bureaucracy in the local organization 

Mrs. GiBBS. There are a number of them who have had pressure 
brought to bear on them. This thing is being stampeded through. 
The medical men of the country stand in the midst of great turmoil, 
and to my mind, there has been a very undignified method of forcing 
it through. We have had difficulty in having a hearing here 

The Chairman. What do you mean that you have had difficulty 
in having a hearing here ? 
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Mrs. GiBBS. We did not even know that the bill was to be taken 
up again, and we found it out only by our chairman making a very 
great effort to get a hearing. We have not found that you are at all 
eager for us to come 

The Chairman. You are absolutely wrong about that. 

Mrs. GiBBS. Well, I am only too glad to do anything I can. I 
came here as a patriotic citizen who objects to this type of legislation, 
and I know that many of the doctors will object to it if you give them 
half a chance to do so. 

Senator Warren. Don't you think it would be better to allow this 
woman to finish her testimony now ? 

Mrs. GiBBS. I will be very glad to come again and to give any 
information that T can. The Maryland organization has never 
brought this question up before it. Dr. Knox in our State carries a 
great deal of weight, and he is a very prominent obstetrician and 
pediatrician, and is at the head of the Mount Wilson Sanitarium, an 
institution that is given over to the care of babies and he writes : 

My Dear Mrs. Gibbs: In reference to the Sheppard-Towner bill about which you 
have spoken to me would say I am in favor of any general movement which will 
increase the proper care furnished to mothers and young children throughout the 
country. It seems to me that the final decision as to the kind of care furnished by 
the several States to mothers and babies should rest not in a single bureau, as is pro- 
posed in the present bill, but in a small company of physicians — all experts 
in obstetrics and pediatrics, entirely removed from politics. 

I wish some such modification could be introduced in this bill before it is finally 
passed. • 

Now, Dr. George W. Dobbin, one of the leading obstetricians in 
Baltimore, and a man who has gone into this question, also indorses 
the statement of Dr. Knox, and is very anxious to appear at this 
hearing this morning, but at such short notice he could not come here 
owing to an engagement with a patient and he had to say that he 
indorses everything that Dr. Knox said. 

Now, it seems to me that this bill is a fraudulent pretense, in the 
name of maternity, to allow amateur investigators to get their travel- 
ing expenses, draw salaries, and office expenses, and I do not really 
see how they are going to get very far with that kind of thing. There 
is no excuse, there is no reason for experimentation, and have women 
go to work for the Federal Government on any work that can be 
done in their own States. 

Now, as to this D. A. R. indorsement, I want to say that I am a 
member of the D. A. 11., and it has never been discussed before our 
association. Mrs. Kenyon, of the League of Women Voters, told 
you how in Minnesota this thing was railroaded through. They 
could not discuss it because Carrie Chapman Catt said that it would 
have to go through. It is a high-handed thing, the abuse of this 
power, and there has been tremendous influence to railroad this 
thing through. 

Now some of you gentlemen were not on the former committee, 
and you have not heard discussed what appears in the report of the 
hearings before the House Committee, but you will find that the 
Massachusetts Civic Alliance submitted testimony declaring that 
6,000 physicians had been canvassed and only 1 in 20 favored 
Government interference. The main objections were that it tends 
toward socialism and governmental paternalism, and would promote 
illegitimacy and the procreation of the most unfit; that the physi- 
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cians of Worcester and Fitchburg, Mass., presented a notable brief 
against the bill. After showing that prenatal and postnatal laws in 
Germany had not produced the ''superman'^ but an inferior man, 
and declaring that ''control by the individual is democracy and 
control by the State is autocracy,^' these physicians assert that ''it 
is a step toward State control of the practice of medicine.'' 

Moreover, they say, "physicians have been told that this legisla- 
tion must go through and it is better to steer it than oppose it," add- 
ing that the physicians of Worcester don't want to steer it but 
oppose! it, because it leads to socialism and because it is radically 
wrong. 

Isn't it time that we found out about the lobby that is trying to 
force this bill through Congress ? Surely unsound sentimentalism is 
a bad guide to follow. Certainly the fijreat mass of mothers of this 
country believe in self-respect and self-help, and it seems to me that 
the fathers also can aid in solving these problems without Federal 
interference. 

Dr. Frank Goodnow, president of the Johns Hopkins University, 
does not approve of this bill, nor of the Smith-Towner bill, nor does 
Dr. Jacob Hollander, professor of political economy, as they both 
feel that these bills stand for a usurpation of power by the Federal 
Government, which is exceedingly dangerous. The fact that one will 
cost us hundreds of millions and the other a few millions makes no 
difference in the principles which are at stake. 

It seems to me that after reading the hearings before, we certainly 
do not need any further investigation. I think that the American 
Child Hygiene Association can give you all data in regard to infant 
mortality and in regard to maternal mortality. We agree that the 
death rate has been high, and that it is a very important subject, 
but those urging the biU state that the principal thing is due to the 
shortage of ooctors and nurses. Another thing is that ignorance is 
also a factor, and they say that rural isolation is another thing and 
that lower incomes is another. I do not know just how the Federal 
Government is going to handle the doctor question, but it seems to 
me that it should be handled by medical men. It should be handled 
by doctors, by specialists, by obstetricians and by pediatricians, 
who understand the care of mothers, and who understand the care of 
babies, and it is a very difficult question. You can go to the highest 
authorities, and you will find that none of the hospitals have the 
facilities for training and giving them the experience that they ought 
to have. 

I talked with a specialist in Boston, an eminent obstetrician, and 
he said that unless a hospital can have at least a thousand obstetrical 
patients every year, that hospital is not in a position to give the 
training that they ought to have, and unless you get these very well- 
trained men, you are not getting the best, for it is a fact that the 
ordinary practitioner is not as good as a trained midwife. Never- 
theless, we do not wish the standard to be the midwife standard, 
but we want to have the doctor standard, and I do not see how these 
amateur investigators are going to get very far in thnt regard. I 
think that the mothers and the chSdren have the right to have 
proper medical care when a child is born, and if you are going to have 
this maternal hygiene given by an amateur, wnere are you going to 
get ? Of course tnere are many other things, such as kidney compuca- 
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tions, that any woman must know about, but I say to anybody that 
what they should do to keep themselves in good condition and not 
to think about what was afcout to happen, for it is better to keep 
them in a perfectly normal condition. We want every woman to 
have the right kind of care, but it seems to me that when we begin to 
suggest this kind of Federal control to the women of the nation, even 
if they accepted it, it would break down their self-respect. The 
minute that you give people something for nothing, that minute 
you begin to hurt these women. In this case the Government is not 
only paternalistic but it is maternalistic as well, and I believe it will 
get into very serious complications. Ignorance, of course, is some- 
thing that we have to combat, but you can not make over a woman 
if she has not the intelligence and the training and the good sense to 
bring up the children properly. Now, when you get the children to 
the adult age, aren't they going to break down unless you teach them 
how to take care of themselves ? If the mothers do not teach the 
children to get enough sleep and to get enough food, what kind of 
mothers are you going to have anyway ? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all of this comes back to the home. That is 
where evervthing begins and that is where everything ends, and it 
is a case oi where you have got to educate them liberally. Right 
in our schools we have been doing some good work. We do not 
need any Federal investigators to tell us what to do. I know that 
in a class of 60 little children only 2 of them had coffee and a bun 
for their breakfast, and it was not a case of poverty either. The 
trouble is with the mothers. Instead of trying to find out how we are 

foing to feed our children, those women do it m the very easiest way. 
t is a case of getting back to the home, the fundamental thing. 

Now it seems to me that the Federal Government can not educate 
the doctors. If you would only get the leading doctors together 
and ask them what they suggest, you will get something for this 
Sheppard-Towner bill. 

Rm*al isolation — you do not ask the Federal Government to remedy 
that. Certainly no Federal agent can cross natural barriers, and no 
Federal agent can cover a space of 50 miles in an hour. Nature gives 
a woman nine months warning, and she can take the necessary pre- 
cautions and be near by when help is needed. The rural isolation 
can not be remedied. 

In regard to low incomes, we know that when an income is low 
jrou do not get as good care, but nevertheless in my own town there 
IS a young woman m whom I have been interested for years, and she 
has 10 children, and her husband is working on a chauffeur's salary; 
but notwithstanding that she gets the best of attention. She gets 
one of the leading obstetricians for $25 every time she has a child. 
Now here is a woman that has some intelligence and shows some 
interest in this sort of thing. Wherever you can get that you get the 
right kind of help. Of course in the rural communities it is difficult 
to get doctors to go there. I realize that a man has paid a large 
amount of money for his education, and he has been to the expense 
of laborious training, and he wants to be where he can get some re- 
turn, and he realizes that to go out in a rural community is a very- 
difficult thing, but that is one of the things that the medical associ- 
ation has to work out — some method of getting them out into the 
rural communities. 
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Then comes the question of personal taxat^ion. You say that the 
incomes are low. They are low. They are altogether too low for 
the people to be taxed so heavily. And the people understand that. 
I think that the last election showed how much they resented this 
taxation and this interference. And it will have a very serious 
influence on these people. We see thousands and millions of for- 
eigners coming here because they hated their Government. Are we 
going to have a Government that will be hated because of the op- 
pressive taxation and because of the interference and the investiga- 
tions? And we know the cost of this, and we know that the Gov- 
ernment does not reach out and get the money from nowhere. I 
can not see why we can not keep our money and spend it on our- 
selves. We can work out something. 

It seems to me in this whole wiing the average man and the 

{>hysician have been too busv to go into it. They are not pro- 
essionals in legislation, but they have sent you gentlemen here to 
help them to protect themselves and use your force and your judg- 
ment, which they feel is superior to theirs, in staying the tide of this 
over-centralization. It seems to me that you certainly ought to 
delay this matter in order that you may get the very, very best 
advice possible of the people in this country. In the Jonns Hopkins 
Hospital you will find a lot of men who can give you splendid aavice, 
and you can find them in the American Child Hygiene and the 
American Medical Association and in a great many other places. 

I think that finishes everything that I have to say. Any questions 
that you may care to ask me I will be glad to answer. 

The Chairman. If there are no questions, we are very much olbiged 
to you, Mrs. Gibbs. 

STATEMENT OF EBEN W. BUKNSTEAD, SECRETARY OF THE 

MASSACHUSETTS CIVIC ALLIANCE. 

The Chairman. You are Eben W. Burnstead, and you are secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Civic Alliance ? 

Mr. Burnstead. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you please let us know what the Massa- 
chusetts Civic Alliance is ? 

Mr. Burnstead. I shall have to ask your courtesy and leniency, 
as I am onlv here at the permission of my doctor yesterday, and got 
out of my bed on Monday. For that reason I shall detain you as 
briefly as I can. 

The Massachusetts Civic Alliance does not boast a large member- 
ship and never has. It was organized in 1901. It has a nucleus of 
a few hundred members, and it represents from time to time numbera 
of citizens, sometimes thousands of citizens of Massachusetts, and 
other times hundreds, and so on. At the present time I received a 
tele^am, or a long distance, from the Worcester North District 
Medical Society, stating that they had sent you a resolution, and I 
can say that I represent the oflScials of that society, with whom our 
society has worked, also the Fitchburg District Medical Society, and 
we have worked with various other district societies of medical men 
throughout Massachusetts. 

The Chairman. Where is your office ? 

Mr. Burnstead. Our office is at 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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The Chairman. And how much of a force do you have in your 

office? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. We have three men, two men in the office and 
one man as the occasion requires, and any stenographer as occasion 
requires. Our president is Kev. Dayton W. Lyman, the editor for 
many years of the Fall River Daily News. We have in our organ- 
ization men whom I will not name, for they stand high in their com- 
munity, and it has never been our purpose to give notoriety to the 
names of the men we represent, because from time to time it is the 
duty of the members to lavor or to oppose legislation, and we do not 
wish to make it at any time unpleasant for anv of our members. 
Then, in addition you have had a telegram from the Civic Federation 
in Chicago, another one of which I have here, and I will show you 
their letterhead, which will help to show the extent and the stanaing 
of that Civic Federation of Cnicago, and the letter itself contains 
interesting matter upon this bill from them. 

The Chairman. What is the Civic Federation of Chicago? Is 
that a branch 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. No; it is a local organization that has been fight- 
ingmeasures that would tend to increase the burden of the taxpayers. 

The Chairman. Many of these have very large names, and we like 
to find out about them. Does that cover the civic associations of 
Chicago, or is it a letterhead organization ? We can not find out 
whether some of these societies are real bona fide societies or whether 
they are letterhead societies. Do you know anything about the 
Civic Federation of Chicago ? 

Mr. Burnstead. I coula not tell you as to that. 

The Chairman. Did they send you a copy of the telegram that 
they sent to the committee? 

Mr. Burnstead. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How did they happen to do that ? Are they con- 
nected with you in any way ? 

Mr. Burnstead. Well, we have been working together. 

The Chairman. Did you wire them about the oill ^ 

Mr. Burnstead. I notified them of the hearing by telegram, and 
they wired me as to the name of the committee, and 1 had a telegram 
sent back to them with the chairman of the committee's name. 
Then I have filed with the committee, for what it may be worth, the 
editorial already referred to by the preceding speaker in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, the highest medical authority 
in the United States. I have in my pocket a letter which was re- 
ceived at the beginning of 1920 upon the subject of obstetrical care 
by the Government, from the Boston Obstetrical Society. The 
president. Dr. Franklin S. Newell — this is from the letter — 

At the recent meeting of the Obstetrical Society of Boston, the president, Dr. 
Franklin S. Newell, authorized me to forward you the following extract from our 
minutes. January 27, 1920, the following resolution was passed by a majority vote 
of the society: "That the Obstetrical Society of Boston is opposed to the proposed 
legislation in regard to maternity benefits, as not calculated to improve obstetrical 
practice in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts." 

James Lincoln Huntingdon, 

Secretary . 
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Massachusetts has taken a great interest in this problem. For 
several years, going back to 1912, the issue has been advocated and 
matter has appeared in reports, and we have had biUs in the legis- 
lature that have passed tne senate, in 1920 and 1919, passed the 
senate, and still tney do not have the law in Massachusetts. Last 
June the bill was deieated in the house through substitution by 140 
votes to 20. There has been discussion on the floor of both branches, 
and the matter has been aired probably as widely as in any State 
legislature, and that is the sentence of the legislators who have 
studied the matter in my State. That resolve was killed last Jime 
after it had been substituted, killing the bill. Then another resolve 
was entered to have a commission investigate the matter and report, 
the report of which I have here, in House Document No. 1835, and 
the members of this session, I thmk it is perfectly proper to state, 
have been polled at the beginning, and they entered the matter with 
open minds, and this bill has been killed, and the two committees on 
public welfare- and social welfare reported that no legislation was 
necessary, and that report was accepted by the house and by the sen- 
ate at least without revision. 

Senator Jones. Do I understand that you are not only opposed 
to Federal legislation, but that you are opposed to any State legisla- 
tion on the subject ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, my society is opposed to State 
care of maternity. 

Senator Jones. Do you believe that there should be any sort of 
an organization to look after such subjects ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. In an advisory capacity, the department of 
health, advises by its doctors and otherwise 

Senator Jones. What department of health ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Our State department of health. 

Senator Jones. Created by law? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Created bv law. 

Senator Jones. Then you are not opposed to State legislation 
upon the subject, are you ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. We are opposed to State care of maternity, and 
it is perfectly true that certain things are needful to be known, and 
where that knowledge is not had 

Senator Jones. You say that certain things are needful to be 
known. Do you mean that things are fixed, and if so, who fixes 
them? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. I mean by that nature requires certain prenatal 
€are 

Senator McKellar. Your society is entirely satisfied with mater- 
nity conditions as they now exist in Massachusetts, and you do not 
want any amendments of the law, State or Federal ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. That is so, sir, and we support that by claiming 
that the conditions 

Senator McKellar. What was the infant mortality in Massa- 
<5husetts ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. The last infant mortality is about 82 per 1,000 
births, and it is a venr low rate. The infant mortality in the United 
States is not high. It is about 100 to 1, and when you consider the 
handicap, if I may use that word, of the statistics of our country, 
you must admit tnat those figures are significant. We do not be- 
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lieve that a change of this system that we now have from private 
to public control will give you any less infant mortality, but it would 
tend to a greater infant mortality, because you will have a system 
that has not worked efficiently in other matters, to take the place 
of a system that has made America what she is. 

Now, in this report that I stated was defeated this year, a few in- 
teresting things are worthy of your attention. One is the Question- 
naire of the physician, and the other is the questionnaire of the social 
welfare societies. The point is this, that those physicians who replied 
were overwhelminglv against each of the questions put up to them, 
and these social wdiare societies were in a majority in opposition, and 
these societies, you will have an idea as to their character, if I shall 
simply name some of them, and they were the Worcester Society for 
District Nursing, the Associated Charities of Worcester, the Instruc- 
tive District Nursing Association of Boston, the Brockton Visiting 
Nurse Association, the Lowell Guild of District Nursing and Baby 
Hygiene, the Lowell Social Service League, the Boston Provident 
Association, the Boston Children's Friend Society, the Newton Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, the Visiting Nurse Association of Spring- 
field, the Associated Charities of Boston and the Children's Home 
Association of Hampshire County. 

Senator Phipps. Is that volume of the report made on this particu- 
lar resolution ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. That is all the report that they made. 

Senator Phipps. I want to know, is it summarized in any place so 
that we could get a brief abstract of it ? 

Air. BuRNSTEAD. There are some summaries at the back and tabu- 
lations. 

Senator Shortridge. What is the publication ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. That is the State commission report of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Senator Shortridge. And what is it you wish to add in regard to 
these societies ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. The answers of those societies are to the various 
questions appearing here, are 5 yes, 6 no; 4 yes, six no; 3 yes, 8 no; 
2 yes and 9 no. 

Senator Phipps. In order to make that intelligent we will have to 
know what the questions were. 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Thcsc answers were based upon 7,402 births during 
the year ending August 31, 1920, which were cared for by these socie- 
ties. In answer to the question ''Was there in any of these instances 
a failure of proper maternity care during confinement?'' 5, represent- 
ing 6,477 cases; 6, representing 925 cases said no. In answer to the 
Siestion ''Was there any instance in which the mother was obliged 
rough poverty to get up and be about sooner than the physician 
would ordinarily advise? 4, representing 5,763 cases said yes; 6, 
representing 1,639 cases said no. In answer to the question "Were 
there cases where definite impairment of health occurred, either of 
mother or child, because of lack of proper care, before, during or im- 
mediately after confinement?'' 3, representing 5,289 cases said yes ; 
8 representing 1,426 cases said no. In answer to the question "Was 
there any instance where failure of prenatal advice and instruction 
resulted m danger to the health of mother or child?" 2, representing 
5.041 cases saici yes, 9 representing 1,674, cases said no. In answer 
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to the question * ' Would a straight maternity benefit, paid by the Com- 
monwealth, be justified in your opinion based upon your experience," 
3, representing 927 cases, said yes; 7, representing 772 cases said no. 

The Chairman. Are those questions as to whether or not they 
are against this particular measure ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Certain details of those problems of having 
maternity provided to the general health measure 

The Chairman. But that is your State bill? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Yes, sir; it is the State bill. 

The Chairman. And has no reference to this. 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Now, lastly, I would like to give you this informa- 
tion of soilie of the Massachusetts obstetricians. They are in printed 
form, and a copy of the State bill in this form, and, furthermore, to 
sav that the Massachusetts Civic Alliance 

The Chairman. The State bill is a short bill, and I think perhaps 
you had better put it in the record. I think that ought to go into 
the record, together with this information. 

(Sections 1, 2, 4, and 7 of the Massachusetts maternity bill are 
here printed in the record in full, as follows:) 

AN ACT for the better protection of the life and health of mothers and infants. 

Section 1. The department of public health is hereby authorized to provide advice, 
instruction, and visiting nursing care to women during their pregnancy and con- 
finement, and to mothers and their infants after childbirth, regardless of their finan- 
cial condition. 

Sbc. 2. Whenever it shall come to the attention bf the department of public health 
that any such woman is in need of aid other than that provided for in section 1, it may 
certify the fact, together with recommendations as to the care necessarj^, to the com- 
missioner of public welfare or to the authorities of the city or town in which the 
mother or infant so certified is found in distress, and thereupon it shall be the duty 
of the department of public welfare or the local authorities, as the case may be, to 
provide such care; ana no woman shall be deemed to be a pauper by reason of having 
received such aid. 

******* 

Sec. 4. The department of public health shall make and may alter, revise, or 
amend all reasonable rules and regulations necessary to the execution of this act, and 
no mother shall be eligible to the provisions of this act unless she shall comply with 
the same. 

******* 

Sec 7. For the purpose of carrying out the pro^dsions of this act there may be 
expended annually by the department of public health such sums as may be appro- 
priated by the general court. 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. My last matter of testimony, Mr. Chairman, is 
regarding the protest of the physicians of Massachusetts to this report 
and bill which I have in this tabulated form, and it contains the names 
of 775 physicians of Massachusetts, with their addresses by street and 
number, m 18 cities and counties throughout the State. 

The Chairman. And they protested against this bill ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. They protested against that bill. 

The Chairman. When you say ^^ that bill " do you mean the State 
bill? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. I mean the bill that I have given you. 

The Chairman. The State bill ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. The State bill. These physicians are prominent 
physicians of the State. 

Senator Phipps. Can you tell us how many physicians are regis- 
tered in the State of Massachusetts ? 
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^ Mr. BuRNSTEAD. There are about 6,000 registered physicians. 

Senator Phipps. Have you any data snowing the number of 
ohildbirths that occur in hospitals in the State of Massachusetts ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Not in hospitals; I have no such data. 

Senator Phipps. The point I had in mind is whether or not it is 
becoming more the custom for women who are about to be confined to 

fo to a hospital until after the child is born, or 10 days or two weeks 
efore returning to the home, instead of having the birth occur in. 
an out-of-the-way country place. 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. I can say, Senator, that the hospital treatment 
is becoming more popular in Massachusetts. 

Senator Phipps. Do you have any record to show whether it is 
becoming more general ? 

Mr. Burn STEAD. Yes; among those who can pay for it. It is so 
in our State. 

The Chairman. And do you know what the hospital fees are now ? 

Mr. Burnstead. $600 was the fee in one case, it oeing $200 for the 
physician and $400 for hospital and nurses. 

The Chairman. And does that include the medicine? 

Mr. Burnstead. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is a little difficult for some people to raise the^ 
money to go to hospitals. 

Senator Phipps. I believe they do it in Colorado for about one- 
fourth of that figure, and it is becoming quite customary among 
women whose homes are in the mountain districts to go to the hos- 
pitals, where there is no settlement in the mountain districts. 

Senator Walsh. Do you know what the attitude of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society is toward this bill ? 

Mr. Burnstead. Senator, I would have to state that the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society has not taken any action on it. 

Senator Walsh. Do you know the opinion of Dr. Walter P. 
Bowers ? 

Mr. Burnstead. No, not personally. 

Senator Walsh. Who is at the head of the examining board? 

Mr. Burnstead. No, I do not know. 

Senator Sterling. Do you know whether it has been brought 
before the medical society or not ? 

Mr. Bltinstead. Not to my knowledge; no. I know that it has 
been handled by the district medical societies throughout the State, 
and Dr. Worcester, the president of the Massachusetts Medical 
Societjr, is authority' for the statement that all of the district medi- 
cal societies have gone against the Massachusetts report 

Senator Walsh. What is his first name ? 

Mr. Bltinstead. Alfred. 

Senator Walsh. Do you know whether any district society has 
given any consideration to the bill ? 

Mr. Burnstead. The Worcester north district has given no 
expression to this particular bill. 

Senator Walsh. Have they taken any action on it ? 

Mr. Burnstead. They have; and your chairman there has a 
resolution in opposition to it. 

The Chairman. What is that ? 

Mr. Burnstead. The Worcester north district. It may be a 
telegram, sir, to you. 
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The Chairman. I have an impression that I have received some- 
thing of that kind. You may go ahead. 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. The last point before I finish, to show the value 
of those names of the physicians, is that they signed a card similar 
to the one that I have in my hand, in whion they either cross out 
the word "favorable '' or ''opposed.'^ 

In response to your circular letter of April 12 on the maternity benefits bill, you 
can put me down as ''opposed" ''favorable" to such maternity benefits. Name, 
blank line, street number, city, or town. 

Senator Warren. Who sent those out ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. The Massachusetts Civic Alliance. 

The Chairman. That is, on the State bill, is it not? I want to 
be clear about that. Is that on the State bill ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And your State bill gave insurance maternity 
benefits ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. No : we opposed insurance maternity. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say that it did not give insurance 
maternity benefits ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. It did not carry or favor the cash benefits. 

The Chairman. Did the bill carry insurance maternity benefits ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The bill in your State legislature ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You are sure about that? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. I am quite sure about .that. There was evidence 
presented to them — they investigated 607 deaths of mothers, and 
they found that in these cases all deaths were in families where there 
were one and two thousand dollars income, and it was not a matter 
of poverty. 

The Chairman. The commission reported against maternity bene- 
fits. I see that the bill does not cover maternity insurance. 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. This little block of cards [indicating] is my last 
word. Those are all the cards that we have signed ^^ favorable '' in^ 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Senator Walsh. You sent out 6,000? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Two thousand six hundred physicians received 
the letter, and the cards, and a copy of the bill. 

Senator Walsh. How many cards are there there favorable ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Fourteen. Their names are included on this 
back page. 

Senator Warren. Do you mean that only 14 out of the entire 
number were favorable ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Ycs, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DB. CHABLES G. HILL, BALTIMOBE, MD. 

The Chairman. Will you tell us your business, and where you live ? 
Dr. Hill. I am a physician, and I specialize on nervous and mental 
diseases. 
The Chairman. Where is your home ? 
Dr. Hill. Baltimore. 
The Chairman. We would be very glad to hear from you, doctor. 
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Dr, Hux. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have no elaborate notes 
<c muiusciipt to read you, but Imerely am here in my interest in the 
subject. I want to say briefly what the views of the general rim of 
riie profession with whom I come in contact are. In tne first place, 
the medical profession is always alert and always on the lookout for 
anything looting toward the advancement of the citizens, especially 
<m the maternity question. We look to the foresters to make our 
forests, and we looK to our stock men to protect our stock, and we 
think that it is necessary to look to the doctors for the protection of 
the children bom into tne community. 

Now, how can this be accomplished is a very important matter to 
discuss. I believe briefly that this can best be done by the States 
individually. We believe that it can be best done by the voluntary 
associations, with promptings from some bureau, if you choose, where 
information can be gatnered, and statistics can be worked out and 
facts provided. 

Senator McB^ellar. But you do think that there is some need 
of some improvements, do you not ? 

Dr. Hill. There is always need of improvement. The medical 

Erofession and all the social organizations and the philanthropic 
odies are chiefly alive to the importance of this subject, and they 
are willing to give whatever assistance can be given, and we believe 
that these bodies are managing and handling this subject admirably. 
There are many of them, and they have innumerable names and 
titles throughout all of the States, and especially in our State, which 
has been for a long time regarded as the center of medical advance- 
ment and learning. It would be very unfortunate, in my opinion, 
if this important measure should be made the football of politics. 
It should nave no political aspect at all. In our social organizations 
and in the medical organizations we have no politics. There is no 
doubt that the social and the physical and the mental condition of 
the public should be improvea. We get our information from the 
social hygiene committee, the committee on medical hygiene, and 
from the child labor services which are constantly workmg out this 
program, and the results of their labors are always before us. 

Now, this bill, even at its best, as far as I can see affords no pro- 
tection. There is nothing in that but advice. Now, advice is not 
very easily taken. It is easily given but it is not so easily taken. 
It is very disagreeable at times, but a propaganda from an intelligent 
source, not a political source, but from an intelligent body of physi- 
cians and from laymen and from philanthropists who are interested 
in this subject; any kind of a thing emanating from their hands, care- 
fully and thoroughly considered and judiciously administered, would 
be read by the puolic. The public is very open to propaganda in 
matters of that Kind. Some one starts the idea that bad teeth 
is the cause of all evil, and it gets into the newspapers, and we have 
the spectacle of people going around toothless but they are not 
cured. 

Senator Jones. The illustration which you give, Doctor, strikes 
me as being quite to the point with which we are dealing. Now, 
in your State of Maryland, perhaps you have your civic societies 
very well organized and these various matters pretty well looked 
after, but are you doing to-day in those States where tnat is not the 
case ? As you have just indicated, isn^t it quite probable that there 
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will be a propaganda regarding the teeth being the source of all ills, 
and thus reach the people? How are you going to correct that? 
How are you going to control this unwise propaganda ? 

Dr. Hill, i am very glad you asked me that question. The medi- 
cal profession and all associated bodies and organizations and inter- 
ests center in this country in the American Medical Association. 
The American Medical Journal is their authority. I do not know 
what proportion of the doctors read them, but scarcely any who would 
read at all in the country can you find that does not read the Amer- 
ican Medical Journal. The American Medical Journal acts itself as 
a sort of constant propaganda, shifting through these various agen- 
cies, and the learned men contribute to the pages, constantly advo- 
cating and urging the individual doctors on to activity, and tne State 
medical organizations get such information as you speak of. I think 
it could be better done by other organizations if the American Public 
Health Association or our National Health Association in Washing- 
ton could do it. The national association also inspires or instructs 
and teaches those various organizations who are interested in the 
subject of public health. Every State now has its hygienic organi- 
zation, its public health organizations, and they are combined in a 
general organization. They are the proper ones to distribute the 
information. 

Senator Jones. Is it not true that the widespread information, or 
rather the direction of the attention in a broad way to diseases of 
the teeth, has been brought about through the medical association, 
and all these other things, such as tonsil troubles and appendicitis? 

Dr. Hill. Yes, sir; but the public has been educated to that 
through the medical association and the medical profession. 

Senator McKellar. And they have made appendicitis very popu- 
lar, have they not, and the taking out of the tonsils, and so on 5 

Dr. Hill. Yes, sir; especiallv in the very fashionable communities. 

The Chairman. And your oDJection to this is that it merely gives 
advice ? 

Dr. Hill. I do not see anything else. 

The Chairman. The proposition has been made that it seeks to 
control. You do not see any control in this, do you ? 

Dr. Hill. I can see it only by innuendo. 

Senator McKellar. And do you think that it interferes with 
State rights ? 

Dr. Hill. I think it does. That is one opposition to it, or objec- 
tion to it, that it can be managed by the State with a control of the 
things. I think the best plan for this, if it is carried out and is 
passed, is to declare this — the things aimed at in this bill — is to put 
it into the general national health organization, the general bureau, 
the Public Health Service. 

Senator McKellar. You think it is a good plan? 

Dr. Hill. I think it is a good plan, if it is properly administered, 
but I am quite sure that if it be kicked arouna as a political football 
it would fail in the very purpose that you gentlemen desire. 

Senator McKellar. I did not know that there was any political 
importance connected with it. How could it be used as a political 
football ? I would like to know if there is any such thing in it. 

Dr. Hill. The American public health association, the national 
public health association, which has accomplished so much, which 
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has accomplished things which are almost miraculous, which have 
wiped out the seeds of yellow fever and of malaria, and has accom- 
plished innumerable things 

The Chairman. Do you mean the Public Health Service ? 

Dr. Hill. I mean the Federal bureau. They cooperated with the 
States 

Senator McKellar. I know, but that is what is being done here. 

Dr. Hill. Now that is a scientific body of the very highest im- 
portance. This association disclosed the germs of the dreaded yellow 
lever, and of malaria, and many others — they have taken care of hog 
cholera and all of those things. If that had oeen a political appoint 
ment by the President or by anybody or by any oody of political 
men, and if they went in there through political appointment and 
allowed to struggle along in that way, we would have yellow fever 
still in New Orleans 

Senator McKellar. As I understand it, Gen. Bolteon did more 
to stamp out yellow fever than any other man. He was a sort of a 
political appomtee, wasn't he ? He was a good Democrat and was 
appointed by the Republicans a number of times. 

Dr. Hill. I do not remember. 

Senator Warren. He was in the Army. 

Dr. Hill. In his official position, and his wonderful service, there 
is no politics; he is above all an American citizen. 

Senator Shortridge. Perhaps you mean partizanship. Is not 
that the proper term ? 

Dr. Hill. Yes; I mean partizanship. 

The Chairman. And if this is put under the Public Health Service 
you would not have any objection to it at all ? 

Dr. Hill. Not at all. 

The Chairman. And you would not think that it would be con- 
flicting with State rights if it were put under the Public Health 
Service ? 

Dr. Hill. No; because the Public Health Service cooperates with 
the States. 

Senator Jones. Are you connected with any private or local asso- 
ciation ? 

Dr. Hill. No; not with any local association. I belong to all of 
the medical societies in Baltimore and in the State, that is tne general 
societies, but my work is local 

Senator McKellar. You speak of the work now being done in 
Maryland. Can you give us the child death rate, the infant mor- 
tality in Maryland ? 

Dr. Hill. I can not repeat it. I do not recall it, but it is rather 
lamentable. 

Senator Jones. Are you active in your profession now ? 

Dr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And in what way ? 

Dr. Hill. I am the physician in chief of Mount Hope Retreat, and 
I also carry on my private consulting practice, as I have been for 50 
years. 

The Chairman. But in order to really save the baby and the 
mother, does it make much difference whether it is done through the 
State agencies or through the Federal agencies ? 
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Dr. Hill. If you can save them, of course, if you can save 
them 

The Chairman. It is worth while. 

Dr. Hill. It is worth while. 

The Chairman. And there is no conflict of State rights when you 
are unwilling to let the public die ? 

Dr. Hill. There are no State rights on that at all. 

The Chairman. The real truth is that our southern Democratic 
friends are trading away their States rights for a mess of pottage. 

Dr. Hill. I am sorry to say that that is frequently done. 

Senator McKellar. I would like to know just in what way the 
so-called Democrats of the South have traded the State rights away 
for a mess of pottage. 

The Chairman. The boll weevil head 

Dr. Hill. I am not sufficiently enough of a politician, but I am 
from the South, and I am very much interested in keeping up the 
standard. 

Senator McKellar! I happen to recall that the appropriations 
for hog cholera and cattle were started under a Republican 
administration. 

Dr. Hill. Yes; and it is a very good thing. 

Senator McKellar. No matter who started these appropriations, 
I think that we might do as much for the human beings. You think 
so, too, don't you. Doctor — that we might do as mugn for babies as 
we do for cattle and hogs and so on ? 

Dr. Hill. Yes, but they are doing as much. With the baby, and 
with the mother of the child, there is a human instinct even in the 
poorest woman to take better care of the children. Some times the 
wealthiest woman has not that maternal instinct as much as the 
poorest woman. In our State there was a complaint of the orphan 
asylums that well-to-do people send their children to orphan asylums 
so that they can enjoy themselves. The complaint is that the rooms 
should be held for those who are really in need, for the orphans who 
have no homes. If you can make mothers mothers, and compel 
them to take care of their children, and if you could instruct the 
mothers to take care of the children themselves, it would be all very 
well if it can be done. If you had a tribunal, a body of men of any 
kind, and if you could collect the statistics and put tnem in a simple 
form of instruction it might be a good thing. People are eager to 
read every kind of medical literature or matters that they can get 
hold of, and if you could distribute among these women of the 
South, it would take only a small part of the proposed amount in 
this proposition, for $100,000 or so, I am told, would distribute this 
information among the women throughout the land and keep it 
before them, I believe you would add more in organizing through the 
State bodies already in existence, and you would give them a lift, 
and you would hold up their hands, and you would accomplish more 
than you could by a bureau in Washington. 

Senator McKellar. And you think, as a southern States right 
Democrat, that the Federal Government might do as much for the 
babies and for the mothers at the time of maternity, as they do for 
the cattle and the pigs ? 
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Dr. Hill. I am sure that would — I am sure that you do not need 
to do that. The cow and the pig has not the maternal instinct of a 
mother 

Senator McKellar. But they do appropriate millions of dollars 
for them. 

Dr. Hill. Yes, sir; and very profitably. The offspring of a 
family of an old sow, we will say, gets the cholera, or anything of 
that kind, and that old sow does not administer medicine to them, 
and consequently they need the help. The human family, the 
intelligence of tne community, and the agencies of the various 
health departments, in almost every State would look after that 
without a measure of this kind. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. ALBERT T. LEATHERBEE, BOSTON, 
MASS., REPRESENTING MASSACHUSETTS ANTISUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Chairmax. Do you represent any association, Mrs. Leather- 
bee? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. I represent the Massachusetts Antisuflrage 
Association, composed of about 40,000 women, 21 years of age and 
over, and I am going to be very brief. 

We object tg this bill because it is paternalistic, socialistic, and 
meddlesome in nature and of no practical value for the objects it 
pretends to effect. 

Its paternalism is self-evident, for it assumes that the people are 
incapable of properly managing such personal and private matters 
as the birth and care of their own offspring, but should rely upon the 
Federal Government to assume the position of midwife, nursemaid, 
and parent. It is the first step toward governmental interference 
with family life, and may prove the entermg wedge for still further 
encroachments. 

The main object of socialism is to disrupt the family and make the 
individual the unit of society. The fundamental basis of our civil- 
ization is the family. It is tne nucleus around which the great social 
fabric has been wrought. It is the very foundation of our national 
life. It is the one institution that all good men and women respect 
and hold dear. The family is the core of every Christian State; and 
it is for these reasons that those who would overturn present Govern- 
ments consider it the first point of attack. Abolish the family and 
the whole structure must fall. 

Marx and Engels preached destruction of the family, and their 
followers have never repudiated this teaching. But our socialists, 
our radicals, our atheists, although they openly preach enmity to 
the family, dare not bring warfare against it at once. They seek its 
destruction by insidious and indirect means. They are beginning 
with legislation that pretends to benefit the family. They come 
garbed m sheep's clothing, but their nature is lupine, and we must be 
on our guard. 

After 2,000 years of Christian civilization are we to progresss in a 
circle until we get back to the pagan standards of ancient Sparta and 
the code of Lycurgus, 800 years before Christ, and regard the child as 
the property of the State and the functions of parenthood mere ma- 
chinery by which citizens are produced ? 
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This bill is meddlesome because it allows agents — I do not say that \ 
it provides for — but allows agents of a Federal bureau to invade the 
homes of our people and subject prospective mothers to annoyance 
and insult in tne most personal and delicate relation of life. It is an 
invasion of the castle oi the American citizen. It is an infringement 
upon personal liberty and the personal rights of the people in the most 
literal sense possible. 

Is it proper, is it depent, to knock on the door of a private home 
and subject a prospective mother to intimate questions on the con- 
ditions and prospects of her pregnancy? 

This bill is impracticable because it provides nothing useful for 
either mother or child. It makes no provision for maternity hos- 
pitals, delivery rooms, or professional advice. On the other hand, 
it does provide for ^^nontechnical instruction" on the ^'hygiene of 
maternity" and ^^ related subjects.^' 

The words ^'related subjects" may cover a multitude of sins. Is 
it unreasonable to infer that when these agents are ^^ making studies, 
investigations, and reports" that they may wander a bit afield and 
delve too deeply into the psychology of sex and the control of pre- 
natal life ? It is placing great opportunities for evil in the hands of 
the unscrupulous and it is vain to believe that each and every agent 
is bound to be above such things. 

We must face facts as they are, not as we should like to have them, 
and no great army of any kind can be organized with every indi- 
vidual of perfect ethics. The subject of sex seems rampant to-day, 
and this type of investigation has a powerful appeal to many who 
are unsuited to pursue it. 

It is not in any way a subject to be handled save by those techni- 
cally trained and scientifically educated especially lor it. It is a 
matter for professional skill, not amateur bungling. 

This bill provides no standards by which tne work shall be done, 
and without proper standards procedure is dangerous. The present 
State laws allow of great laxity in medical practice. All sorts of 
schools of medicine proclaim their varied theories and isms and send 
out their graduates to practice their divers teachings. What school 
shall these maternity agents follow? The bill makes no provision. 
There are almost as many medical sects as there are religious sects, 
and in some cases the two overlap. What is to be done in these 
cases? A subject for wide and wild discussion is opened right here. 

We believe that such matters can best be handled under local super- 
vision. There is a great difference in conditions of the various portions 
of our great country. What might be advisable in remote mountain 
regions is not practical in the mickly populated districts, and vice 
versa. Each section should be allowed to solve its own problems. 
No sweeping legislation can possibly be made that will cover the 
maternity needs of the industrial centers of Massachusetts and the 
plains of New Mexico equally well. 

I know this, for I have lived in both places. What is this bureau 

§oing to do for the child-bearing women of the moimtains of the 
outhwest ? Are investigators to be sent over miles of impopulated 
country to visit a prospective mother in some arroyo of the Sierra 
Caballos? Hardly. And yet she needs advice and care as much 
as any. 
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Is it supposed for one moment that a bureau of the Federal Govern- 
ment can decrease the percentage of childbed deaths better than 
local physicians? Has any attempt of the Federal Government to 
manage purely local affairs been such as to warrant this belief? Is 
it not true that governmental organizations of every kind have more 
employees and greater expense than corresponding private institu- 
tions? Do not all departments of Government demand each year 
larger appropriations for their support and a larger personnel to carry 
on their work ? 

If we keep on establishing bureaus to take over the personal duties 
and responsibilities of the individual, where are we going to end ? 

Is the model State, the vigorous nation with forceful, energetic 
citizens to be formed by governmental coddling and care? If the 
citizen be relieved of responsibility for his own welfare and that of 
his offspring, we shall rapidly become a nation of inefficient weaklings, 
depending upon governmental bureaus in every concern of life. 

This country was made, this Nation was built, by red-blooded, 
independent, hard-working, and self-respecting men and women. It 
will die when its citizens become devitalized parasites living on 
bureaucratic sustenance. 

If the individual is to be discouraged from initiative and private 
exertion by governmental meddling, may God help America, for no 
one else can. 

Senator Sterling. Do you beheve that the State itself should do 
anything toward promoting the care of maternity and infancy ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. The individual State ? 

Senator Sterling. Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. I think that it would be a very good thing if 
we could work it out in a very careful manner. It is not the object 
of the bill to which we object. It is the manner in which it is drawn. 

Senator Sterling. Well, if the States should do anything toward 
promoting the care of maternity and infancy, it does it because of its 
interest in this subject 

Mrs. Leatherbee. That is what it should do it for. 

Senator Sterling. Because of its interest in its citizenship ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sterling. And is not that an interest in the citizen — is 
not that a matter for the National Government also? In other 
words, is not the National Government interested in its citizenship, 
and interested in anything that will promote and advance its citizen- 
ship? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. There are certain lines, which are general lines, 
which should be considered a matter for State control. I mean by 
that that it might be better handled by the State than by the Gov- 
ernment. I do not say that the Federal Government can not pass 
a bill which will be all right. Our people believe that State matters 
can be handled better by their own people, and would it not be better 
to have the clinics, and the maternity hospitals in the industrial 
centers, and delivery rooms, in those centers under the supervision 
of those particular States? They can handle their own problems 
better than the Government can. Take a State like New Mexico, 
where the population is scattered. They can handle their problem 
there better than if they relied on the Federal Government to do it. 
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Senator Jones. I am just wondering if you could not render us 
even more help, if you attempted to revise the bill in a way so that 
it might be modified to suit your views. I know that we would be 
very glad to have any suggestions from you. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. If you w^sh to give me that invitation, I would 
be very glad to go home and send you our suggestions. 

Senator Jones. I think that any modifications or suggestions 
which you might wish to offer along the lines you have been discussing 
this morning, would be very gladly received Dy the committee. Per- 
sonally, I should be very glad to have them. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. You would prefer to have me send it to you 
personally or to the committee ? 

Senator Jones. To the committee, but not to me individually. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. If the chairman of the committee desires it, I 
would be very glad to accept that invitation. 

Senator McKellar. You do not think that in Massachusetts the 
conditions in regard to maternity and infant mortality are so good 
that they can not be improved upon ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. I do not think that any institution is perfect. 
There is nothing relating to the profession of medicine that can not be 
improved upon, and is not constantly being improved upon, through 
the initiative of the physician. 

Senator Jones. In the preparation of your suggestions — you seem 
to be familiar with conditions in Massachusetts and in New Mexico. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And they are decidedly dissimilar, are they not ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And I suggest that you bear that in mind, that this 
must be general legislation, and must be applicable to the whole 
coimtry, if it is adopted at all, and I wish you would bear in mind the 
varied conditions throughout the country in the suggestions which 
you make. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. There is no question about that, Senator, and 
I know it from personal experience m the past. I lived in the mining 
section there, and I can remember the time when I assisted the only 
doctor in a radius of 300 miles, and at one time when he went on a 
vacation I took his place, and I practiced illegally perhaps — I prac- 
ticed medicine, and I feel that I might be able to advise in such a 
way that would look after the interest of the conditions in Massachu- 
setts and in New Mexico. 

Senator Sterling. There is one thing that I would like to have 
Mrs. Leatherbee bear in mind. This bill provides for cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Government. It does not impose 
the terms of the bill on any State. They can adopt it if they choose, 
nor does it impose its terms upon any individual. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. There are many bills which do not impose 
themselves on people, but which are aangerous in themselves. 

Senator McKellar. May I ask that you offer some suggestions 
in that regard? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Anything that might come from me will not 
come from me personally, but from the association which I represent. 
Is there anything more? May I say one thing more? You had 
quite a little argument on hogs and on cattle. Of course, I have 
always thought that that money was not spent for the benefit of the 
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hog as a hoff, or for the benefit of a cow as a cow, but it was to keep 
those anhnals free from disease in order that they might be used for 
food, and really that the people might be protected, and you are 
indirectly protecting the people and not directly protecting the hog 
or the cow. 

Senator Shortridge. And consequently there is no analogy 
between that legislation and this ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Exactly. 

The Qlairman. Do you say that this bill is socialistic and pater- 
nalistic ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And do you think that you can offer suggestions 
which will eliminate that ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. That would be a great question. I would not 
care to answer that personally, and I want to take it back to my 
people. 

The Chairman. And you said that you thought it was a sinister 
method of destroying the family. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. I think that it is the opening wedge, with the 
liberality which it now contains. 

The Chairman. And that it tends toward bolshevism. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And do you think that those who are advocat- 
ing this measure are engaged in the same kind of sinister motives 

Mrs. Leatherbee. No, sir; not all of them; no, sir. 

The Chairman. The President of the United States, you know, 
advocated it in his message. 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Ana I am very sorry to say that in this par- 
ticular case I can not agree with the President of the United States. 

The Chairman. And you do not think that he would have any 
such motive as that 

Mrs. Leatherbee. No; but I do say that there are a great many 
evil measures put through by very good people. We have found 
that most of the trouble of this country is due to the energetic people 
who have some particular bug in their head. 

The Chairman. And that is true with woman suffrage, I suppose ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. In my opinion; yes, sir. 

Senator Shortridge. I gather from your remarks and from the 
answers which you have made to questions put, that you look upon 
this bill as paternal in its tendencies, and you are opposed to the 
Government control over the actions of men and women 

Mrs. I/EATHERBEE. Not of their actions, no sir; but I do object 
to control over their actions that are purely personal affairs, and 
especially so when they conflict with the public good and the rights 
of their xeliow citizens. 

Senator Shortridge. And you do not favor legislation which 
you thinks tends to destroy individuality ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Certainly. 

Senator Shortridge. And you think that this is socialistic in its 
tendencies ? 

Mrs. Leatherbee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Shortridge. And that it might lead to further en- 
croachment upon the individual natural rights of men and women ? 

Mrs. liExVTHERBEE. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McKellar. And while their intentions might be good, 
it might be done through ignorance by us 

Mrs. Leatherbee. I do not see now you could do it through 
ignorance after having hstened to me. 

Senator Shortridge. I think that will hold the Senator for a 
while. 

STATEMENT OF DR. EMMA M. RANDOLPH, HAMPTON, VA. 

Dr. Randolph. I have studied medicine, but I am now an old 
woman, and I will say that I have come for information from the 
Senators. I will say that I know nothing, and I want information. 
In section 9 of this bill it savs that in order to provide popular, 
nontechnical instruction to the residents of the various States, 
particularly to those to whom such facilities are not accessible, on 
the subject of the hygiene of infancy, hygiene of maternity, and 
related subjects, the State agency described in section 4 is author- 
ized to arrange with any educational institution for the provision 
of extension courses bv qualified lecturers, and so on. Now, will 
some of the Senators please tell me, if they have any advance infor- 
mation on the words ^^ related subjects" ? 

The Chairman. We would be very glad to hear anything that 
you may have to say about it. 

Dr. Randolph. Well, suppose that ^^ related subjects'' would be 
or mean the race hygiene, which is advocated by tne feminists and 
the socialists, and tliat would include birth control. 

The Chairman. There is no such intention on anybody's part 
who has had anything to do with this bill. 

Dr. Randolph. But I should think that it is open to propa- 
ganda 

The Chairman. And if those words were stricken out of the bill, 
would you then have anv objection to it ? 

Dr. Randolph. No; but i call your attention to it, and I ask. 
What are these women going to teach ? Is it a propaganda to teach 
feminism and socialism ? Maternity will be one of the subjects to 
be taught, and my reason for it on this program of work is that the 
national woman voters who are supposed to have indorsed it have, 
gotten out on this little book, on page 12 of it, if anyone cares to 
refer to it, and they are against it. I believe that it will be a pension 
for motherhood. And I object to it because it will break up the 
home, and it will legitimatize illegitimacy and it will legitimatize 
prostitution. 

The Chairman. The husband dies and leaves his wife with two 
little children 

Dr. Randolph. That is a bird of another color. That is a woman's 
pension. And, besides being a pension for mothers, according to 
some of the magazines, it will legitimatize illegitimate children. 
They have done that in Denmark now, and they find that the courts 
are filled with those cases, and without any doubt it will tend to 
break up the home. 

The Chairman. Of course, none of those who are interested in the 
bill had that in view 

Dr. Randolph. No; of course not, but what does ^^ related sub- 
jects" mean ? It gives an opportimity for propaganda of that kind.. 
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At least; that is the way I see it. I also object to this because it 
takes away the morale of the American women of the country. It 
breaks up our United States Constitution by doing those tilings. 
Then, if you are going to have Federal bureaus for the protection of 
infancy, I would say that you should have a bureau to teach paternity 
to the fathers, and I think that you will find that it is far more 
important than a bureau to teach the mothers, because the fathers 
give something to the mothers, which is the structure of the body. 

The Chairman. And do you favor this bill for fathers and not for 
mothers ? 

Dr. Randolph. I certainly do. 

The Chairman. We will now adjourn until half past 2. 

(Whereupon, at 12.25 p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2.30 
o'clock p. m. of the same day.) 

after recess. 

The committee met at 2.30 o'clock p. m., of the same day, and 
the following proceedings were had : 

STATEMENT OF JOHN S. EICHELBERGER, EDITOR WOMAN 

PATRIOT. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. The next speaker is Mr. J. S. Eichelberger, editor 
of the Woman Patriot. 

The Chairman. What is the paper? 

Mr. Eichelberger. The Woman Patriot. 

The Chairman. Where is that published ? 

Mr. Eichelberger. In Washington. 

Mr. Chairman and honorable gentlemen of the committee, it is 
my purpose briefly to try to show, and I think that it can be done 
conclusively, that the allegation that the American infant mortalit}?- 
statistics are a kind of a national disgrace is unfounded. In a recent 
report of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commission on this 
bill it was declared that the maternal and infant deaths are not 
decreasing. In the eighth annual report of the Chief of the Children's 
Bureau to the Secretary of Labor, on page 8, it is said: 

We have no reason to believe that we have been making appreciable progress in 
reducing our maternal death rate. The chart on page 9 

The Chairman. What are you reading from ? 
Mr. Eichelberger. I am reading from the report of the Chief of 
the Children's Bureau for 1920, the last annual report: 

The chart on page 9 shows that none of the principal countries of the world permit 
so great a waste of mothers as the United States. The comparison of infant death 
rates as shown in the chart on page 10 reveals a similar condition. With the excep- 
tion of the w^ar-torn countries of continental Europe, only Chile, Japan, and Spain 
show higher death rates than our own country. 

In other words, unless we have a maternity system, America is in 
a pretty bad way, is the argument of this bulletin. This bulletin 
was issued on September 15, 1920. 

It is alleged in this bulletin that the infant mortality rates on this 
page 10, as shown here, is 100, and various other countries are shown 
as naving a better infant mortality rate than the United States, and 
Australia and New Zealand are shown to have the lowest infant 
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mortality rate in the world. Now, it seems very strange to 
me that that attempt to discredit America's record for maternity 
and infancy should be put out unless it is prepared propaganda to 
adopt what they call maternity-benefit systems in certain foreign 
coimtries. 

The United States Census Bureau issued on December 31, 1920, 
a table of mortality statistics, infant mortality statistics within the 
registration area, which conclusively proves that the United States 
infant mortality statistics compare favorably with the rest of the 
world. Here is the report. I will present it to the committee. It 
has just been received from the Census Office, and if this ^^ maternity 
benefit system in certain foreign countries, it is said that Germany, 
Austria and Hungary early established such systems. Once the 
Children's Bureau has the annual report on its taole 10, and it shows 
that Germany and Austria and these countries are all worse off than 
the United States, which has no maternity benefit svstem. Now this 
maternity benefit system idea seems to be a sort oi a propaganda to 
adopt these foreign systems, some of them involving wages for 
motners, as it is put, and it is said in this report by the Chudren's 
Bureau that these systems are of three natures, one system is for 
money payments, the other system is for medical and nursing care 
that is actually paid, provided for mothers by the State, and the 
third system is for compulsory or voluntary insurance of motherhood. 

The Chief of the Children s Bureau in this booklet says that no 
such system, once undertaken, has ever been abandoned. Instead, 
the tendency of changes in existing legislation has always been toward 
including larger and larger groups of tne population, toward increased 
benefits, and toward the compulsory, as contrasted with the voluntary 
principle of insurance. It is said in this report that it is summarized 
in the hope that the information might prove useful to the people 
of one of the few great countries which as yet have no system of 
state or national assistance in maternity — the United States. 

In other words, it seems that a great deal of this propaganda is to 
have the United States adopt these foreign maternity syst-ems, and 
we have booklets issued by our Children's Bureau wnicn involve in 
many cases actual money payments to mothers and wages to mothers, 
as the woman suffragist paper has it in the November issue. In the 
November issue of the Suffragist they have a very large displayed 
article, '^ Wages for mothers," and on page 274 of that issue it says 
that the form of endowment proposed as an allowance to every 
mother, regardless of income level equivalent to the difference 
between the cost of maintaining a family and the cost of living for a 
man without children. This allowance would represent a certain 
sum for the mother, a lower sum for the first child, and still lower 
sum for other children. Such an endowment should, according to 
the committee, be extended to all children until school-leaving age 
and to mothers during the period when child caring is or should be a 
full time occupation. They go on and estimate the cost for England 
as $720,000,000 a year. They go on to say that the cost seems low 
compared with the American standards, and that the cost for the 
United States, with its higher standards, and its larger population, 
would be much greater than that for England. Compared with 
Great Britain's 5,000,000 children under 5 years, we had in 1910 more 
than 10,000,000, and no statistician here would consider the cost of 
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a baby adequately met — ^no matter how thrifty his parents — at $1.25 
a week, it says. 

It further says that the United States can well afford to invest 
the needed billions in the establishment of motherhood upon a sound 
basis. At present less than 1 per cent of the Nation's public funds 
is devoted to work for women and children, education, research, and 
public health. Then it goes on to say that more than five billions 
are spent yearly in connection with organized killing, that is, for 
recent and past wars, for the Navy and War Departments, and it 
goes along on that line. 

Now it is clearly shown in this booklet that these are esteemed as. 
better than those of the United States, and yet this United States 
census report shows that the United States mortality statistics com- 
pare very favorably with the lowest in the world, Australia and New 
Zealand. For instance, in this maternity system, on page 151, the 
average infantile mortality rate is given as 70.29 to 1,000 live births. 
In California, in the United States according to the Census Bureau, 
it is 70; in Kansas it is 70; in Minnesota it is 67; in Oregon it is 63;. 
in Washington it is 63; in Los Angeles it is 67; in San Francisco it is 
62 1 in Minneapolis it is 65; and it is 67 for the entire United States, 
and yet this report, this last annuial report of the Children's Bureau, 
says that for tne United States it is 100 instead of 67, as shown in 
this report of the Census Bureau. 

There has been a great propaganda in favor of the adoption of 
these foreign maternity svstems, and it is sometimes pointed out 
that these systems are along the line of mother's pensions. Our 
contention is that they are along the lines of socialism, that it is a 
socialistic idea that the States should take the place of the father 
and the mother in the care of the child. 

We have compiled a brief on the subject, which we will ask the 
permission of the committee to file. It gives some of the statistics 
and also the report of the Census Bureau, which shows that these 
deaths of infants are not by any means due altogether to ignorance 
and neglect, and the Census Bureau without any propaganda has nu- 
merous statisitics all through this book, which we will be glad to leave 
with the committee. Ana yet this report came out in December, 
1920, it was published, a summary of it was published in the New 
York World m January, 1921, and yet here we have the Pictorial 
Review, another of the chief propagandists for the bill, with headings 
^^ Mothers and children last; millions for cattle and swine, but not a 
cent for 20,000 mothers and 250,000 infants who die preventable 
deaths every year.'' This article was printed a few weeks after the 
census report came out. It has not been given any publicity; 
nobody has given out a story saying that the American mortality 
rates compare favorably with the lowest in the world. It has been 
said that the reports are true. It was only Monday that the Chief 
of the Children s Bureau declared before this body that American 
statistics compare very unfavorably with other countries. Here is 
another article, ^'The risk of being born," published in McCall's 
Magazine for February, 1921. ^^The new babies should be decorated 
for oravery. Well, the decoration would not be worth much if it 
crippled health. Only the people more courageous are the mothers 
who bring the babies into this world. 

The Chairman. Do they say the babies or the mothers should 
be decorated ? 
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Mr. EiCHELBERGEE. The babies should be decorated. I see much 
of this propaganda. 

Senator Phipps. What is the other pamphlet there, from which 
you stated there was a table quoting American death rate as 100 
per 1,000? What is the authority for that statement? 

Mr. EicHELBERGER. It is this which was put out bv the Children's 
Bureau, in its eighth annual report of the Chief of the Children's 
Bureau to the Secretary of Labor, and it is dated September 15, 1920. 

Senator Shortridqe. And the publication issuea by the Census is 
dated when ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. It is dated December 21, 1920. 

Senator Phipps. This pamphlet is issued by the Children's Bureau ? 

Mr. EiCHLEBERGER. It is issued by the Children's Bureau. 

Senator Shortridge. Do I understand you to say that some 
speaker took no note of the later figures and. data ? 

Mr. EiCHLEBERGER. Yes, sir; I have not seen these census figures 
given any mention at all by the proponents of this bill. 

The Chairman. Even you have not given those figures in your 
paper, have you ? 

Mr. EiCHLEBERGER. Why, we just obtained these figures from 
the Census Bureau ourselves and have not had a chance to give 
them publicity so far. 

Senator Shortridge. According to the figures issued by the 
"Census Department, or those in charge of the census, the average 
is what ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. The average is 87 for the entire United 
States, and the figures given by the Children's Bureau, who are 
the ones issuing the propaganda for the foreign country system, 
they give the figures for Australia as 70 and in New Zealand 

Senator Shortridge. And the United States, the census gives it 
as 87 out of 1,000? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. For the entire registration area of the United 
States. 

Senator Shortridge. And what does the other publication give 
them ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. The other publication states it to be 100. 

The Chairman. And is it identicallv the same ground covered ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. One is the Children's Bureau and the other is 
the Census Bureau. 

Senator Shortridge. And they are considering the whole United 
.States, the Continental United States ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Shortridge. And not our possessions overseas ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. No, sir. 

Senator Shortridge. And in the one instance the figures are 87 
to the thousand and the other is 100 to the thousand ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Of course, these figures were given in Sep- 
tember, and this is given as the figure for 1918. Well, of course, 
1918 was the year of the influenza, and a great many children and 
mothers both died at the time of the influenza epidemic, but why 
the Children's Bureau should not show the more favorable report 

J)ut out by the Census Bureau for the year 1919, which was pub- 
ished in December, 1920, I do not know. 
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Senator McKellar. Do you take the position that the conditions 
surrounding maternity and childbirth in the United States are good 
enough ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. I take the position that those conditions can 
be improved naturally, but that they can be improved better by 
local initiative and in such manner as the various doctors and other 
authorities who have appeared before your committee have sug- 
gested than they can be by a centralized bureau, which has already 
shown that it is more or less in favor of materinty benefit systems like 
they have in foreign countries. 

Senator McKellar. T understand you to say that your principal 
opposition is to materinty benefit systems rather than to Federal 
aid in the matter of infancy and maternity questions ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. My opposition to this bill, Mr. Senator, is that 
the bill does not follow any of these systems enumerated. It did 
have medical and nursing care for mothers in the original draft of the 
bill, but that was stricken out by the Senate, so there was left nothing 
but instructions, studies, and investigations. Now, those instruc- 
tions and investigations in one of the sections of the bill are supposed 
to be popular and nontechnical, whereas the fact of the matter in 
our estimation is that at no time and under no conditions is there a 
more absolute need for expert medical attention. 

Senator McKellar. Would you suggest an amendment to provide 
for expert medical attention, as well as the nonexpert? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. I would not favor expert medical attention by 
the States, because the institution and theory of the marraige prin- 
ciple is that the father should take care of the family. The socialistic 
principle is State aid. 

Senator McKellar. I see no reason why we should not have 
more information and instruction given to mothers. It seems to 
me that it is a humanitarian matter that the Government might well 
foster. I do not see any connection at all between that and mothers' 
benefits 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. But the mothers' benefits are not provided 
for in this bill. 

Senator McKellar. And from my perusal of this bill, it seems to 
me that the bill is wholly opposed to any form of socialism. 

The Chairman. And suppose a father did not take care of the 
child ? What should be done then ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. We ought to get them and put them in jaiL 
Thev do that in most States. 

The Chairman. They don't put the children in jail, do they? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. No, sir. 

Senator McKellar. What do you do with the children in Cali- 
fornia, Senator Shortridge, where the mother is unable to spuport 
them ? 

Senator Shortridge. That is done by local instrumentalities. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Mr. Chairman, the mothers' pensions and the 
taking care of the widows and all that sort of aid has always been 
given by society. Society has always taken care of those who had 
no natural guardians, but this idea is to take care of all alike, or, in 
other words, to substitute the State for the father. 
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The Chairman. And when the last speaker claimed that the 
trouble was it did not take care of anything, but simply gave 
advice 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. That is true, that this bill only starts out as a 
stepping-stone of instruction and advice, but it is only a stepping^ 
stone. Now it is urged that at the present time we have in roimd 
numbers 150,000 physicians and 200,000 nurses in the United States 
Now, it is alleged that the mothers are not getting sufficient attention 
from these 150,000 physicians and 200,000 nurses. There are, in 
round numbers, about 2,430,000 children born in this country every 
year, so that there is a physician for every 16 births, that is for 
every 16 mothers of children, and yet this bill would provide only 
one investigator for every 1,700 mothers; and I submit that if the 
physicians and nurses have failed to reach the mothers and children, 
it will be impossible for 1,500 nontechnical investigators under this 
bill, that is intended to supply medical and nursing care, and to have 
2,430,000 mothers a year to provide for at $50 or $60 apiece. The 
medical and nurses care was taken out, so that they now have got 
advice is all. 

Senator McKellar. Of course the people who are not able to 
select their own physicians are the ones who will be attended to, and 
it will not affect the people who are. We all know that. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Mr. Chairman, section 10 of the bill requires 
that the facilities be made available to all residents, married and 
unmarried. 

Senator McKellar. I will ask you to look at section 9, which says 
that in order to provide popular nontechnical instruction to the resi- 
dents of the various States, particularly to those to whom such 
facilities are not accessible under the subject of hygiene of infants,, 
hygiene of maternity, and related subjects, the State agency described 
in section 4 is authorized to arrange with any educational institution 
for the provision of extension courses by qualified lecturers, and so on. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. But thcte is this provision in the bill that it 
shall be available for all residents of the otate. I do not think that 
is an accident, because we find in this report of the chief of the Chil- 
drens' Bureau that, under State supervision, the duty of the State to 
protect the interests of children bom out of wedlock was recognized 
and affirmed; that is, in one of these regional conferences. With due 
allowance for local variance and needs the conferences recommended 
the creation of State departments having responsibility for child 
welfare, the duties of whicn should include responsibility for assisting 
unmarried mothers and their children. 

Senator McKellar. Do you think that a baby that comes ille- 
gitimately ought to be allowed to die ? Is that your idea of it ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. That is not my idea. 

Senator McKellar. I think that all ought to be born in wedlock,, 
of course, but can any of us say that such children bom out of wedlock 
should be allowed to die ? 

The Chairman. If that were so, we would lose a great many men 
in this country, many of our most prominent men. 

Senator McKellar. Yes; and a President of the United Statea 
would have been lost imder those circumstances. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. That is one way of looking at the matter, of 
course, but I would like to read, with your permission, what Marx: 
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and Engles have to say on the origixi of the family, private property, 
and the State. They say that — 

With the transformation of the means of production into collective property, the 
private household changes to a social industry. The care and education of children 
becomes a public matter. Society cares equally well for all children, legal or illegal. 
This removes the care about the " consequences ' which now forms the essential social 
factor — ^moral and economic — hindering a girl to surrender unconditionally to the 
beloved man. 

So we feel that if the Federal Government is to start out on a pro- 
gram to assist the mothers, regardless of the natural relations, and 
allow them to feel that they wul have private care whether they are 
married or not, we say that it is an adoption of that socialist doctrine. 

The Chairman. I notice that you use ^^we'^ and '^our." Who do 
you mean by '^we'' and ^^our"? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Well, Mr. Chairman, that may be an editorial 
habit. 

The Chairman. You are speaking as the editor of a book, then. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Here is one of those booklets called ^^Mater- 
nity and Infant Care in two Rural Communities of Wisconsin.'^ One 
would think that would be provided somewhat with instructions and 
advice for mothers. On the other hand, it is entirely sociological. It 
is an article about infant feeding, but they do not say anything about 
it. It is entirely sociological, and it has some beautiful pictures, 
which are very expensive to the United States Government. 

Senator Phipps. That is issued by whom ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. By the Children's Bureau; but there is not 
very much in that about maternity and infant care, but it is more 
of a popular magazine article, similar to this. 

Mr. Chairman, my contention is that the Children's Bureau should, 
like the Census Bureau, confine itself to the gathering of information 
and statistics and reports and publish them, without any propaganda 
for foreign maternity benefit systems or anything else. There is a 

treat deal said about this bill as being favored by practically every- 
ody. They have a great many organizations who are supposed to 
be on record for it,- and they are. 

But these matters of those indorsements anyway, I believe that 
you can write a resolution in favor of a law tor the protection of 
maternity and infancy, and that any organization in this country 
would indorse it, and that is a simple proposition. These indorse- 
ments have very often been given without any discussion or any 
vote; in fact, it is declared that the League of American Women 
Voters, which has an imaginary membership of 2,000,000, is greatly 
in favor of it, and yet Mrs. Kenyon tells the manner of the indorse- 
ment of the League of Women Voters. She has described that before 
the committee, and you see how it was railroaded through her small 
committee. We have all found in the newspapers, even the I. W. W. 
and the coal miners, or anybody else — you wul very often hear that 
they took a vote on whether to strike or not; but nobody ever heard 
of the imaginary women voters ever having taken a vote on anything. 

The Chairman. They seem to have voted somewhat last fall. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. They evidently did not vote as an organiza- 
tion, because the Democratic vote only increased 8,000 over 1916, 
and it favored the League of Nations, and so did they. 

Senator Shortridge. Do you mean to say that that organization 
as such favored the League of Nations ? 
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Mr. EiOHELBERGER. Yes; and I think that is what led to the 
selection of the name. They had quite a quarrel as to a name, and 
finally it was called the League of Women Voters; and several of 
them came back and said that their chief object in life was to get 
the League of Nations, and that, I think, explains a good deal some 
of the remarkable things that happened last year. The League of 
Women Voters evidently materialized very little at the election. 
The only resolution that they ever passed was to the effect that 
they were going to defeat Senator Wadsworth, and he was the only 
man in the entire country who absolutely doubled his vote on 
woman suffrage. 

Senator Shortridge. You have said again and again that you 
thought this particular bill aimed at socialism. Now, a great prin- 
ciple is involved in legislation of this character. I wish that you 
would give in a few words your reason for saying that this aims 
toward socialism — just exactly what you mean by tnat. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Well, m the first place, Mr. Senator, this bill 
is centralized as the chief of the Children's Bureau may withhold from 
any State its appropriation, and such a State has no appeal, even to 
Congress. Section 12, I think it is, Mr. Senator, does state that an 
appeal can be made to the Secretary of Labor. Has to be made by 
any State in case it does not get its appropriation. But the Children s 
Bureau estimates what each State snail get, what it shall be entitled 
to, and it is in the absolute control of one oureau. . 

Senator McKellar. And just let me show you how much mistaken 
you are. Section 12 reads that if any allotment is withheld from any 
State, the State agency of such State may appeal to the Secretary of 
Labor, and if the Secretary of Labor shall not direct such sum to be 
paid, it shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 
Senator Shortridge. That is exactly what it says. 
Senator McKellar. But the State has got the right of appeal to 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. But, Mr. Senator, the Children's Bureau is in 
the Department of Labor, so that the right of a sovereign State to 
appeal to the Secretary of Labor when the Children's Bureau is in the 
Department of Labor is like appealing to a man against one of the 
clerks. 

Senator McKellar. And would you suggest that an amendment 
like this, that in the event of an adverse opmion by the Secretary of 
Labor, there should be a right of appeal direct to the President of the 
United States ? I would be glad to offer an amendment of that kind. 
Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Mr. Senator, I think it should be a judicial 
question, for the judiciary of the United States to decide whether or 
not a State shall or shall not follow the conditions laid down l)y the 
Congress of the United States, as to whether it got its aid or not, and 
not for some bureau official to say whether it should have its money. 
Senator McKellar. I think that the President of thjB tJnite4 
States is a fair-minded man. Some of them may die while tHe 
courts are deciding it. I think it is a very wise suggestion to have an 
appeal, made to the President of the United States. 

Senator Phipps. It goes without saying that, any decision made by 
a member of the Cabinet or by the chief of a department is subiect to 
appeal to the President of the United States. Bijt the President of 
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the United States has hot the time to render a decision. If there is 
any modification admitted 

Senator Kenyon. As the Senate passed the bill the appeal was to 
Congress. : 

]yfi. EiCHELBERGER. In the last edition of the bill, Mr. Senator, I 
believe there was an appeal to Congress, and of course every citizen 
in the United States under the Constitution has the right to petition 
at any rate, so that they were not giving them anything by that 
special provision, and that provision in tne last copy of the bill I 
tnink was stricken out. 

The Chairman. That is the appeal to Congress. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. That is the appeal to Congress, and it just 
left that they should appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 

The Chairman. The House did that. Senator Sheppard intro- 
duced this as the House committee bill. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Well, of course, it seems to me it should be, 
when the United States supplies Federal aid — that it is a judicial 

guestion as to whether or not a State opposing the law established by 
iongress because the United States Government gets no money 
except from the States. Remember the United States has no magic 
means of obtaining money except from the States, and under this 
Federal aid system, it is a proposition to take money from some 45 
States who lose on it and give aid to some 35 States who gain on it, 
and consequently most of mem gain and they are very much in favor 
of Federal aid. 

Senator Shortridge. Do you mean that the poorer States are 
those who favor this measure ? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. I think that it is the poorer States who favor 
this bill for Federal aid. States like Caliiornia, New York, and 
Massachusetts, which have to contribute to these bureaus, are the 
Sl?ates which will lose on it. 

Senator McKellae. Senator Sheppard represents one of the big- 
gest States in the Union, and he seems to be fairly in favor of it. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Ycs, Tcxas is one of the largest States, but I 
think that Texas gets about the second largest profit out of the bill; 
but the Suffragist says biUions will be needed, if we go into this 
matter in its last analysis, and it has alreadj?^ been shown that jji^opa- 
ganda for maternity benefit systems for foreign countries is distinctly 
one of the activities of the Cmldren's Bureau. 

The Chairman. Is your paper the official organ of the antisuf- 
fraget movement ? . . . 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. Yes, sir. , . 

Senator Shortripge. There is no such movement now, is there \ . It 
is all over. , > . . . 

Mr. BxcHELBEiRGER. Mr. Chairman, we differ about that. The?-e 
are two cases against the validity of the nineteenth am;end^ienLt^ one 
is in the Seupreme Court of Maryland and one in the Supreopie Court 
of the United States^ and our lawyers are .confident of wiwug those 
cases. '..■ •.,-''•■ ..'.;, 

The Chairman, And what is that going tq do .with suffrage ? ; 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. And that question was recently, studied for 
our pubUcation by a distinguished juii'ist, whose name I «au Biot 
mention, because ne is at the. present time on the ,bench, but his 
idea was that it would simply restore local seK-gov^rnment on that 
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qiiestfen t6 the Tarious Sta;tes. In other words, it would not affect 
any of the laws of those States which have adopted women's suffrage 
foir themselves, but it would remove women suffrage in those States 
where it was put over by outside legislation. 

The CfiAiR^^AN. Is that a Federal judge? 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. He is a Federal judge. 

The Chairman. So you have an opinion from a Federal judge 
have you on that question ? 

Senator Shoiitrldge. That is a very simple legal conclusion. 
Of course if that amendment is held to be contrary to the Consti- 
tution, all States that have granted suffrage will vote of course. 

Senator McKei^lar. It is true that the States who are opposed to 
this bill pay a large amount of taxes. The State of Oklahoma pays 
the third largest income tax of all the States of the Union. It has 
too much oil wells in that State, and the representatives from that 
States are thoroughly committed to this proposition. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. FRED MANVILLE, LUTHER FALLS, VA. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent, please ? 

Mrs. Manville. Mr. Chairman, I come as a citizen, an American 
citizen, to whom I take off my hat, and to no one else. Consequently 
I think I am entitled as a good American citizen to speak on this 
subject. I am from Virginia, I am a member of the Colonial Dames, 
and the Daughters of the American Revolution, and I am a member 
of the Presbyterian church and I am vice president of the Woman's 
Club of Newport News. The Woman's Club of Newport News has 
indorsed this oill. It was done in this way and I think I should speak 
of it because I think it is typical of 99 per cent of the clubs all over 
the country. I was not present the day the bill was indorsed, but 
the next day I discovered from the reading of the minutes that the 
bill had been brought up before the organization and had been voted 
upon. I had heard of tne bill in a magazine article, but I had never 
seen the bill. I secured the bill and examined it. 

Tlie sense of the bill and the most important thing is, that it 
sounds to me as though it might be socialistic and so I secured a copy 
of the bill and after reading it I can see nothing, not one place, where 
it is nec^ssariljr going to do any good to mothers and infants, and I am 
sure that not six out of dur club of two hundred and thirty-odd have 
read the bill atid the majority of them had never heard of it at the 
time it was passed. The way it came about was that it was brought 
up before the meeting and we were told that the President had favored 
t&is bfll, that it is a bill to h6lp mothers and children. The vote 
was taken and it was passed, and the secretary was instructed to 
write to Mr. Bland, who is frbtn our city- and tell" him that they 
favored thebiil, and not six people of the club had ever heard of the 
bill, and if they had kno\<^il of it they would ndthave voted that way. 

The Chairman. That was the way that thisy voted on the bill? 

Mrs. Manville. Just before it was voted on. 

The CHAiBirfAN. You do ri6t think the Senate was' iriflueiiced very 
much by the action of the club, (J6 you? 

Mrs. ManviLle. No. Womens clubs all-over the United States 
have indorsed it, so they feay it h^s bebti indorsed by the womens 
clubs. It has not beto indorsed by the individual people of the 
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clubs, and a majority of them do not know anything about the bill, 
have not the slightest idea whether it is going to be a ^ood bill or a 
bad bill. They are told it is something for mothers and children and 
that it is all right. It has never been mentioned in the Daughters' 
of the Revolution at Newport News. It was brought up before this 
last congress and it was referred to a committee. My sister was a 
delegate to the congress, and as she had not heard what the report 
was, and while it hasn^t been indorsed bv the congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, 90 per cent of tfce members have never read 
that bill. 

- Now, Mr. Chairman, my objection to this bill is that it is indefinite. 
Then, too, it gives absolute power to the Chief of the Womans' 
Bureau. . Then it also says that this money can go to anv educational 
institution that applies for it. It matters not what denomination, 
or what they choose to teach. You say that it is not socialistic ? 
If a socialist chooses to use socialistic propaganda, all they have 
got to do is to get an educational institution to take it up, and they 
are endowed. 

There is nothing said what shall be taught, what method of teach- 
ing shall be used, or anything of that kind in the bill, and as far as 
the United States Public Hedth Service is concerned it already gets 
what information that a mother needs. The good healthy mother 
has no need of anything that she does not get out of the doctor, and 
the information sent out by the Public Health Service. If she is 
sick, she must have a physician, and I do not know what a Grovern- 
ment agent is going to do, who is going to go around and tell her the 
things that she already knows. As for the youn^ mothers, there 
are not so many young mothers. I can not see that the Govern- 
ment agency is going to do any good at all along this line. I can 
not see where any help is coming to them, ana it just leaves an 
opening wedge for any propoganda they desire to put out. In the 
bill introduced before this, it said that the universities and the land 
grant colleges and public institutions — they were the ones that were 
named — and that was stricken from the bill, and anv educational 
institution put in. That means an endowment to any educational 
institution, no matter what they choose to teach, and there is no 
doubt about this being an entering wedge for socialism, if the social- 
ists should choose to use it. If the Chief of the Children's Bureau 
Happens to be a conscientious woman, it may be that it will work 
out for good, but what authority have you got if any person is goins^ 
tp be Chief of the Child's Bureau indefinitely. I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM T. WYSE, PIKESVILLE, MD. 

. Mrs. Wyse. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I came over to-day, 
and I did not know that I was going to be called upon to speak 
before this committee. But they say that I have been the wife of a 
country doctor for 25 years,, ana I think that I know a little bit of 
^hat women feel in the rural or country districts. Now, if you have 
any money to give, if this Government can aflford it, we would be 
glad to have some of it to build hospitals with, but I do not think 
you will find any mothers who want inexperienced and nontechnical 
bachelor girls — I repeat bachelor girls and old maids because mothers 
would not have the time to take these jobs — to drive up and get 
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information from them that they could get at the next door neighbors. 
Always they have friends who are neighbors, who can give them the 
nontechnical information that they might need. I do not think 
that in the American families you will find many instances where the 
father does not provide the technical attentions that his wife needs 
at a time like that. I have in my experience as a wife of a counti*y 
doctor become almost an expert with the telephone, and I know what 
it is to have him go from this to that and to the other place and try 
to keep up with his practice. It is not a question of money with the 
country doctor at all. It is a question of the women wanting to 
stay in the house. 

X ou willfind women who don't want to go into the hospitals. And it 
is not a question of money with the doctors. A man may be called for 
an obstetrical case or for the case of a broken arm, or tor this or for 
that or for the other thing, and it is not a question of money. I do 
not think you will find one doctor in a thousand who will refuse to 
go to a place where he is not paid. It is one profession where their 
service is very frequently given. In the country, you may be given 
a half dozen chickens or something of that kind. But that is not the 
question. 

What the women resent is the fact that our Government wants to 
come into their private homes and interfere with them. There is not 
any question about it. It is simply creating jobs for women. If you 
have got money to throw away on that sort of thing well enough, and 
I am very much afraid if this thing goes on that you will find more 
extravagance in the present administration than you did in the last. 
Even if you think this is the right thing to do, can not y6u let it rest ? 

The Chaibman. Do you understand that there is anything in this 
bUl that authorizes anyone to go around to the homes of the people 
and force themselves into the homes of the people whether they 
want them or not ? 

Mrs. Wyse. I am very ignorant of the technical construction of the 
bUl, but as I understand it, it gives them the privilege of doing it. 

The Chairman. I think that you are entirely mistaken. 

Mrs. Wyse. Isn't it the idea tnat the Government appropriates a 
certain sum for these nontechnical people, so that they can go 
around 

The Chairman. Not if the people do not want them to call on 
them, no. 

Mrs. Wyse. I think that it is exactly what they are going to do. 

The Chairman. But the bill does not authoriz'e it. 

Mrs. Wyse. The bill does not prohibit it. 

The Chairman. But the person himself may prohibit it. The 
home is a man's castle. 

Mrs. Wyse. I think that it will be done. Under the present 
circumstances, anyone who wants any information on that subject 
can get it suppliedf by the bureau here in Washington. But do tney 
want to do thatt No; they want it supplied by their local doctor, 
by their family doctor. 

The Chairman. But there is nothing to prevent them from 
doing it. 

Mrs. Wyse. The doctors can give them better information than 
women traveling around at the Government's expense, or rather at 
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our expense, for that is what it amounts to, and giving them non- 
technical information. • 

The Chairman. As I understand it, whatever the States might 
do, but nol^ody travels around at the expense of the Government 
and goes into the people's houses unless they are wanted 

Mrs. Wyse. We have our State health department right now, 
and we have our National Health Department, and then each of the 
States has a health department and each county has a health depart- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Yes; and they are cooperating with the State 
departments. 

Mrs. Wyse. W6 feel that our Government and not our State 
can run that State, and when we want our information we have a 
department that can supply it. Why isn't it in there that it should 
not be supplied until we ask for it ?. 

The CaiiiRMAN. It is. It provides that the Government is to send 
the information when you asK for it. The Government has no right 
to send anything until you ask for it. It has to be accepted by the 
State. It is purely a voluntary matter on the part of the State. 

Mrs. Wyse. Well, we have had some experience in things being 
accepted by the State. The things have not been accepted in 
Maryland. We are a States right State. 

Tne Chairman. If that is your attitude, and you do not want to 
accept the provisions of this act, you will not have to do it. 

Mrs. Wyse. Well, that is what we think of it, and we have our 
institutions, there, and those institutions are improving all the time. 
We have the nurses and the Red Cross organizations, and I do not 
think that there is a better one in the country than we have in Mary- 
land. We have our nurses, and we have our children's welfare asso- 
ciation. Under this bill these women will go around, and they are 
not technical, and they won't know what they are about, or at least 
I don't. A doctor can report a case where this attention is needed, 
and then these women who are trained can go there, and these women 
are actually interested and they are not political appomtees. We 
feel that every home is a children's welfare unit, absolutely, and we 
feel it is a transgression on the most sacred thing in the world, ma- 
ternity. I have been on the board of an institution where we have 
700 children for 24 years, and I know something of the question of 
waifs and our State's experience. 

Senator McKellar. Then your State would not have to take the 
benefits of the act, and if there are other States who wish to take it, 
in that case 

Mrs. Wyse. Well, the citizens of those States, those who need this 
they have the privilege of going to their Representatives in Congress 
and. asking for it in that State. We do not want it in Maryland. 
Let those States who need this thing aipply for it, and I am sure they 
can get it. 

Senator Pripps. And will it be your idea that the people of Mary- 
land, if they are called upon to pay their proportion of the cost through. 
Federal taxation, will leel that Maryland might as well have the 
benefit, and therefore pass the law 

Mrs. Wyse. We do not want our proportion. Our taxes are high 
enough now, and of course the money comes from us for the Federal 
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Government. We want it cut down, our State and National taxes, 
and we feel that we are a very good member of the body politic, and 
we want to stand back of the Federal Government as far as possible, 
but we do not want to do so at the expense of the mothers and the 
children. 

Senator Phipps* x\nd you think that the provision looking for 
the traveling-nontechnical agents would mean that there wouui be 
an Jnvasion of the home ? 

Mrs. Wyse. I think there would be an invasion of the home, and 
I think it would be simply providing jobs for restless women who have 
nothing else to do. Let us find out who the women are who are 
going to do this right now. You won^t find anv mothers? The 
thing is very serious with me. It is an experience tTiat I. have had in 
25 years, and I have seen them in the country, and these of course 
acted with the vState organizations, and I know what I am talking 
about. The technical points in the bill I can not discuss with you. 

The Chairman. I wonder if there is any difference of opinion in 
Maryland ? This bill was in charge of the Maryland Senator when it 
passed the Senate. 

Mrs. Wyse. Well, I do not want to be personal, but I feel in 
Maryland — ^I do not want to touch on this siibject, because it comes 
close home to us, but when our Maryland Senator 'takes it up we 
can not agree with him, because we feel that this bill is socialistic to 
the extreme. There is a Maryland woman now who lives in New 
York who is for this bill, and who is a very ardent advocate of birth 
control. There is no restriction as to the literature that can be 
given out under this bill, nor of the character of the people, these so- 
called nontechnical people, and then those pamphlets which th^ are 
selling on the streets and which are being distributed in New x ork, 
will be handed around in our district. I say, let the mothers manage 
this tiling by themselves, and not send people out from Washington 
into the States, women who have not anything else to do, nothing to 
do but ride around at the Government's expense. 

The Chairman. You have said a good deal about nontechnical in- 
struction. . Now, I will refer you to section 9, and you will see that 
the provision there provides for qualified lecturers, and that is used 
in the same section as the term ^^nontechnical." 

Mrs. Wyse. Qualified lecturers! Does that mean a nurse who has 

tone through training for three years, and does it mean a doctor who 
as gone tnrough his college course and who has had a hospital 
course? Why not create an institution to train those people? This 
does not train them, but it just creates a set of officials without any 
training. We have not been able to train them now. Let our Red 
Cross nurses go out. 
I thank you. 

Mr* KiLBRETH. Mr. Chairman, we had expected a number of physi- 
cians to appear before the board, but as 1 told you before, it was 
impossible, for them to come here, and I will ask, if you will allow it, 
to nave a hearing next Thursdav. May I file this resolution from 
the National Association. Opposed to Woman Suffrage? 
The Chairman. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OF MBS. A. M. McMANAMY, OF OREGON. 

Mrs. McManamy. Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators, I would 

like a few moments of your time 

The Chairman. T^U us whom you represent, please. 

Mrs. McManamy. I represent myself, as a citizen of the United 
States, and I also presented a petition some time back, of over 700 
residents of my district, against the public health education bill. 

The Chairman. But you are not representing them here ? 

Mrs. McManamy. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that we did not have 
time; that we did not know about this in time to have the petition 
gotten up, but I know that every one of those and a great many 
more who have the petition I referred to would also sign a petition 
against this bill. The honorable chairman asked one of the speakers 
if she expects the committee or this Congress would pay very much 
attention to the resolution passed by a woman's club. Now, the 
Congress and the citizens of this country are all working together 
for our country. We send the Members of the National Congress 
here, else they wouldn't be here to represent us, and we know that 
they are working for the best interest of the whole country, and 
therefore we think that it is a little bit strange that a Senator should 
pay no attention to a woman's club resolution. 

The Chairman. I do not want you to get me in bad with all of the 
women now. 

Mrs. McManamy. I do not want to get you in bad with all of the 
women. 

The Chairman. My question was whether Congress would be very 
. much influenced by the action of the Newport News Woman's Club. 

Mrs. McManamy. There are countless women's clubs. I believe 
that one of the speakers who said that the women's clubs through- 
out the country have passed these things without knowing what the 
bill was. Something was sent out by the people who wanted this 
bill passed, and it came before the clubs, and the speaker would say, 
''This bill ought to be indorsed by us, because it takes care of the 
infants and of the mothers. All those in favor say 'aye,' opposed 
'no,' " and the indorsement was carried without them Imowing any- 
thing about it. It is a fact that the women's clubs who have in- 
dorsed this bill, as one speaker has said, that perhaps 6 out of 100 
knew what it was that they indorsed. It is also a fact that the 
citizens of this country do have the right of a hearing before the 
Congress 

The Chairman. And we are giving you a hearing. There is no 
use talking about that and wastmg time on that. 

Mrs. McManamy. I want to impress that upon the committee. 

The Chairman. But you can not put anybody in the position of 
not giving you a hearing. 

Mrs. MCMANAMY. The Declaration of Independence says that we 
are all entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This 
bill, S. 1039, is an entering wedge toward interference with those 
rights. It is class legislation, because it favors one school of medi- 
cine and favors giving physicians to those people who belong to this 
school of medicine. 

The Chairman. What school of medicine do you refer to ? 

Mrs. McManamy. The allopathic school of medicine. 

The Chairman. I do not see that suggestion in this bill. 
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Mrs. McManamy. The allopathic school of medicine at present is 
in control of public physicians. You may not know it, but it is a 
fact. This bill tends to deprive the citizens of the United States 
of their choice of medical aid, and, as I have just stated, one school 
holds all of the public physicians at present. The power behind the 
numerous medical measures, advocating Government aid, is follow- 
ing the footsteps of ancient Sparta and m the footsteps of Germany, 
where the Government is going to take care of the people. 

Senator McKellar. You say that the allopathic physicians are 
in control. The President's pnysician is a homeopathic physician. 

Mrs. McManamy. Yes, sir; while that may be true, at present they 
are in control. 

Senator McKellar. And I want to speak very highly of him. He 
is one of the best of men, and one of the brainiest men that we have. 

Mrs. McManamy. But we all know that our young men were 
compelled, whether they objected or not, to submit to all sorts of 
allopathic treatment, no matter what school of medicine they had 
at home. 

The Chairman. Do you mean in the war ? 

Mrs. McManamy. I mean in the war. 

The Chairman. And do you object to that ? 

Mrs. McManamy. I do. 

The Chairman. Are you a homeopath ? 

Mrs. McManamy. Yes, sir; when 1 patronize a school of medicine, 
I patronize that, but I have found eventually that by right living, 
and wholesome eating, I do not need to patronize any school of 
medicine. For over 30 years I was a semi-invalid, because I depended 
on the doctors to make me well, but when I auit them, I regained 
my health. I think that those who desire medical attention should 
have the choice of the kind they wish. 

This bill tends to vitiate the ability to think and act independently^ 
It invades the home. I declare that it does invade the home. It is 
just a short time ago that I visited a niece of mine who has a 4- 
months-old baby. In the morning, when we were giving the baby 
its bath, a lady" came to the door, and I went to the door. The 
woman stood there, and of course I waited for her to state her busi- 
ness. She said that she was a visiting nurse. I said, ^'I do not be- 
lieve that we need you.'' She said, ''Well, but I must come in* 
You have got a baby here?" I said, ''Yes, but he is a perfectly- 
well, healthy baby.'' vShe said, "But I must get in and see the 
baby." I said, "But the baby is having its bath at the present time." 
She said, "Well, but I must come in and see the babv, and see that 
it is perfectly healthy, and I must be admitted," and with that she 

Eushed past me and went into the bathroom and went where the 
aby was against the wishes of the baby's mother and my own wishes. 
There is a sample of what it will be ii this thing goes on. I don't 
know that they would have the nerve to do that. 

The Chairman. They would not do it under this law. 

Mrs. McManamy. They did it under another law. There is some 
sort of a law at least that they were working under in order to get 
a record of all the babies. Now if this one woman did that without 
any authority, what will they do when they have authority ? And 
especially what will they do when they are given authority by the 
United States ? 

The Chairman. But they do not get any authority under this bill. 
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Mrs. MoManamy. And they will have the right if you pass this 
bill. It does give them the authority to enter the homes and they 
will do it. 

Senator Shortridge, I submit that a woman has a right to ex- 
press her views, however erroneous they may be. , 

The Chairman. Yes; but when a witness states something that 
is not in the bill, we have the right to call her attention to that fact. 

Mrs. McManamy. This bill does not dare to say these things on 
its face, but it is an entering wedge for all these things to be done. 
It is a bill which fosters compulsory medicine. The bill for vac- 
cination says that each child must be vaccinated, and the boards 
of health require full vaccination, and although that is not in the 
bill, they are doing it. 

Now, medicine is not like mathematics. Its practitioners and 
adherents differ in opinions, and therefore they are not fitted to take 
charge of the Nation's health. The individual citizens can safely 
be left to look after themselves, as the preservation of life is the 
strongest human instinct. Will this Government take more interest 
in our children than we will ourselves? The health departments 
should deal with sanitary matters, but in the choosing of medical 
attention the citizens should be left to themselves. Now, how many 
of this committee were bom in hospitals ? How many of this com- 
mittee have children who were born in hospitals ? And yet, to-day, 
the doctors are urging that everyone should go to a hospital. The 
charges are enormous, and the people who are .persuaded that they 
must go there are for years paying the bills for one child. They 
are not at all reasonable, and they are not set up by philanthropists, 
and we do not notice that there are many pnilanthropists in the 
hospitals, and they do not take any better care of the patients than 
is taken of them at the home. I know how it is. I have heard of 
people who did not have special nurses at the hospitals who would 
ring and ring and ring, and they have heard the nurses say, **Oh, 
that is old so and so; he always ringing; let him wait/' 

I recommend in place of tms bill, and all other bills aiming at 
medical supervision of the citizens, a bill authorizing aid for censor- 
ship of moving-picture films by the mothers; and by that I do not 
mean the popular society mothers, but the mothers whose children 
are a joy and not a burden to them. Then there might well be some- 
thing done to aid in suppressing the salacious literature which com- 
prises the popular novels and stories in popular magazines; and the 
public schools, where the disease symptoms are now being taught, 
might be made the medium through which love of home, and purity, 
ana chastity, and single standard of morals for men and women may 
be taught, and each girl of 14 or over should be taught the care 
of infants, and could be taught wholesome cooking and clean house- 
keeping, and this could be made compulsory, so tnat when once she 
had babies, that she would be properly CTounded so she could take 
care of the child after its appearance at the home. Boys could also 
have a compulsary course m the duties and privileges of a head of 
a family. 

Now, our school-teachers are notoriously poorly paid, and national 
aid in the matter of increasing their salaries and in the matter of the 
selection only of those of character, of purity, and those who have had 
proper work fitting them to teach good citizenship, and by good 
citizenship I mean clean morals, honesty, and justice exemplified, 
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which is good citizenship. An appropriation for thciseJ ' purposes 
would do much more good than all the medical bills toward raising 
the standard of health in our country. 

Senator Phipps. You made the statement to the effect that with 
some other bill about 700 signatures had been obtained— — 

Mrs. McManamy. Yes. 

Senator Phipf's. And you believe that in this case it would have- 



Mrs. McManamy. A great many more if we had time to get them. 

Senator Phipps. I would like to know the method by which you 
secured those signatures, and how would you secure the signatures 
in this case ? 

Mrs. McManamy. But we did not proceed in this case; but if I had 
I should have taken the bill and allowed the person to read it, and also 
stated my opposition, and if a person did agree with me he would be 
asked to sign it. As a rule the peoplo are ignorant, and they do not 
know what bills are up before Congress, and they are not informed, 
but I think that they would be very glad to know what is going on. 

Senator Phipps. The way that is usually done is for some one to 
write out the form of petition and sign it, and to go down the line and 
get additional signatures without any explanation of the bill what- 
soever. 

Mrs. McManamy. I do not think so. 

Senator Phipps. I beg to differ with you. 

Mrs. McManamy. You have a perfect right to. 

Senator Phipps. And in a majority of flie cases you are going to 
sign any petition-- — 

Mrs. McManamy. That has not been our method. . 

Senator Phipps. I just wondered what has been your method. 
Was that the Smith-Towner bill that you had the 700 signatures 

Mrs. McManamy. It was Senate bill— ^I have forgotten — it was for 
the physical examination of the children in their district. 

Senator Shortridge. How were those signatures obtained? 

Mrs. McManamy. By explaining the situation to them, and if a 
person disagreed with us he was not asked to sign it. A bill was 
provided and the people were allowed to read it. The bills were 
passed around. They nad an opportunity of reading it. 

STATEMENT OF MISS JULIA G. LATHBOP, CHIEF, CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Miss Lathrop. May I say a word here ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Miss Lathrop. I would like to explain what we meant by some of 
these provisions. I want to say that I have had much to do with 
the drafting of this bill, and I believe that it is an honest measure, 
of course. ^ 

In section 8 we say this: 

That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this act shall, by its agency 
described in section 4, submit to the Children's Bureau for its iapproval detailed plans 
for the carrying out of the provisions of this act. These plans — 

Of course those are the plans for the State — 



shall include the provisions to be made in the 8tate for the administration of the act; 
the provision for the instruction and the hygiene of maternity and infancy through 
public health nurses, consultation centers, and other suitable methods, if these plans 
shall be in conformity with the provisions of this act and reasonably appropriate and 
adequate to carry out its purposes. 
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That, of course, is what we depend on more than anything else. 

The popular, nontechnical instruction provided for in section 9,. 
to be given by qualified lecturers on hygiene and materinty and infor- 
mation on related subjects is a measure of importance in our opinion. 
By related subjects is meant the arts of the household, such as cookery^ 
and other methods of sanitary and healthful home management. 
There are many ways of teaching and demonstrating which could be 
introduced and utilized in connection with this measure, since the 
vigor of mothers and infants can not be secured spasmodically to meet 
the emergency, but that must depend in large measure upon the intel- 
hgence and sldll of the woman at the head of the household in her 
daily life. Many women at the head of households have had no early 
schooling in hygiene or other domestic arts, and they are eager to do 
what is best for their f amihes, and would welcome popular nontechni- 
cal instruction in the matters which go to help persons of limited 
income to make the best of their resources in providmg for the comfort 
of their families. While this feature of the program is solely within 
the control of the States — here, again the bureau, especially in coop- 
eration with the Departments of Agriculture and Education, could be 
of use in disseminating information as to methods already success- 
fully employed. 

Now, 1 want to explain about the bulletin. Those bulletins are not 
being issued for propaganda purposes. They were the results of 
investigations upon those subjects which have to do with the weKare 
of children ana child hfe. The report on maternity benefits is a 
number of articles which have to do with the provisions made in 
various coimtries on this subject and what the expense of such pro- 
visions were in protecting the health of women and children. 

Senator Phipps. I note that publication is No. 46, relating to- 
maternity and infant care, the World's Child Welfare Series No. 4. 
What was that edition, and how were the copies distributed ? 

Miss Lathrop. I can not tell the exact number of copies in that 
edition, but we have a general mailing list and some lists of those 
who are particularly interested in the matter of hygiene, others in 
matters of industries, and others in the matter of juvenile care. 

Senator Ptapps. Do you know whether you had an edition of 
1,000 or 25,000 or 50,000? 

Miss Lathrop. I presiune that those editions were 10,000. We- 
had more money at that time. 

Senator Ptapps. And is it customary for you to have those illus- 
trations which run through there ? 

Miss Lathrop. Not in all of them, but we have endeavored to» 
have illustrations, for instance in the Montana report and in other 
reports of remote districts 

Senator Ptapps. I want to inquire as to these Government pub- 
lications in regard to which so much unfavorable comment has been' 
made. 

Senator McKellar. The one that was complained of I glanced 
over, and it gives very interesting information that the people 
ought to have. There was nothing improper about that work. 
Indeed, I think it was a most helpful bulletin, and it could well be 
in every family in the United States. 

Miss Lathrop. I may say that we have been forced to practice 
great economy 
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Senator Phipps. Yes; I sat on the committee that cut down 
your appropriation. 

Miss Lathrop. May I say, we have a series of publications re- 
-suiting from an investigation of conditions under which mother^ 
and children live in rural localities, and also some that have been 
<iistribured by many hilndreds of thousands, many of them through 
Representatives and Senators in Congress, addressed to the indi- 
vidual mothers on the proper care of the infant and the mother 
and the growing child. It has never been our endeavor to carry on 
any propaganda whatsoever of any sort, but it has been our en- 
deavor to find out what the facts of the world were and present 
them to the American people. 

Now, this bill was presented after the figures which are presented 
in these papers were obtained, and which are certainly bevond 
question, and seem to require some remedy which the States them- 
selves were not able to provide. The gentleman was in error in 
■saying that there was no change in the United States mortality 
rate. He said there was no evidence of any change in the maternity 
mortality rate, and that is entirely true. But the reason that we 
took that figure of 100 instead of 87 was because the figure 87 was 
given out only 60 days ago by the census, and 100 was the figure 
at that time. All our figures are, of course, taken from the census, 
and we alwavs use those which are available at a given time, and 
the rate in tliis country as compared with those in other countries 
is not so satisfactory. Maryland has the third unfavorable rate of 
all the registration area. The census figures are given 

Senator Phipps. Do you mean for botn white and colored ? 

Miss Lathrop. For the total. Certainly, it includes both white 
and colored. It is 105 for Maryland in 1919, and about half of the 
►States are below or more unfavorable than the average and half are 
better. It appears that the rate is going down slowly m this country, 
but when it is said that 100 or 105 or 87 is a satisfactory rate, I say 

that it is a dangerous thing to say, because 

' Senator Shortridge. How does the United States compare in this 
matter with the principal foreign European countries ? 

Miss Lathrop. Our infant mortality rate is seventh. 

Senator Shortridge. Which nations stand first, according to your 
figures ? 

Miss Lathrop. New Zealand stands first; it has a rate of 48, and 
England is down now to 80, which is more favorable than we are. 

Senator Shortridge. How about France and Germany and 
Austria ? 

Miss Lathrop. I can not c^arry them in my mind. I can send you 
:a memorandum in regard to it. 

Senator Phipps. I suggest that Miss Lathrop submit a list by 
States and countries for the years 1918 and 1919. 

Miss Lathrop. I can do that for a longer period, if you wish. 

Senator McKellar. Is your department teaching socialistic doc- 
trines ? 

Miss Lathrop. No, sir. 

Senator McKellar. You are not a Socialist, are you? 

Miss Lathrop. I happen not to be. 

Senator McKellar. And does your department teach birth 
control ? 

Miss Lathrop. No, sir. 
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Senator McKellab.^ The reason I ask you those questions is that 
those objections haf e been raised about this bill, tiiat the (depart- 
ment — while that bill did not provide for it — it had been suggested 
that under it your bureau was used or could be used for that purpose 
and that the bill is an excuse for teaching socialistic doctrines, includ- 
ing birth control. You say that that is not your intention ? 

Miss Lathrop. No, sir. 

Senator Shortkidge. I want you to understand that when I put 
questions to you that it is not indicative of my views, but I simplj 
put them in order to develop yours. I invite your attention to this 
section 9, first reading it, or a part of it, and tnen I wish to ask you 
as to the meaning that you attribute to certain words. Now, section 
9 reads that in order to provide popular, nontechnical instruction to 
the residents of the various States, particularly to those to whom 
such facilities are not accessible, on the subject of the hygiene of in- 
fancy, hy^ene of maternity, and related subjects, the State agency 
described in section 4 is authorized to arrange with any educational 
institution for the provision of extension courses by qualified lec- 
turers. Now, without going into the subject too fully, or requiring 
too many words, what do you understand. Miss Lathrop, by the woxds 
as used here in the text '^ Popular nontechnical instruction " ? What 
does that mean ? 

Miss Lathrop. What we intended — it seems to have been mis- 
understood by some of those present — we had a clear idea of what it 
means. We wanted to have instructions that would be understood 
by ordinary people, by women who are able to manage their own 
homes, but would not understand technical language, and how to 
prepare their food and conduct their household in an economical 
manner. 

Senator Shortridge. ''On the subject of hygiene of infancy, 
hygiene of maternity, and related subjects.'.' Now those words 
appear there — what d.o they mean? 

Miss Lathrop. That meant those things in the household which 
have to do directly with the comfort and welfare of tjie children, 
within the household. 

Senator Shortridge. In the sentence we find the words, "any 
educational institution for the provisions of extension courses by 
qualified lecturers." Did you carefully consider the legal meaning 
of those words as used? 

Miss Lathrop.; I did not make that amendnieat, Sei^ator. That 
originally stated that an arrangement could be ; made, with such 
educational institutions .such as/ public schools^ the district normal 
schools, and the State universities. ' . 

The CHAiitMAN. That is a House amendment, I thinky Senatof., 

Senator Shortridge. Of course you appreciate that the la\^ will be 
"as it is writ," not what we or you may thinfc about it.; Therefore 
I ask ^ou, when this section, if it should'beeome the law, or a part of 
the law, when it speaks of nont€ichni<ial or popular instruction on 
those subjects are to be given j to the residents of th^ .various States, 
particularly to those to whom such facilities are not accessible, how, 
m your opinion, are we to set out to find put those to'whpm. sucii 
instructions are not accessible?) , , : . , .. 

Miss Lathrop. Mr,. Senator, in every grtot Sjbate there are variQ^s 
f adlities,' or in most of them, either in the States already or the begin-: 
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riings of extension courses, which have sometimes nurses and some- 
times very excellent domestic science people, and they could go out 
much further, into the remoter districts, ii they had the facilities for 
doing it and the force to do it with without charge. 

Senator SiIortridge. You heard some speakers here express the 
opinion or the fear that this law would permit what has been called 
snooping about or the invasion of the home. Do you fear i\ny such 
thing as that, and is there any foundation for such fear? 

Miss Lathrop. I will say that nine years ago I was put in charge 
of a bureau which was created by law, and I was told by Congress 
and the Senate, which bodies created it, that we must avoid any 
interference with the families, and I gave instructions that no agent 
was to go into any house over the protest of anybody. We never 
have done it. We said to all of our agents, at all times, ^^ Remember 
you must say to these women that they need not answer any ques- 
tion, but if they will answer it, they will help the Government to 
find out how to save children's lives,'' and we have had more than 
24,000 answers and have only had 14 refusals. 

Mrs. Wyse. Where do you get those figures? 

Miss Lathrop. Those are the census figures. They are the latest 
figures of the census. 

Mr. EiCHELBERGER. The Chief of the Census Bureau was asked 
to give it both by white children and by colored children. I think 
the entire Census Bureau figures — I have the entire Census Bureau 
figures which show white 92 and colored 160 per 1,000 in Maryland, 
and Maryland is one of those States which has a very large colored 
population, and is one of those States where the large colored popu- 
lation would bring the infant mortality average up, that is, through- 
out the whole United States, because the white mortality rate is only 
83 and the colored mortality rate is 131, and these other countries 
have no such conditions. 

The Chairman. But the darky babies are babies too, I suppose. 

STATEMENT OF MfiS. FEANK B. SANBUEN, EEPEESENTING 
THE PXJBIIG INTEEEST LEAGUE OF MASSACHUSiETTS. 

The Chairman. May I ask who you represent? 

Mt^. Sanburn. I am vice president and represent the Public 
Interest League of Massachusetts. 

ThiB Chairman. What is the Public Interest League? 

Mrs. Sanburn. It is an organization which carries its explanatipn 
in its name. It is a group of women who work for what they honestly 
believe to be of public interest. They worked for the soldiers during 
the w^r, and we work for anything which affedts the public interest, 
and at the present time it seems to us that the country is menaced 
by bills which are socialistic in their tendencies. ' 

The Chairman. How many members have you in the Public 
Interest ' League of Massachusetts ? 

Mrs. SANEitrR^. There ari 300 about, i came away in a great 
hurry; it might b6 310 or it might be a little less, but we will call it 
300; that is about the numbisr, and I am very sorry indeed that I. 
shall have to repeat what you have heard so often this afternoon ; 
that is, we consider this bill to h& an entering wedgie in the direction 
of isocialism. We also feel that it is a step in the direction of pater-. 
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nalism by this Government. I think you have a telegram from our 
president, Mrs. B. L. Robertson, but here is a copy of it. I am also 
president of the Riverside Neighborhood House Association, but we 
are somewhat short of funds, so that the officers have gone into the 
work themselves. I work inyseH among the mothers and the chil- 
dren, and I am one of the officers, and 1 may say that we feel that 
this bill is a menace because of its yaeueness ana its futility. As a 
Senator remarked, the text of the bill nas got to be cleared up. We 
can not send an interpreter along with it, and I will say that such a 
thing is warranted because it has been stated here that this applies 
to household economics, and such a subject as that has never entered 
my head — that the related subjects could apply to household eco- 
nomics. Furthermore, it is said here that in the Children's Bureau 
they expressly forbid the interference with the family. This bill 
does not expressly do so. 

The Chairman. And if we put a provision of that kind in the bill, 
would you think that it makes it a better bill ? 

Mrs. vSanburn. Yes; it would make it a better bill, because we 
consider it socialistic as it is now. From the point of view of the 
president of the Settlement House, it seems to me an extremely 
cumbersome and. expensive piece of machinery. 

Now, there is one other little point. In Cambridge we have 
municipal nurses who will do prenatal work, and they do splendid 
work among the mothers and the children. They do not attend the 
confinement, but I will say now that all our housework in Cambridge 
begins with private control, but when it has proved itself of value m 
a great many cases it has been taken over by the city, and in no case 
has the city forced its work upon the people. Now, in the same city 
there is a large industrial insurance company which for a small sum 
will send out nurses to do prenatal work, attend to women at con- 
finement, and for a certain number of days after, for an hour or so 
each day, putting the house in good order for the day, and taking 
care of the baby and feeding it, and so on. They will also give 
advice at any time, and it is extremely interesting to me to see the 
different attitudes of the mothers toward these nurses to whom they 
pay a small sum. You understand that they pay those nurses, but 
the municipal nurses they do not pay, and if any questions should 
come up, and if there should be any disagreement between the two 
nurses, there would not be an instant's hesitation as to which the 
mothers will side with. One is a city nurse and the other they feel 
is their nurse, and so that nurse which they pay is looked upon with 
infinitely more respect than is the city nurse. My point is this: 
It goes to the attitude of family life, and it is the proper attitude of 
the mother, and it seems a pity to have any Federal bill such as this 
tend to break down that attitude of the mother. The mother says, 
'^I will provide for myself, as far as I am able.'' That is the proper 
attitude. 

One more thing, I am a taxpayer in my own right. I own property 
and I pay taxes, and unless I misunderstand it, in section 2 the 
provision occurs of a free gift of $10,000 to each State. I can not 
see that the State is obliged to do anything but receive this $10,000 
and pay for publicatious and for the circmation of publications. I 
mayl)e stupid; but I have read it a great many times, but I can not 
see. any meaning to that, and as a taxpayer I protest against an 
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appropriation of $480,000 a year being handed over to States, 
miether they wish it or do not, and without any provision as to how 
it should be used, except for printing and pubUcation. 

Senator McKellar. Would you protest against the giving of ' 
money for the babies in Europe, for instance, without their request ? 
We have given them more than we have given our own children. 

Mrs. Sanburn. Do our own children need it? We give it to them 
indiscriminately — 

Senator McKellar (interposing) . We gave over a hundred mil- 
lions to those people. 

Mrs. Sanburn. But are we going to do it every year? 

Senator McKellar. No; I think not. 

Mrs. Sanburn. But we are going to do this every year, and we 
have not any proof that they are suffering. 

Senator McKellar. You say that you live in Cambridge ? 

Mrs. Sanburn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKellar. And is the city of Cambridge providing 
municipal nurses ? 

Mrs. Sanburn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKellar. And is the city of Cambridge a socialistic 
city ? 

Mrs. Sanburn. No; socialistic? 

Senator McKellar. You say that this bill is of a socialistic nature. 
You also state that nurses in Cambridge are provided for by the 
municipal government, and would that make it a socialistic city ? 

Mrs. Sanbukn. I think perhaps that you did not understand me. 
I said that these nurses— the municipal government employed these 
nurses after it had found that the residents of Cambridge wanted 
such a thing. There is a direct response to the wishes of the people. 

The Chairman. And that would be socialism just the same, 
wouldn't it ? 

Mrs. Sanburn. They do not take care of the people. They are 
simply advisers. They have not the power to go into the houses 
whether they want them or not. 

The Chairman. And they have not that power here. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. HENBY W. KEYE6. 

Mrs. Keyes. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I had 
my opportunity to make a speech last Monday, and I fully realize 
that, and I am thankful to the courtesy of the opposition in simply 

fiving me a chance to answer one or two questions that have been 
rou^t up this morning by women who, 1 would say, have inter- 
ests seemingly opposite to mine, and to which I would like an oppor- 
timity to reply. 

For instance, twice the question of the indorsement of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has been brought up this morning by a 
lady from Baltimore and this afternoon by a lady from Virginia. I 
would very much like to answer those questions. The lady this 
morning said that she understood that the Daughters of the American 
Revoluuon indorse such a measure, but that she had never heard of 
any such indorsement. I would like to just show what took place. 
Mrs. Wyse. I said in Maryland. 

47S19— 21 6 
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Mrs. Ke YES. The Daughters of .the, American ReypluJ-ipn is an 
organization which has branches in every State in the United States. 
Any small unit may send a delegation here to Washington to the 
continental congress, who is supposed to represent the local chapter, 
just as the Representatives here in our Congress are supposed to 
represent and express the opinions and wishes of the people at home. 
Now, last year before the Congress began, I went to the then president 
general, and I asked her if she approved of this bill. She said that 
she had not read it. I gave her a copy of it and she read it and she 
wrote to me saying that she approved of it, and that so far as she was 
concerned it might come up in the Congress. She asked me to write 
a resolution statmg the purpose of the bill, and to submit it to Senator 
Sheppard to see if it was correct. This I did. He said that it was 
entirely correct. I did not present it myself, but it was presented 
by the State regent of New Hampshire, and a large number of copies 
of the bill were circulated throughout the congress, so that every 
woman there might read it, and it was seconded by the State regent 
of Massachusetts, and it was also to go the entire week so that every- 
one could investigate, and then it was unanimously indorsed. 

Now, if there was a chapter in Maryland, as there are, of course, 
chapters all over the country, and all can not send delegates, of course, 
but still the Congress has to speak to the best of its ability through 
the delegates that did come. This year the q^uestion of the indorse- 
ment of the bill again came up, and it was agam indorsed, and it was 
allowed to wait the entire week so that everyone could acquaint herself 
with it, and it was finally passed at this time with three dissenting 
votes, and those all came from Christian Scientists. So, I say, I am 
very glad to have an opportunity to answer that question. 

The other question tnat has been brought up was brought up by 
the lady who is a doctor's wife in a rural district, and I will say that 
I was very much interested in her remarks, because I have lived in a 
rural district and I am acquainted with the telephone, and I am 
acquainted with the life of a country doctor, and I would like to tell 
you just one of many things that happened, not where we had any 
idea of intruding into the home, but where I, who pretend to have 
no medical skill or knowledge, have been sent for. I lived in New 
Hampshire, in the Connecticut Valley, and where they are not rich 
villagers, still they are not poor, and we have in ordinary times 
enough doctors, but in this instance I was sent for to go to a woman 
who had a baby, because apparently there was no one else to go, and 
there was no doctor. There were Jour little children in the lamily, 
all down with German measles, and the mother had also German 
measles, and there was not a particle of food in the house. There 
was not a towel or a sheet or a pillow case, and there was not a rag 
as big as a piece of paper, with which we could wash the baby's eyes, 
and when it was over, which we managed as best we could, the 
mother was taken to a hospital 30 miles away for a serious surgical 
operation which would not nave been necessary if she could have had 
a real nurse, and we immediately went to work to get a district nurse 
and we got one there, but that aid was just a drop in the bucket. 
There were there little groups of women and they are through the 
various organizations and the D. A. R. trying to cnip in and support 
a district nurse. 

Then the third thing that I wish to speak about was the remark 
made this morning about the ownership of Good Housekeeping. It was 
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said that it Was owned by Williarii Randoljih Heatst. Thait; is entirely 
true. He owns a lar^e number bf ihagazin^s, each one of whiigh has 
a separate editor, wmch editor determines the policy of the maga- 
zine, and the magazine Good Housekeeping I have known fot a good 
number of years, and I know that it is' not subject to the same in- 
fluences that the other Hearst magazines have stood for. But Mr. 
Hearst does not own the Pictorifd Review, and he does not own 
McClure's, and he does not own the Literary Digest, and he does not 
own a number of other papers which have come out for this measure, 
and he certainly does not owii the Marion Star, and in speaking of 
the newspaper men who are supporting this measure, let us say that 
instead of it being no good because Mr. Hearst is supporting it, that 
it is good because Mr. Harding, the President of the United States, 
is supporting it. 

Mrs. Wyse. I am speaking of the poor people in our county, but we 
have had our district nurses for a good many years, and while our 
county is poor, you may search around our neighborhood and you 
will not find such a family as you have told about. 

Mrs. Keyes. You are very fortunate, indeed. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. MAUD WOOD PARK, BEPBESENTING 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 

Mrs. Park. The National League of Women Voters was said by 
the gentleman who represents the antisufFrage periodicals never to 
have voted on anything, if I remember his words correctly. Now, the 
method by whicli the National League of Women Voters indorses any 
measure tnat they do indorse consists of a period of preparation before 
the annual convention, when all measures are sent out to all the 
State branches of the league with a request that they shall be dis- 
cussed, so that the State representatives may come to the national 
convention prepared to vote upon those measures. Then when the 
national convention comes and reports are brought in with recom- 
mendation for legislative indorsement by the committee to which the 
particular questions have been submitted, no measure may be voted 
upon on the same day on which it is brought forward, but there is 
all the discussion that the floor desires upon any of these measures. 
The bill here was indorsed in the manner that I have indicated. 

In regard to another statement here, which was as completely based 
on misinformation as that with regard to the method by which the bill 
was indorsed, the statement that the bill was not properly indorsed 
in Minnesota: I consulted our local people in regard to the matter, 
and they told me that the statement was absolutely without foun- 
dation. 

This kind of attack looks to me like a practice which is sometimes 
followed in the trial of a lawsuit. That is, when vou have a case of 
your own that has no merit the poUtic thing for you to do is to attack 
the plaint iff *s attorney. 

The Chairman. We hav? had .^o m.iny hearings by the House com- 
mittee and by the Senate committee, and while no one wants to stop 
any hearings at all, it does seem to me that the bill is pretty well 
thrashed out. How many more hearings do you want hereafter, 
and how soon do you want to have them ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I wanted to have physicians come, and if we 
could do so, I would like to have them come next Thursday. 
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STATEMENT OF NELLIE C. WILLIAMS, NEW TOBK CITY. 

Miss Williams. I wish to say that I am t-epresenting six diflFerent 
organizations, and I will give you their names in succession. The 
first one that I will mention is the American Medical Liberty League, 
of Chicago, 111., and I understand the secretary of that league, Mr. 
Chairman, has sent you a telegram in regard to that. Do you want 
me to show you the telegram ? 

The Chairman. What is that league ? 

Miss Williams. The American Medical Liberty League. 

The Chairman. And what is that ? 

Miss Williams. It is a regularly organized organization the object 
of which is to protect the medical rights of the citizens of the United 
States, 

The Chairman. Who is the president of it ? 

Miss Williams. The president of it is Frank E. Blue, who is living 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

Senator McKellar. The object is, you say, to protect the medical 
rights 

Miss Williams. Yes; to protect the medical rights. 

Senator McKellar. In what way? 

Miss Williams. It is to prevent compulsory treatment of all kinds, 
compulsory treatment. 

The Chairman. And is that a very extensive organization ? 

Miss Williams. It spreads all over the entire United States. It 
has members in 42 States. 

The Chairman. How many members, do you know ? 

Miss Williams. I will have to give you that in round numbers — 
three or four thousand, and perhaps even more than that. 

The Chairman. What is the second one that you represent ? 

Miss Williams. The second one that I represent is the Medical 
Liberty League (Inc.), of Boston, Mass. I should like to r-ead you 
their telegram: 

Please represent our leasiie of upward of 2,000 members at Washington in opposi- 
tion to Sheppard-Towner bilL We have a large number of doctors on our executive 
and honorary vice-presidents list. 

This is the Medical Liberty League (Inc.) of Boston, Mass., and I 
think that while it has a few doctors outside of Massachusetts, yet it 
is more of a local or State societv. 

The Chairman. And there are some doctors in that society ? 

Miss Williams. There are quite a great number of doctors in it. 
Of course, there are more druggists, and in the Chicago league 

The Chairman. This is not related to the Chicago league ? 

Miss Williams. No; this is not related to the Chicago league, but 
is an entirely separate league. 

The Chairman. The Chicago league is to protect you from doctors, 
and this has doctors in it ? 

Miss Williams. I represent them in this way, and represent them 
by very hurried notice, and while they have considered tne Sheppard- 
Towner bill in their meetings, they were not able to send representa- 
tives to Washington. It is a long distance, and it is expensive, and 
because of the shortness of time — they had no notice, many of them 
until Tuesday evening — they telegraphed me asking me to present 
their protest against this bill. 
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Senator McKellar. And does the first organization protest against 
operations for appendicitis, and having the teeth pulled out, and so on ? 

Miss Williams. Yes. We protest against having teeth pulled out 
against our wishes, and against anything that is compulsory. If you 
want to have your teetn pulled, we would not interfere for one 
second, but at tne same time we do not want any doctors coming in 
and saying that our teeth must be pulled, when we would like to keep 
them. 

The Chairman. Now, what is No. 3 ? 

Miss Williams. No. .3 is the Belmont Legislative League of 
Belmont, Mass., and they respectfully request me to record the league 
as being in opposition to the wSheppard -Towner bill, which comes 
before the committee Thursday morning. The league is opposed to 
Federal aid for maternity benefits for Massachusetts. 

The Chairman. Where is Belmont? 

Miss Williams. Well, I am not very familiar with Massachusetts'^. 
I think it is in the western part of the State, although I may be 
mistaken. 

Mrs. Sanbxjrn. It is a suburb of Boston. 

Miss Williams. Then I was very wrong. 

The Chairman. How many members has the Belmont Legislative 
League ? 

Miss Williams. I would not like to answer that definitely, because 
I am not especially familiar with them, but I would judge it has in the 
neighborhood of 100. 

The Chairman. Is it a male anil a female league ? 

Miss Williams. I think it is both. We have stopped being males 
and females, but we are all citizens, taxpayers, and voters. 

The Chairman. And you think they nave about 100 members? 

Miss Williams. At least 100 members. 

The Chairman. And they were too poor to come down here ? 

Miss Williams. They were not possibly too poor, but it is very 
inconvenient to come tnis distance at a very short notice. We can 
not always get an airplane. 

The Chairman. But you can get Ford cars. 

Miss Williams. Yes, and it taKes Ford cars some time to come from 
Boston. 

The Chairman. And what is the next one ? 

Miss Williams. The next one is the American Drugless Associa- 
' tion, with headquarters in New York City, although it nas members 
all over the United States, m every part of the United States. I have 
a letter from the president. Dr. Lucas is the president, and he tells 
me that his league has a membership of about 7,000 people, and they 
are opposed to any and all bills that tend to compulsory vaccination 
or other medicines or operations, or in any line, as a prerequisite for 
education in the public schools or in any school. 

I also represent, although I have a telegram from them, the New 
York Antivivisection Society, and also the Maryland Antivivisection 
Society, and I have a telegram from them which I will read to you. 

The Chairman. What do they say? 

Miss Williams (reading) : 

The Maryland Antivivisection Society recjueste you to represent it at the hearing 
on the Sheppard-Towner bill to-morrow. Miss Crosby will be present at the hearing. 
Regret we are unable to local* cards with Senator Vest's eulogy. 
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ThiB Chairman. You do not think this has. anything to do with 
animals, but has to do with human beings^ 

Miss WiLUAMS. Yes, we are working for the human beings. Let 
me make a little explanation ; . 

The Chairman. Are those all of the leagues pr societies and asso- 
ciations that you represent ? 

Miss Williams. Yes; is this not, enough for one poor woman? 

The Chairman. You are equal to it, all right. 

Miss Williams. I thank you. 

Senator McKelij^r. And you represent also yoiu'self ? 

Miss Williams. Yes; I represent myself also, especially myself 
as a taxpayer, and myself ans a new voter who does not know niuch, 
but who wants to do the right thing in helping the Government and 
myself generally as a privat/C citizen. I want to make a little explana- 
tion especially about these different associations, and about the 
antivivisection society. The use of that word is just like waving a 
red flag to a bull to the most people, and they will say *' they are just 
a few old cranks ; they will let a beautiful blue-eyed baby die in order 
to save a dog in the street, a mongrel dog." Now, tliat is a great 
mistake. Some of us are real sensible, nice people, and I am sure 
you would like us if you knew us better. 

Senator McKellar. We do already. 

Miss Williams. All right, thank you. I am afraid that I can not 
be here next week 

Senator Shortridge. Are there, any more at home like you ? 

Miss Williams. There are lots of people, lots and lots of them, 
much better than I am in these different societies that I represent. 

Now, I want to say a few more words, and express our position. 
These societies are not put to fight so much medical rule, but we think 
we are necessary to combat the plans — to combat and balance, as one 
naight say, the abuses and excesses in animal experimentation, and 
we think it goes to a great extent and serves as a balance wheel, 
and the men will not lose their heads and become so absorbed as to 
forget what they are doing, and we wish to act as a sort of a balance 
wheeL And as these societies grow larger, they are getting more into 
being what you might. call health-saving cIuds and we are having 
meetings to save ourselves, our own bodies, and to know how to 
care for our bodies: They are trymg to set up an ideal of the simpler 
life, and are working for simpler food and normal hours, and every- 
thing that is for the very best in the highest ideals in the American 
life, and these associations for America^ liberty are growing very 
rapidly, although many of them have come into existence quite 
recently. 

Now, we have no quarrel with the allopathic physician. We 
want to say to them, come over, and work with us, and we think 
that which is not good for the country is not good for ourselves, and 
we do not think that entire medical control, as one might say, in 
the United States, in the Public Health wService, and in the public 
schools and in the health bureaus everywhere ought to be put into 
the hands of one system of medicine only. 

The whole history of the human race ever since it has been written, 
is that so much power given to any one class of nien is abused, and 
will be abused, and we think too, that while we have all respect for 
the good allopathic physician, we do not like the political medical 
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men and I am frank in saying thai t- very many of the politioal doctors 
have been guilty of wh^at we consider very pernicious activity, and if 
the physician in practice, who is trying to do the best he cati, the 
honorable family physician, for him we have the Vferv highest respect, 
but we feel that there are other ways to take care oi the human body 
than through the allopathic method, and to prove that I am not 
solitary in my opinion, I point to the numerous increase of the drug- 
less physicians everywhere. It is estimated that there are 35,000,000 
Eeople who no longer patronize the allopathic medicine if they can 
elp it, and the fact is surely known that the drugless physicians are 
increasing every night. 

The Chairman. What do you mean h^ the drugless physicians ? 

Miss Williams. Those who use the different forms of manipulation, 
the chiropractors and others, those who make specialties of diet, and 
the Christian Scientists and mental healers. Now, I am not a propa- 
gandist for any of those cult^ at all. I myself have had some experi- 
ence, very dreadful experience, with mistakes made by allopathic 
doctors, and once in my life I had what you might call a spectacular 
and dramatic and a remarkable recovery after 15 months of most 
serious illness, 7 months of which was spent in a sanitarium, and I 
had a dramatic partial recovery from a man who used manipulative 
means only. I won't mention any more about that, because I do not 
want to give the impression that I am a propagandist —  — 

Senator Shortridge. Now, representing the various societies that 
you have named, and objecting yourself to this bill, would you state, 
for the benefit of this committee, the grounds of your opposition to it ? 

Miss Williams. Yes; and I hope you will please correct me. I am 
apt to be very verbose and am very glad to be corrected. Now, some 
of these telegrams and these petitions have been put upon me, and I 
can not go, into details because it has all had to oe done so very in- 
formally, biit they are opposed to the bill, and they are largely 
opposeci to it because it would be putting a great deal more power 
into what is known as the, medical machme; that is, the allopathic 
medical control of the United States. I think that the chiropractors 
and the others who are not of the allopathic school should have some 
chance. There are 35,000,000 of us who no longer use the allopathic 
treatment, and those people have charge of these health boards, and 
of the school inspection and c.ontrol in the schools now. We fear that 
under this bill there will even-^though this bill has no medical men- 
tion in it, we fear that they will get into it,' and that every employee 
will to a certain extent have to preach the doctrines of allopathic 
medicine. 

Senator McKellar. And do vou desire to have a prohibition 
against drugs?; ' , 

Miss Williams. No; I do not diesire any prohibition against any- 
thing. I desire absolute freedom. . 

The Chairman. Your objection: goes to any State law— — 

Miss Williams. It goes to any State or Federal law which will 
embrace a large section of the community, and we all know that the 
aim of theSheppard-Towner bill is supposed to be the care and pro- 
tection of maternity and childhood, and we all know that anything 
of that kind appeals to the tendjer sentiments of everjr heart. Every- 
one that h^ars of the protection of maternity and childhood, or any- 
thing that pertains to the mothers and babies, is iirimediately font. 
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It goes back to the deepest rooted sentiments that any of us have, 
ana I feel that the reason why many of you gentlemen feel like passing 
it is due to sentiment and feeling and the memory of your own mother. 
You feel that it is being done for the mother. That sentiment is 
fixed in you, but we think the method is entirely wrong, and we call 
this bill an evil thing with a holy name. • 

Now, speaking about what the bill means; what most of us under- 
stand about it IS what we have read in the magazines and news- 
papers in favor of it, and what we have heard from the different 
{)eople who have gone out with propaganda, and they have sent 
ecturers out before a good many women^s clubs, and some of the 
lecturers have spoken about this, that) and the other features of the 
bill, but what they have spoken is only the ideas that they have indi- 
vidually about that bill. 

We can not judge so very well of what is really in the bill, but 
there are one or two other points that I would like to speak about. 
Personally, so far as I can see, it is socialistic in its tendency, and 
one particularly important thing is this, that when the bill was first 
spoken of, and first began to be noticed in the newspapers, nearly 
everj^ magazine said something about itj and they said '*it is splen- 
did; it is for the mothers and the children, and we must pass this 
bill. ^* But after a little time had passed and we had heard some- 
thing from the Other side, it was simply astounding how many of the 
magazines and newspapers came out with articles against it. I want 
to read a line of two from a Catholic. I am not a Catholic, but those 
of us who understand the Catholic religion and teachings are in 
sympathy with many of the standards that they have set up. They 
have, I am sorry to sajr, better standards oi family life and the 
sacredness of the marriage vow than the average outside popu- 
lation. They have better standing against divorce and many 
evils. This is what they say. I have no brief for the Catholics, but 
I wish to show you how they stand. I a note from the January 15, 
1921, issue of America, which is considered one of the Catholic pub- 
lications. It says: 

The most startling fact in American life to-day is that our form of government is 
gradually being changed into a monarchy of a most hateful type, and that our Repre- 
sentatives at Waediington are actually aiding in the change. 

The Chairman. The National Catholic Welfare Society indorses 
this bill. You know that, do you ? 

Miss Williams. They may, but if they did 

The Chairman. The National Catholic Welfare Council. 

Miss Williams. I beg to be excused for saying that they did not 
understand it. They did it hysterically, and they did it because 
they were carried away by sentiment. I know, because I have 
talKed with a good many Catholic women. I have a very intimate 
friend who is a Catholic, who is deeply interested in legislation, and 
if I had only the time and the opportunity I would have tried to have 
gotten her here to speak on tnis question. She has talked to me 
about the Sheppard-Towner bill and has been very much opposed to 
it, and she speaks for a good many Catholi6 circles, and has been 
niaking a point of speaking against the Sheppard-Towner bill. 

Now, there is one other point that I want to bring up, and there 
has been a great deal said about these different large societies that 
have indorsed the bill. I have been a life member of the Young 
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Women^s Christian Association for a good many years in Baltimoi^e 
and New York. Nothing has ever come to me in regard to any 
indorsement of the Sheppard-Towner bill. We have heard nothing 
at all about it, and I vehemently protest that any society like that 
should attempt to pledge its membership to any legislative measure. 
When the Y. W. C. A. was gotten up, it was gotten up to form some 
advantages, social advantages for young women, and we did not 
go into it thinking that thev would use our name as pledges of any 
sort to legislative work, and if they continue to do it, I will get out 
very promptly. 

Now, there are a great many things that I would like to say, but 
I do not want to tire you. To my mind, one of the chief objections 
to the bill is the vagueness with which it is written. Nobody — at 
least I — can make anything out of it. It is so indefinite. It is 
vague. You can not read anything into it nor you can not take 
anything out of it. Some of us are very ignorant, and we have to 
be shown, and we have a great deal to learn, and we want to do 
what is right — some of us new voters — according to our best notions 
of how to do it, and there are ever so many things in it that nobody 
ever dreamed about until somebody explained it. Now, we are not 
mind readers, and we can not tell what may be in the minds of the 
people who have written that bill, and who try to state what this 
fine and the other, line and that line will mean; and suppose the 
bill passes, and the person who went in as the head of it, that person 
might be the best man or woman in the whole world and have the 
purest and best sentiment, but the bill is so badly written that the 
next person that came in would have very different ideas of the bilL 

For instance, many persons who have been going around and speak- 
ing for the Sheppard-Towner bill before the different clubs and church 
societies — one of them has insisted that the object of this bill was to 
do away with midwives. Now, that may or mav not be a very 
excellent thing. It is a debatable subject. But the bill itself says 
nothing at all about midwives. By the terms of that bill they can 
do away with midwives or they can put midwives in, or something 
else; they can put in everything on earth. 

Now, this bill is ostensibly tor women and children, or it is sup- 
posed to be, and it is the first measure which has come up to give 
Federal Government aid for women. Now, as a woman voter, and 
as a weak sister not yet up to political tricks, and as one who does not 
know much about law or of anything else, I protest against any bill 
being gotten up for the benefit of women and written in that indefinite 
way, tnat vague way, that uncertain way, and I saj that it is not the 
thing to do, it is not the way to write a law, especially a law which 
women are to consider. I am not a European diplomat, who uses 
language in order to conceal his thoughts. We are good, red-blooded 
Americans, and we strike out from the shoulder and say exactly what 
we have in our minds, and we want any bills that are written for us to 
be couched in certain and accurate language that will say exactly 
what they mean. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the name of all of the societies and per- 
sonally, I ask you honorable gentlemen to postpone the passage of 
this bill, for, we will say, six months or a year. Let the country 
know more about it. There are already any number — a vast number 
of societies, of one kind or another, many of them getting city and 
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State aid, who are doing everything that the mothers need. We wan 
to aid mothers in our own communities who are too poor to provide 
for their own maintenance and care, and that is attended to amply 
by the charitable associations. These other societies, the Childrens* 
Welfare Bureau, and these national health societies are doing more 
or less of this work in on^ way and another, and th^e are a great num- 
ber of people who are engaged in this work and similar work, and the 
amount of money that has been spent for it is simply stupenduous. 
Let the societies go on as they are doing, and let them wait a year or 
two for this bill to show what their results are before we put this in, 
and burden the Federal Government at this time, when the Federal 
Government has before it so many important and serious matters. 
Let this matter go over and see what those other societies can do. 

The Chairman. Do you know that the bill has been here for about 
four years ? 

Miss Williams. I did not know that. 

Senator McKellar. Have you any bill that you would like to 
draft 

Miss WiLUAMS. Oh, Senator, I assure vou that I have neither the 
experience nor the wisdom to draft any bill. The b^st thing that I 
can see for you to do is to postpone action on this bill for a while, and 
let it be written in plain English that everyone can understand. 

(Thereupon, at 5.10 p. m., an adjournment was taken iintil 10.30 
a. m., Thursday, May 5, 1921.) 
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THXJBSDAY, MAY 5, 1921. 

United States Senate, 

C6MMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington, D. C\ 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., at the committee room of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, Capitol Building, Hon. William S. Kenyon presiding. 

Present: Senators Kenyon (chairman), Warren, Phipps, Sterling, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Kellogg, and Wolcott. 

Also present: Senator Morris Sheppard; Mrs. Mary G. Kilbreth, 
representing National Association Opposed to Women Suffrage; 
Mr. T. F. Cadwalader. Joppa, Md. ; Dr. Charles O'Donovan, Balti- 
more, Md.; Dr. Alfred H. Quessy, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The Chairman. We are proceeding with this hearing this morning 
for those who are opposed to this bill, and we would like to hear all 
who want to be heard to-day. Are there any people here now who 
desire to be heard against tnis bill? 

STATEMENT OF T. F. CADWALADER, JOPPA, MD. 

The Chairman. What is your name, please ? 

Mr. Cadwalader. T. F. Gadwalader, and I live at Joppa, Md. 

The Chairman. And will you please tell us who you represent ? 

Mr. Cadwalader. I was aked to come here by the officers of the 
National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. I understand 
that they are interested m defeating this bill in its present form. 

The Chairman. And were you asked to come here by the 
officers 

Mr. Cadwalader. I was asked by Mrs. Kilbreth. I am not 
receiving any retainer or salary for this. 

The (SiAiRMAN. And what is your business ? 

Mr. Cadwalader, My business is attorney at law, and also farm- 
ing. My idea of raising the babies is purely practical, and I do not 
think it will be interesting to the committee. 

The Chairman. What do ^ou want to say about this bill ? 

Mr. Cadwalader. We object to this bill, sir, and I would like 
to suggest some views to the committee in regard to it, and my 
opposition is briefly this: As I understand the bill, it proposes to 
appropriate an amount of money to send over the country a number 
01 Federal agents, men and women, who will be sejit from the authori- 
ties at Washington with very broad powers and go into the people ^s 
homes and communities, rural and urban communities, and instruct 
them in what they ought to do in regard to the health and their way 
of living and everything else. 
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The Chairman. Do you think that that is what this bill does? 

Mr. Cadwalader. Yes, sir; that is my understanding of it. 

The Chairman. It is your understanding of it? 

Mr. Cadwalader. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We do not understand the bill in that way at all. 
You may be right, and we shall be pleased if you can show us where 
the bill does that. 

Mr. Cadwalader. I understand^ that the purpose underlying the 
bill is to promote sanitary health, and maternity, and childhood — 
expects to take care of the children in the districts of the country 
which they have not received in the past or have not shown them- 
selves able to grapple with those subjects independently. I under- 
stand that Senator Moses has introduced an amendment or a substi- 
tute bill for the promotion or the establishment of rural hospitals 

The Chairman (interposing) . And are you for that bill of Senator 
Moses ? 

Mr. Cadwalader. Not in its present shape, but I want to make a 
suggestion in regard to that, and that is this, that if the Federal 
Government is going to help rural communities to establish hospitals, 
all well and good, provided it goes upon the theory that it is trying^ 
to build up a self-reliant independent spirit in those communities to 
do their own work, and allow them to put their hands in their own 
pockets to do the necessary work and improving the health condi- 
tions by themselves, with the advice that a central authority or 
bureau representing the medical profession and the best medical 
thought of the country can give them. I realize that there are many 
backward rural cominimities where the conditions are bad a;nd have 
been for many years, and along this line I suggest a measure carrying- 
out the idea of Senator Moses's bill, but doing it in a somewhat 
different way. I would like to read this to you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Why not put it right into the record ? 

Mr. Cadwalader. I will do so. 

(The suggested bill is here printed in the record in full, as follows:) 

Be it enacted, etc.. That whenever there shall be established in any State, either upott 
private foundation with the written approval of the State board of health or similar 
official body charged with the State-wide supervision or control of matters of publie 
health, hygiene, sanitation, or vital statistics, or upon public foundation subject to 
the jurisdiction of such State board or any official body appointed by or under the 
authority of the executive or legislative authority of the State, (1) a system of hospitals' 
for the service of rural communities, (2) a system of instructive visiting nursing for 
the benefit of such rural communities, (3) a system of county or district institutes to 
promote the cooperation of local physicans. health authorities, and citizens in the 
spread of improved ideas of home sanitation and nursing, and especially the care of 
mothers and infants, such fact may be certified to the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service by such State board. Upon receipt of such certification, 
the said Surgeon General shall cause an investigation of the character, extent, and" 
financial support of such systems of hospitals, nursing, and county institutes of hygiene, 
and if satisfied that they conform to such standards of efficiency in the prospective or 
actual promotion of general health, hygiene, sanitation, and the welfare of maternity 
and childhood as he may approve he shall so certify to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 2. Upon the receipt of such certificate from the said Surgeon Generalthe 
payment of a sum not to exceed $10,000 in any one year is authorized to be made by 
appropriation out of any money in the Treasury not other A-iae appropriated to the* 
Treasurer of such State or States for the use of such systems of hospitals, nursing and 
institutes of hygiene, or any of such systems, provided that said funds be expended 
subject to the approval of such State boards of health or similar State official oodies, 
for the purposes set forth in Section 1 of this act. and provided that in all cases at 
least an equivalent amount be provided by State or local authority or , by. private- 
benevolence approved by such State boards or similar bodies. 
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Sec. 3. The Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service is author- 
ized to designate and appoint from among the qualified physicians resident in the 
several States, a number of special agents of the Public Health Service not to exceed 
in number the number of representatives in the House of Representatives to .which 
JBuch States are respectively entitled, who shall be deputed to instruct the local 
boards of health, medical authorities, boards of county commissioners or similar local 
governing bodies, medical associations, improvement associations, and the local 
, communities in general, in the advantages and importance of the establishment of 
such systems of rural hospitals, rural nursing organizations, and rural institutes of 
hvgiene, to the end that rural communities may be enabled by sufficient knowledge 
of their needs and abilities to avail themselves through their State boards of the 
benefits provided by this act. The sum of $400,000 or such part thereof as may be 
needed is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, for the payment 
of the salaries and expenses of such special agents, and the appropriation annually 
thereafter of a similar sum is hereby authorized.-^ Prnriderf. That no person be appointed 
or continued as such special agent against whom any State board of health may protest 
in writing to the said Surgeon General. 

Sec 4. That for the purposes of this act the word "system " when applied to systems 
of hospitals, nursing or institutes of hygiene shall be construed to include the estab- 
lishment of one or more model institutions of such character in rural communities 
selected by the State board of health or similar State official body with the approval 
of the said Surgeon General. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall include in his annual report to 
■Congress a full account of the administration of this act and of the expenditure of the 
moneys herein authorized . 

Mr. Cadwalader. I would like to say briefly what this contains, 
though, in order that the committee may understand what I am 
talking about. It provides that whenever a community, either by 
private funds or by public funds, but in each case with the approval 
of the State board oi health or other constituted State health author- 
ities, undertakes to establish a system of local rural hospitals, hos- 
pitals to serve rural communities, or a system of instruction of 
visiting nurse societies for rural communities, and lacking the power 
or means to establish either of those things, at least a system of local 
medical institutes to promote the cooperation of local physicians, 
health authorities, and citizens generally in the spread of information 
on improved sanitation and nursing, and especiallv the care of 
mothers and infants; when that has been established, with the 
approval of the health board, and the health board shall certify 
tnat to the Surgeon General, who will then make an investigation 
himself and see if the scheme is a good one; whether it is backed 
by sufficient financial support to make it possible for it to succeed, 
and whether it is based on sound lines. When he is satisfied that 
the standard that he made was lived up to, then the health authori- 
ties to certify that fact to the Secretary of the Treasury, and an 
appropriation of $10,000 for each State, for such State or States, 
and not exceeding that sum, will be available to help the medical 
authorities in the establishing of such system. 

In order to develop the local sentiment that would be necessary 
to be aroused to estaolish such a system, our proposition is that the 
Surgeon General shall designate from among the physicians of the 
different States — physicians of their own States, not physicians 
sent out from Wasnington — to educate the people in the States who 
are known in the communities, to pay them a certain salary, and 
perhaps for any individual $1,000 would be ample to cover his ex- 
penses and pay for his time, which would not be all his time, but to 
take a man of standing and a regular physician and let him go around 
to ascertain the sentiment of the local communities, to tell them what 
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they,^eed^ and do whatyl. understand tliis proposes shall, be done by 
persons deputed from the Central Gpvernpaent. Jhese ph'yMcians 
should be Umited, I think,, to 6i;ie for e very congressional ^istrict. 
The city, districts would, not necjd them' The rural congressional 
districts are the part of the country that we are to look out for. I 
say that the cities do not need them. I do not mean to say that the 
health conditions are ideal in all of the cities, but the large cities of 
the country, the centers of the population, the people are of the kind 
that have medical care, and are able unaided to find in themselves 
the initiative for solving the health problem, and if I believed that 
that was not the case I would despair of the Republic. If they can 
not do it, then it is impossible for Congress or tne Federal Govern- 
ment to help them out, but with the scattered communities, people 
living remote from communication need this education in regard to 
health. 

Therefore, my scheme is to give them that help by means of people 
whom they know something about, who have a standing in the com- 
munitj, and whose time can be paid for and whose expenses can be 
paid, m part at least, by the Federal Government. 

I would not limit the choice of local physicians, and if any of them 
become obnoxious to the State health authorities I would say that 
his name should be taken off the list and somebody else put in his 
place. 

You will note that I have used the words ^^ system of hospitals'' 
for the service of rural communities, and ''a system of instructive 
nurses for the benefit of such rural communities, '' and so on. What 
I mean by that is this, that it may be possible in a certain State to 
establish m a certain county a model rural hospital, and that county 
will contribute a large sum to the State, and, perhaps, if the Federal 
Government should pay it $10,000 a year it would be able to give it 
a substantial boost. 

Now, then, that hospital may serve more than one county. It 
may be an object lesson to a whole section of the State, and it may 
be, in -the case of succeeding years, that other counties will say, 
^' Why, that is fine, a fine thing, and we will have to adopt something 
like this.'' 

Therefore, I say that the word '^system" should be used in the 
establishment of things of that kind. We have now in Maryland two 
rural hospitals, and it is my understanding that they are doing a 
great work. One of them is in Montgomery County and one of them 
is on the Eastern Shore, at Cambridge. The fact is that in our State 
the State itself has done most, if not all, of the work of improving, 
in making the rural conditions of life better for the people without 
Federal aid, and I believe that our State is not alone in that respect, 
but that other States will do the same, and at least the newer States, 
where perhaps there are not as many people who have time to give 
to public affairs would do it if the idea was put up to them. As it 
has been said, the dynamic idea was supplied by a competent board 
from Washington. Now, what should mat competent board be? 
It seems to me that, without claiming to be an expert in this matter, 
that the United States has a Public Health Service under its Surgeon 
General which has been in operation some 12 years or more, and I 
think that that Public Health Service is the proper board to handle 
this matter, or should be made so. If for any reason it is not per- 
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forming its duties wdl — as I haVe'no Y^ason to suppose — *I i^ould 
say then reform the Public Heialth Service; but I would Bay this, 
that if there i^ a Surgeon Genei*al in charge of the public health of 
the United States that he should be the responsible officer to handle 
this matter and tiot have another board duplicating in a large part 
his work, if this should be established. I think that the people of 
the United States are almost unanimous in the f ieeling that there have 
been enough boards and bureaus established for all practical purposes. 

Senator Sterling. I am most interested in what you have stated 
about these two hospitals in Maryland. When were they established, 
if you can tell us? 

Mr. Cadwalader. The Eastern Shore General Hospital was es- 
tablished, my recollection is, about 8 or 10 years ago. 

Senator St: ::^ling. Is it a State institution, or is it supported by 
the county? 

Mr. Cadwalader. I think that it is supported in part by the State 
and in part by the counties, and in part by private benevolence, and 
I think that the same thing is true of the Montgomery County Hos- 
pital. 

Senator Sterling. When was that established, the Montgomery 
County Hospital ? 

Mr. Cadwalader. I think that it was established about the same 
time. 

Senator Sterling. And they are both general hospitals, are they? 

Mr. Cadwalader. Yes, sir. 

Senator Phipps. They are not exclusively maternity hospitals, are 
thev? 

Mr. Cadwalader. They are not exclusively maternity hospitals, 
but Dr. O^Donovan is here and he can tell more about it. 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. I will say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the 

Eolicy of the State of Maryland is to give State assistance to the 
ospitals in all parts of the State. The State gives an annual appro- 
priation, that is biannually, because the legislature meets every two 
years. It gives the Cambridge Hospital about $10,000 for each of 
the two years. The hospital originated in the county, and the Cam- 
bridge Hospital had much assistance by an endowment from a citizen 
of the county who helped it at its beginning, and it originates in the 
county and is assisted, as all the other hospitals in the State are 
assisted by the State. 

Senator Sterling. And did the private contribution build the 
hospital, or was there State aid in that? 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. Now, the State of Maryland, the county and the 
State, started the hospital in that locality, and having started and 
equipped it, the men appeared before the legislature and said that they 
had done so much, ^'How much will you help us?'^ and the legislature 
gives to each of the hospitals in the State of Maryland what it thinks 
is worth while. 

Senator Sterling. How much in money has been given by the 
State to the Cambridge Hospital ? 

Dr. O'Donovan. Practically $10,000 a year has been given to the 
Cambridge Hospital. It depends on the amount of work that the 
hospital does as to the extent that it is aided by the State, through 
its State board. If the hospital does good work, it gets good money. 
The county hospitals are always assisted in a greater or lesser ratio, 
in the city of Baltimore. 
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Senator Stebung. Do you know what the capacity of the Cam- 
bridge Hospital is ? 
Dr. O'DoxovAN. Yes, 50 or 60 beds. 
Senator Steeling. Do you know what the capacity of the Mont- 

§ ornery Hospital is — or do you know how much it receives from the 
tate ? 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. I think that it receives, the Mongtomery Hos- 
pital, from the State, $4,000 or $5,000 a year. It is a much more 
recent hospital than the other. 
The Chaibman. Who is the next ? 

STATEMHITT OF DR. ALFRED H. QUESSY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 

• 

The Chaibman. TeU us your name, please. 

Dr. QuESSY. Dr. Alfred H. Quessy. 

The Chaibman- And where are you from ? 

Dr. Quessy. Fitchburg, Mass. 

The Chaibman. And you are a practicing physician ? 

Dr. Quessy. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Of what school ? 

Dr. Quessy. Regular. 

The Chaibman. The regular school. 

Dr. Quessy. I graduated from the Maryland University. 

The Chaibman. Do you represent anyone here ^ 

Dr. Quessy. I come here as an American citizen and as a phy- 
sician, sent by the doctors of Fitchburg, Mass., to represent the 
thoughts of each one of the physicians in the west and north dis- 
trict of the Massachusetts Medical Society, which went on record 
in opposition to any maternity legislation, both State and National. 
At that meeting it was thought to be necessary to send a repre- 
sentative here to-day to represent the doctors of Fitchburg, Mass., 
and they have authorized me to speak against the maternity bill. 

The Chaibman. And do all of the physicians unite in that ? 

Dr. Quessy. Yes; practically all of them, with two exceptions. 

Senator Stebung. How large a city is Fitchburg ? 

Dr. Quessy. Forty-five thousand. 

The Chaibman. Aiid how many doctors are there there ? 

Dr. Quessy. There are about 50 doctors. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want to make 
it plain from the start that the physicians are not opposed to giving 
care to mothers and infants and to saving lives. That has been 
our job from the beginning of medicine, and it is our job to-day, and 
it will be our job to-morrow. Now, we do not agree with the methods 
which are proposed, because we find that they are unnecessary, 
absolutely in error, absolutely superfluous, and this is what I wish 
to say. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, physicians can not and should not 
remain silent when action and free discussion are imperative to set 
the Nation right on this subject. A controversy is interesting only 
when both sides are equally informed. 

Well may we ask from what source or sources comes this proposi- 
tion for maternity legislation. It is far from being popular. There 
is no evident demand for it on the part of the great American public; 
capital and labor are not demandmg it; physicians throughout the 
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country are opposed to it. Women of the Nation are not clamoring 
for it, excepting a few only who have money to burn and time to lose 
to favor certain pet projects, amongst which is maternity legislation. 
Women with the large families, the real reproducers, are not seeking 
it. Who are those few women who favor maternity legislation; who 
are those few self -constituted champions of so-called women's rights ? 
They are women, many of them unmarried or without children. 
They are mostly members of women's societies. These women claim 
to be the representatives of their sex, but who, may we ask, invested 
them with tnat authority ? 

The arguments for maternity legislation have been placed before 
you and the Nation in glowing colors. Marvelous results have been 
promised and upon these promises the proponents have gained sup- 
port. Do not be led astray. Maternity legislation is a huge fabrica- 
tion of inflated, socialistic, and wrong ideas, and its only claim to 
Eublic attention is because, like many other forms of propaganda, it 
as been cleverly popularized in the minds of some people, who, with 
the best of intentions, are allowing the heart to dominate the brain. 
Maternity legislation is in error; it will not and can never give the 
promised results because material legislation is based upon wrong 
premises, and because the cause and remedy for maternal and infant 
mortality is being sought at the wrong source. Let us not be guided 
by false sympathy, nor be led into error when we know that phy- 
sicians, nurses, medical educators, departments of health, nursinff 
associations, child welfare organizations, women's leagues, hospit^ 
staffs, and numerous other agencies have been in the past and are 
now actively at work to protect the health and life of the expectant 
mother and her offspring. 

Maternity legislation comes from an erroneous idea in the minds of 
some people based upon questionable statistics, that the health of the 
American Nation has gone far below the universal standard, and that 
prenatal and postnatal care, and maternal and infant hygiene are 
the sole panacea for all our evils. We are sick and tired of social 
reforms which are constantly being foisted on us to cure us of what 
ails us when nothing at all out of the ordinary is the matter with us. 

Maternity legislation has just been defeated in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Tflie physicians of Massachusetts were strongly opposed 
to it, and they are equally opposed to maternity legislation, be it 
State or Federal. The American Medical Association whose member- 
ship is made up of doctors from every State in the Union is opposed 
to maternity legislation. Furthermore, the principles concerning 
maternity legislation were voted upon and not approved by the 
council of the Massachusetts Medical Society. We are told that 
maternity legislation is favored and indorsed by certain women's 
organizations. Much publicity has been given to only one side of 
this question; public sentiment easily reflecte the work oi propaganda. 
Indorsement on a bill does not guarantee that this bill is 100 per cent 
correct, nor that it has beein well understood, neither does it mean 
that the indorsers are the best judges. Maternity legislation is 
purely a medical problem, the value and necessity oi which can not 
De better judged than by physicians. . 

Physicians oppose maternity legislation. State or National, because 
maternity legislation is unnecessary and superfluous; because it is 
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not really a health measure as it is claimed. It is essentially socialistic 
in tendency as it is in Germany and elsewhere, and we don't want 
socialism parading in this Nation under the guise of health measures; 
Because maternity legislation and its accompanying bills are in 
error and are exaggerated ; 

Because they are based upon assumptions which are fundamentally 
wrong; 

Because they point to the wrong cause of and the wrong remedy 
for maternal ana infant mortality; 

Because thev are a direct attempt to give autocratic power to the 
department of health in each State wnere advisory power alone 
should prevail; 

Because they are an entering wedge to State or national control of 
the practice of medicine; 

Because they are an invasion on the realm of private rights, per- 
sonal Uberties and constitutional safeguards; 

Because present day methods are giving and will give better 
results than any form of maternity legislation that may be proposed ; 
the burden of proof to the contrary is up to the proponents. 

Now this is important, showing that those things are not necessary, 
that they should not be brought up before the Nation or before the 
State, rresent day methods are getting the results, and will get 
them. The burden of proof is on tne proponents to the contrary. 

Because this legislation is coining lip at a very inopportune time : 
a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction exists in our lana ; our Govern- 
ment was founded upon true democracy, guaranteeing to every man 
his rights and privileges. Recently our country went to war, our 
soldier boys faced death that autocracy should perish and democracy 
should endure. Can it be that we were wrong in fighting for democ- 
racy in the face of so many later attempts to introduce autocracy ? 
Maternity legislation leads to socialism; socialism leads to bolshevism; 
bolshevism leads to anarchy. The physicians most strongly oppose 
maternity legislation because it leads the way to socialism and because 
it is radically wrong. 

Because maternity legislation in other countries is a poor example 
for America to follow. The doctors of Austria, are starving; the 
doctors of Germany are in open rebellion; the doctors in England are 
much dissatisfied. 

Because State or National control of the practice .of medicine 
would be harmful. 

The Chairman. What are the doctors dissatisfied about in Eiiglatid ? 

Dr. QuEssY. What do you mean ? 

The Chairman. You say that the doctoirs of England are dis- 
satisfied. 

Dr. OuEssY. They have been dissatisfied from the start. 

The Chairman. With what ? 

Dr. QuESSY. With the practice of medicine iil England. 

The Chairman. What does England do in the matter of the control 
of the practice of medicine ? 

Dr. QuEssY. Well, it controls it by group medicine and so forth. 

The Chairman. And the doctors do not like that? 

Dr. QuEssY. Absolutely not, for these reasons, as it eliminates 
competition 

The Chairman. What kind of competition, competition among 
doctors ? 
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Dr. QuESSY. Well, when a man graduates, he has his life before 
him. ^ He must be competent, he must be skillful, so as to create a 
practice for hhnself. That means service, that means that he must, 
in addition to giving competent service, he must please his patients, 
in order to estaolish that relation 

The Chairman. But what has England done to disturb the pleasant 
relationship of the doctor and his patients ? 

Dr. QuEssY. The physicians are not obligated to the family but 
they are obligated to the State. There is not the incentive on their 

Eart to be pleasing to the patient. As the result, the family physician 
as disappeared, because ne has become under state control — become 
state controlled. Now that is important, because if there is anybody 
that holds the confidence of the people it is the physician, and more 
family secrets come to the physician than to any other people, be- 
cause of that confidence. Now all of that is destroyed by this. 
Senator Phipps. And do I understand you to say that in Great 

Britain there is a physician assigned to a household 

Dr. QuESSY. It IS group medicine; yes. 
Senator Phipps. That is practiced in Great Britain ? 
Dr. QuESSY. I understand that it is. 
The CjEAiRMAN. But they are healthier there than we are. 
Dr. QuESSY. They are healthier there than we are ? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. QuESSY. Well, if conditions are so much better over in Europe, 
with your socialized medicine and socialized conditions, why do they 
come here ? 

The Chairman. I wanted to find out the conditions in Great 
Britain. I don^t know. You as a doctor probably know, but as 

compared with the maternity list 

Dr. QuESSY. Mr. Chairman, I have not gone into statistics, because 
I have known and found out from hearings in Boston that those 
statistics produced in Boston were not worth listening to, and were 
not based on facts, and that the statistics are not always correct. 

Senator Sterling. Do you refer to the statistics by the special 
commission appointed by the governor of Massachusetts ? 
Dr. QuESSY. I do, sir. They were proved to be not correct. 
Senator Sterling. Who proved them to be not correct ? 
Dr. QuEssY. I have not nis name, but I say that at the hearings 
all of those statistics were questioned. 

The Chairman. Well, questioned. You said that they were 
proven to be incorrect. Have you the name of the man who proved 
that they were incorrect ? 
Dr. QuESSY. No. 
The Chairman. Who did ? 

Dr. QuESSY. I don't know who did. I do not know whether Mr. 
Bumstead can give you the name of the man oj^ not. At any rate, 
the value of those statistics was questioned in Massachusetts. 

Senator Sterling. In the report of that commission they have 
come to a summary of conclusions in which they state that as a 
result of their investigations they find that the mortality in Massa- 
chusetts, both of mothers and infants, is much larger than it should 
be or would be if proper care were taken of childbearing women; and 
further, that the same is true of the amount of sickness and disability 
incident to maternity and infancy. They also found that these dis- 
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asters were due not to the poverty of the afflicted families or to their 
social status, but rather to their ignorance of hygiene. They state 
that they are forced to the conclusion that no such relief woulfj 
result from the distribution of maternity benefits in the form of cash, 
in whatever amounts or ways, as proposed in the various bills sub- 
mitted to the commission for its consideration. This commission 
further found that six or seven hundred women die in Massachusetts 
each year from causes due to pregnancy and childbearing 

Dr. QuEssY. Do they mention the causes, Mr. Senator? 

Senator Sterling. Yes; I think they do. 

Dr. Quessy. What are the causes of those deaths ? 

Senator Sterling. Six hundred to seven hundred women die in 
Massachusetts each year from causes due to pregnancy or childbirth. 
For the past five years the maternal death rate has been, for 1915, 
48 for 1,000 births; 1916, 56: 1917, 64; 1918, 84; and 1919, 60. A 
large percentage of these causes result from septicaemia, toxaemia, 
or the accidents of pregnancy and labor. During the first half of 
1920, 354 maternal deaths were reported, and the commission was 
able to secure sufficient information to make an estimate of prevent- 
ability in about 300 of those cases. After careful study. 39 per cent 
were deemed to have been preventable. I turn to the report, and I 
find that estimate in the report, namely, that 39 per cent of deaths 
of mothers and infants were deemed, to nave been preventable. 

Dr. QuESSY. I will be pleased to take that up and go into it; but 
may I be allowed to finish, and then I will be pleased to answer any 
questions and go over this commission's report. 

It eliminates competition — there is no incentive to become skillful. 
It would not be necessary to build up a practice. 

The Chairman. Before you get away from that, I want to know if 
you say to us that in Britain the head of a family has no right to 
select fiis own physician. 

Dr. Quessy. That is the way that I have understood it. It is 
under State control. It is group medicine. 

The Chairman. That is the way you understand it ? 

Dr. Quessy. That is the way that I understand it. 

There would be less revenue for the skillful and competent man. 
There would be less incentive to study medicine and fewer doctors 
in the future. The young man will be driven to other and better 
fields of endeavor. 

Because, as stated by a brother practitioner in Massachusetts : 

Maternity benefits of legislation is paternalism, commUnigm, sovietism, and all the 
other isms of the kind condensed into one 

The Chairman. Just how is it communism ? We hear a good deal 
of communism and socialism, but just how does communism come in ? 

Dr. Quessy. Suppose there is control of the practice of medicine. 
Suppose — ^now this bill here you will say does not mean that, I will 
show you where it is going to lead to. Suppose it has come to State 
or Federal control of the practice of medicine. It will inean control 
of these women in pregnancy, it will mean control of these women 
that are in confinement. Now, tell me, according to the scheme 
that has been brought forth by the thing in Massachusetts 

The Chairman. Have you reference to this bill or reference to the 
Massachusetts bill ? Have you reference to this bill ? 

Dr. Quessy. Yes sir. 
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The Chairman. And you think that this leads to communism ? 

Dr. QuESSY. I wiU answer the first question. Communism means 
in common. Now, if you group the women together, if you group 
the doctors together, pay them all by the State or by the Nation, and 
have a system established to give care, you will have to divide them 
into groups. That is communism. 

The Chairman. And does this bill do that as you understand it ? 

Dr. QuESSY. This bill provides for it there, cooperating with the 
State, to give care in maternal cases. Now what is meant, gentle- 
men, by the word ''care?" There is much latitude to the word 
''care.'' It does not only mean sending a woman there to attend 
to her; it does not only mean seeing into the sanitary conditions, it 
means that it may be interpreted so that it will mean medical care, 
and hospital care, any kind of care that you want to ^ve, even 
financial care. If that is not communism, what is it? The State 
must appropriate an equal amount of money to get Federal aid. 
There is compulsion on the part of the State; they must do that else 
they are not allowed to have this Federal money. And I have 
arguments in Massachusetts that they want legislation just in order 
to get this money. We do not want legislation to get money. Then, 
furthermore, the conditions established in the State must be ap- 
proved here in Washington before that money is given to them. If 
that is not Federal control, what is it ? It is absolute control, gentle- 
men, and we feel that that bill provides for it, although not in so 
many words. Then, it is the entering wedge for all the various 
forms of compulsory insurance such as Health, old age, sickness, etc. 
It is the camel's head in the tent, soon to be followed by the rest of 
the camel. It makes the white man the equal of the Indian, a ward 
of the State or Nation. The State or Nation has as much right to 
pay my grocery bill as to pay that under discussion. 

Because in all the shuffing resulting from maternity legislation, the 

food and trustworthy physician will be lost; expectant mothers will 
e turned over to amateur consultants and advisory committees, and 
God help the women in confinement if they are, and God help the 
American people if during the influenza epidemic in 1918 the physician 
had been lost in some such shufliie. 

. Because, in maternity legislation as proposed there is grave danger 
in assigning to a nurse duties which far exceed the scope of her train- 
ing. A nurse is a nurse, she is not a doctor. Advice and instruction 
should be given to women during pregnancy by physicians, not by 
nurses. Physicians know better than anybody else the conditions 
and facts in the case and are better qualified to advise and instruct 
regarding the signs, dangers, and treatment of eclampsia and other 
diseases. Advice in hygiene, though important, is secondary and 
should be carried out by the nurse under the direction of the family 
physician only. 

Because maternity legislation is in error and based upon wrong 

E remises. When Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was asked at what time 
e would begin prenatQ,l care, he replied, '^Two hundred years before 
the child is bom." Heredity, therefore, plays a very important part, 
and physical imperfections are handed down from generations which 
can not be changed by prenatal and postnatal care, nor by the ridicu- 
lous methods proposed by maternity legislation. Whether we are 
willing to admit it or not, the true cause of impaired physical energy 
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lies in our moral and social conditions. According to ministers of all 
denominations the lack of morality is deplorable in this country as 
well as elsewhere. Venereal diseases are affecting the health of 
womanhood and manhood. Slavery to fashion and pleasure are 
lowering the general health and powers of resistance, making girls 
arrive at the stage of motherhood weak, anemic, ill-nourished, nerve- 
wrecked, deformed, and very often unfit to bear children. 

If the proponents of maternity legislation are really in earnest in 
their endeavors to better the human race, the expectant mother, and 
the offspring, I would suggest that they devote the same amount of 
energy in advocating and encouraging more religion, better living and 
working conditions, better morals, better habits, better protection 
by right dressing, less dancing, less theaters, more fresh air, less 
burning of the midnight oil, and many other things too numerous to 
mention.. The results obtained would fade into insignificance the 
proposition for maternity legislation. 

Because legislation can not be depended upon to reduce maternal 
and infant mortality. Even if it were 100 per cent efficient, women 
would still die in confinement, and infants would still die before or 
after birth, no matter what the skill of the obstetrician or the laws 
that might be enacted. It is a law of nature to die and nothing can 
prevent certain deaths. Medical science in all these years has pro- 
cessed without State of Federal control; it does not need State or 
Federal control to continue. 

Because maternity legislation is wholly and radically wrong, and 
the bills now up for consideration, and any substitute bill can not be 
partially right. 

Because the Sheppard bill (S. 1039) is apparently identical with 
the report made by a special commission to the Massachusetts L^s- 
lature. This report was thrown aside by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, and therefore, the physicians of Massachusetts are opposed 
to the Sheppard bill (S. 1039). Bill S. 1039 is very cleverly worded, 
but potentially it is as far reaching in State control as was any bill 
ever yet presented. It is objectionable and should be opposed. 
All that can be said against maternity legislation in general applies 
equally well to bill S. 1039 or any of its kindred substitutes. 

Because, according to information gleaned from the latest report 
of the Department oi Commerce, the public debt of the United States 
apportioned among all people, men, women, and children, makes a 
debt of $235.40 for each and every American to pay. And in the 
same report one learns that the Federal Government took $62.42 
per capita to keep the wheels of government running in 1920, and in 
1916 it was but $7.62. We therefore believe that his excellency. 
Gov. Cox, of Massachusetts, has struck the right cord when in news- 
paper items he is reported as saying: ^'Assistance is being asked from 
the State to help along work that ought to be done or carried on by 
the individual or family. It is our duty to ask ourselves whether 
the benefits secured from State aid will justify public expenditure. 
Careful analysis often discloses that it is far better for the Common- 
wealth to refuse State aid than to grant it.'^ These words apply 
equally well to Federal aid. It seems that Uncle Sam's debt is now 
large enough without making it larger without good and sufficieijt 
reasons, if any additional expense is to be voted, let me express 
the hope that it will be in favor of our ex-service men. 
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Because we believe in the motto '^Law and order/' which made 
famous ex-Gov. Coolidge, of Massachusetts, now Vice President of 
the United States. Physicians can not and must not strike with anj 
more justification than did the policemen in Boston. But if it is 
wrong that policemen should strike, if it is wrong that physicians 
should strike, then it is just as wrong to impose upon them working 
conditions or conditions of State or National servitude which would 
bo repulsive and unbearable. Justice must be dealt out if law and 
order shall be guaranteed. 

Because physicians can not believe that it is necessary to give 
autocratic power to the different States in order to continue preven- 
tive work. Are we to believe that our whole structure is obsolete 
and must crumble to make way for the imaginary scheme of social 
reforms ? No. Past achievements in the line of preventive medicine 
without State or Federal control lead us to the conclusion that we 
must not pause, but continue. We must renew our courage and 
pursue our object with added energy by following that same path 
which has brought glory to the practice of medicine in America and 
will lead to further and greater achievements. 

Gentlemen, the tenth amendment to the Constitution declares that 
the powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. The people who hold reserved powers are 
the people of each and every State. To them and to their States 
certain powers are reserved. Are these reserved powers subject to be 
taken away by three-fourths of the States through the amending 
process ? This Union must be a Union of States held together by a 
national bond that was formed through the establishment of a cen- 
tral authority for certain limited purposes, and a most important 
part of the strength of the whole system consists in the recognition 
of local and personal rights, without which there can be neither 

Eeace nor progress, nor security, nor public tranc[uillitv, nor private 
appiness. It is time to rebuke these tendencies oi opinon and 
feelmg which indicate dissatisfaction with the political institutions 
that tor a period of 140 years have guarded this country in a course 
of development, prosperity, and happiness that is unexcelled. 

The doctrines favoring the centralization of power in W^ashington 
are becoming more and more obnoxious to the tninking people. The 
doctrines advocated by Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln favor- 
ing a Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
are gaining in their hold upon the public mind and heart. The people 
of this countrv are becommg intensely jealous of their rights as com- 
munities, of their inalienable rights as sovereign citizens. 

In other words, the centralization of all power in the Federal 
Government at Washington is distasteful to the people's sense of 
justice and thoroughly out of harmony with their views of liberty. 

No trade or profession can claim more self-abnegation than the 
medical profession. Physicians are far from being selfish; day and 
night they administer to the needs of the sick; the poor have always 
found the doctors their friends. Doctors have voluntarily cooperated 
in all measures which would really improve the general health, 
knowing full well that by so doing they were reducing their own 
source of revenue. They subscribe to preventive medicine; they 
believe in it for the sake of humanity, but when it comes to handing 
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over the practice of medicine to State or National control, or trans- 
ferring it to amateurs and incompetents, physicians most strongly 
object. 

Now, gentlemen, may I answer your questions? You wanted to 
know about the statistics 

Senator Phipps. Yes. 

Dr. QuEssY. That these people are giving out in regard to mor- 
tality. I have said the reason, on account of suspicion and a few 
other things 

Senator Sterling. You said that these had all been disproved by 
somebody up in Massachusetts. 

Dr. QuEssY. Now, I want to be well understood. I said, in the 
first place, that the physicians are in favor of reducing maternal and 
infant deaths; secondly, that physicians are not going to dispute — 
I said that those statistics were disputed. I am not here to prove 
whether they were correct or not, out if they are correct, then it 
proves that either the doctors are right in their conclusions as to the 
remedy or they are wrong. Our contention is that they are wrong; 
that they have drawn wrong conclusions; that they have sought the 
cause and remedies at the wrong source. 

vSenator Sterling. Your conclusion is that all of this depends 
upon the physicians. Your subject, it seems to me, is that there 
can be no other relief or no other means of education in matters 
relating to hygiene of maternity and infants 

Dr. Quessy. Mr. Committeeman, I suggested a Uttle while ago 
that the medical conductors, the hospitals, the hospital stations, all 
organized visiting nurse associations, women's leagues, and so 
forth, the visiting nurses, and so on, are doing this work. It is their 
life work. Are you going to assume to-day that these people are 
not competent to continue that work? Who, then, are you going 
to have do it? Am I to be told that the Federal Government, or 
some women, without knowing anything about medicine, are going 
to step in and do what the physicians have not been able to do ? 

Senator Sterling. Well, you assume a great deal when you state 
that they know nothing about medicine at present, not in a technical 
sense, but in the matter of nursing and caring in maternity cases 
and so on. 

Dr. QuESSY. What qualifications have they then, to do it ? 

Senator Sterling. They must have some qualifications, of course. 

Dr. Quessy. That is what I would like to know. 

Senator Sterling. Do you believe it a proper function of the 
State itself, as, for example, the State of Massacuhsetts, to provide 
instruction in hygiene or maternity and infants, through public 
health nurses and consultation centers ? Do you believe it a proper 
function of the State government ? 

Dr. Quessy. No; we do not, sir. I could develop that argument. 

Senator Sterling. But you do think that it is a proper state 
function to educate the people, do you not ? 

Dr. Qlt5SSY. If the eciucation is necessarv. 

Senator Sterling. And would not this V)e education in the most 
vital matter, referring to the health and the welfare of the people ? 

Dr. Quessy. If given by the right authority, by physicians. 

The Chairman. Do you think that the doctoi^s ought to have sl 
monopoly on all of that education ? 
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Dr. QuESSY. I do not believe that a physician is 'competent to go 
into an industry and tell the people what to do iti that industry; 
I do not beheve that the physician is competent to go into a bank 
and tell the bankers what to do; I do not believe that the physicians, 
because they are physicians, are able to be soldiers and understand 
about warfare, but 1 do believe that the physicians who have given 
their years of training to medicine ought to be able to know something 
about it, more so than people not qualified in that line. 

The Chairman. Why, I have seen people cured by a good old- 
fashioned dose of boneset that the doctoi-s had given up, and were 
cured by the boneset. 

Dr. QuESSY. You may produce a few cases of hysteria, and you 
may talk about boneset. There may be some very clever people 
who dispute the ability of the doctors to do things, but the majority 
of the doctors are competent because they are so well trained. 

The Chairman. And do you think that this bill would take any- 
thing away from the doctor ? 

Dr. QuESSY. If I understand right, yes; and if I do not imder- 
stand it, please correct me. 

The Chairman. Where do you get your idea ? 

Dr. Qltessy. What idea ? 

The Chairman. That it takes anything away from the doctor. 

Dr. QuESSY. It takes away his personal liberties to practice and 
follow his own profession skillfully, and takes away the inspiration 
to become more competent and better his condition in hfe. 

The Chairman. In what oto vision of this bill do you find that? 
Wliat provision does that ? That would be interesting to know. 

Dr. QuESSY. They do not do that, but they prevent it. 

The Chairman. 1 think that you said that it took away from the 
doctors something; now, just what provision does that? 

Dr. QuESSY. Tnis bill provides — I will read it — provides for a 
method of cooperation between the Government and the several 
States, to provide instruction, etc. Now, as I said, it is very cleverly 
worded, because potentially it is going to lead up to what I am telling 
you. Now, it provides for ''care.'' Now, what is ''care?" That 
depends upon the interpretation that you want to give it. 

The Chairman. You are referring to the general purpose of the bill. 
Get down to thespecific thing that the bill does. 

Dr. QuESSY. Well, I have come from Massachusetts, and my 
opinion was called to this within the last two days, which shows you 
that physicians are not able to follow legislation. I knew of this, but 
I did not know about the hearing 

Senator Wolcott. When is the first time that you ever saw the 
bill? 

Dr. QuESSY. This has been published in the United States Medical 
Journal for the last month, it says : 

A bill for the public protection of maternity and infancy and providing a method of 
cooperation between the Grovernment of the United States and the several States. 

Now, I have here all of the provisions of the whole thing. I think 
I may be able to understand it by this. [Referring to the bill.] 

Senator Wolcott. Did that article in the medical journal set out 
the provisions of this bill ? 
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Dr. QuESSY. It says that it provides for '^ care/' This bill of yours 
provides for ^^care/' 

Senator Wolcott. It provides for the encouragement of educa- 
tional care 

The Chairman. Did you ever read this bill, Doctor ? 

Dr. QuESSY. This one here. [Indicating.] 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Dr. QuESSY. If it is different from what is here [referring to the 
Medical Journal], I will say no. 

The Chairman. You assume that this is the same asTthe Massa- 
chusetts bill, do you not ? 

Dr. QuESSY. According to this bill [indicating], yes, sir; because 
the Massachusetts bill provided for instruction and ^^care," and we 
beat it on that because we showed them that section 4 of the Massa- 
chusetts bill was giving administrative, judiciary, and legislative 
power to the State department of health. 

The Chairman. Your argument is based on that, that it is the same 
as the Massachusetts bill ? 

Dr. QuEssY. Practically. 

The Chairman. How much more time do you want, Doctor ? 

Dr. QuESSY. In section 1 of the bill — I believe I have got the thing 
right here — page 1, the fifth line: 

To be paid to the several States for the purpose of cooperating with the States in 
promoting the care of maternity and infancy in the several States. 

Now, gentlemen, the word ''care" is there. 

Senator Wolcott. And do you understand that this bill forces the 
State to do anything, that it would be compelled to do anything ? 

Dr. QuEssY. No; not compelled to, but would be forced to — pushed 
to it. There is no compulsion about it. We understand that. 

Senator Wolcott. If I was on board ship and I was pushed over- 
board, I would think that I would be compelled to go overboard. 

Dr. QuEssY. Massachusetts, in order to obtain this sum of money, 
would have to pass this bill, and there would be a great desire on the 
part of some people in Massachusetts to try to get some Federal 
money. 

The Chairman. Are there any more questions. 

Dr. QuEssY. Gentlemen, I wish to leave with you the thought that 
the bill S. 1039 provides for '^care.'^ Now, that, in the latitude of 
the word, that may mean medical education, or it may mean the 
paying of the physician, or it may mean the paying of the nurse?, and 
it may mean the hospital bills; in fact, it may mean everything. 
Now, if that is adopted — and it would have to be adopted in that way 
in Massachusetts, otherwise they would not get the Federal money — 
they would have to present to you a plan which would be approved 
in Washington, and to be approved, they would have to accept the 
provisions of the bill, and we do not want it in Massachusetts. Massa- 
chusetts has been one of the most foremost States in the humanitarian 
legislation. Now, if Massachusetts to-day finds that it is advisable 
to turn down maternity legislation, I believe that we can safely come 
here to Washington and recommend the turning down of maternity 
legislation by the Nation. I thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES O'DONOVAN. 

The Chairman. What is your name ? 
Dr. O'DoNOVAN. Charles O'Donovan. 
The Chairman. And where do you live? 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. Baltimore. I just want to speak very brieflv, 
Mr. Chairman, on three distinct points. I am opposed to this bill, 
first, because it conflicts with the Constitution. I do not believe in 
overworking the general-welfare clause of the Constitution. I think 
that this bill distinctly invades the rights of the State and the citizens 
of the State. In my mind, there is no question about this. 

Now, under the provisions of this bill, the State is taxed whether 
it comes in or not. The United States gets its money from the 
States. If it does not do the things which the head of the Children's 
Bureau in Washington orders, they do not get the benefits of it. It 
is held in abeyance for one year, and if they do not come in at that 
time, then the money coming to that State is distributed to the other 
States. Nevertheless, each State is taxed in order to provide this 
money. There is a provision in the bill which allows an appeal to 
the Secretary of Labor, who from? It is appealed from one of his 
appointees, and he will probably uphold his appointee, and it does 
not amount to an appeal at all, but merely cooperation between the 
two officials. Certainly I think that the Secretary of Labor will 
justify any ruling that the head of the Children's Bureau in Wash- 
mgton will give it. 

The Chairman. Well, what would you suggest as a practical 
appeal ? 

Dr. O 'Donovan. I am opposed to the bill, root and branch. 
The Chairman. And can you suggest anybody in place of the 
Secretarv of Labor to whom the appeal should be made s 

Dr. O Donovan. I think that the courts would be the proper 
place for appeal. 

The Chairman. It is probably a question that is not possible to 
be kept out of the courts anysvay. 

Dr. O 'Donovan. I think that it should go to the courts. Our 
judicial system has stood the test for about 140 years, and I think 
that the appeal should lie to the courts. Certainly, the appeal 
should not come from an underlying to his superior. It puts al-. 
together too much power in the hands of the Children 's Bureau. 

The second point is the question of expense. Now, I am in gen- 
eral practice in the city of Baltimore, and I meet up with and see 
people in all stations of life, I meet the rich and I meet the poor 
alike, and I have no hesitation in saying to this, committee that the 
people of this country are groaning under taxation. It is a question 
of economy as much as anything else. 

This is an experiment. I feel that the present is no time to be 
trying experiments that may in the end amount to nothing. It is 
true tnat this bill provides only for a million dollars, and for $480,000 
for the different States, making $1,480,000, but it does call for an 
additional amount from the States, so that there is about $3,000,000 
taken out of the pockets of the people at this time, when they are 
not prepared to stand for it. Now, I submit that this is no time 
to add to our burdens. The people are in no mood for legislation 
of this kind which adds to their burden of taxation, and you know 
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that, for that question was put up before the people of the United 
States last November, and the result of that election is one of the 
evidences that the people are looking for relief from taxation in- 
stead of being further burdened with it. So that I say that in the 
interest of economy, especially at this time, the long suffering people 
of this country feel that this oill and other bills of this kind should 
be killed. Certainly, at this time it should not be considered for 
one moment. I tmnk that we are now spending altogether too 
much money. I am raising four children and taking care of myself 
and wife, and I am trying to keep myself looking respectable, and 
I say that it is a very difficult thing imder the taxation laws of this 
country at the present time. We are paying national taxes, we are 
paying State taxes, we are paying municipal taxes, and each one of 
those taxes has increased enormously compared with what it was 
before the time of the war. They say that this only calls for $3,- 
000,000 at the present time, but it is foolish to think that it is going 
to stop there. This bill is for the purpose of supplying information 
and documents and care and instruction at about 20 cents per per- 
son to each person in the United States — ^for each person in the 
United States. We will say that it comes to about a doUar a family. 
How far will it go ? So that my second plea is a plea of economy, 
not only for this bill, but for other legislation of the same kind. 

Now, the third objection is that it does not do anything, that it 
does not accomplish anything. The bill, as it is written, says that 
these women shaU be instructed and taught by apparently untrained 
people sent out amongst them. Now, who appomts those people? 
Are they from Washington or are they from the States themselves ? 
I have read the bill over and I have tried to find out who it is that 
authorizes these people to go aroimd and give nontechnical educa- 
tion. What in tne world do we want with nontechnical education 
in all of the States, in such a State as Massachusetts, one of the 
most refined and highly educated States in the United Statss 

The Chairman. Tnat nontechnical education that you refer to in 
section 9, that apphes, does it not, only to the lecturers ? Look at 
that carefully. iTiat does not apply to the nurses. 

Dr. O'DoNovAN. I was taking tnat wording 

The Chairman. It is limited to lecturing. 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. I do not hke to take up the committee's time, 
but at the same time that seemed to be an enormous disadvantage, 
to my mind. 

The Chairman. They must be (^[ualified lecturers, and give non- 
technical instruction, as provided in section 9. 

Dr. O'DoNovAN. And m case nobody is available, they can make 
arrangements with any educational establishment. They are au- 
thorized to arrange with any educational institution for the pro- 
vision of extension courses by qualified lecturers. Any educational 
establishment of the State. That might mean a high school, or a 
grammar school, or a county school, or any kind of an educational 
institution. There is nothing to the biU. It is very imperfectly 
drawn in that respect. It does not provide anything for the women 
ex cep t instruction. 

We have lived long enough to know how to fight against tuber- 
culosis and all of those things, and we have made the nght, and we 
went out and we lectured and talked ourselves deaf, dumb, and 
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blind, but we never accomplished anything until we had our sana- 
toriums, and then we did get somewhere, and all of oiu* help was 
right there. Now, in the State of Massachusetts, I do not think 
that talking to a woman who expects to be a mother will have any 
effect on her at all, in the matter of cleanliness, that she will be 
any better, or that she will change her circumstances or surround- 
ings or anything of that kind, ft can not do very much when it 
omy provides 20 cents for every woman. You can not legislate 
against poverty, you can not legislate against the kind of depravity 
that you come in contact with, and in regard to the statistics that 
you show from Massachusetts, when you consider that there are 
4,000,000 of people there, and that 2,000,000 of them are women 
and a great number of them are bearing children, why, the death 
rate seems to me to be very small, indeed. The great State of Mon- 
tana, the third largest State in the United States, next to Texas 
and California, the largest State in the United States, it is shown 
that 125 women died m childbirth. It seems to me to be a very 
small number. Of course, I know how many die in the city of 
Baltimore 

The Chairman. What is the population of the State of Montana ? 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. I do not know, but it is about 450,000, I think. 
Now, what in the world will one or two women traveling around 
through the State of Montana, a State nearly as large as the State of 
California, what will they do? How can they save 125 women from 
dying from the dangers of pregnancy and childbirth ? 

Now, it is a bad bill for those reasons, and it is a direct interference 
with the reserved rights of the States as provided for in the tenth 
amendment to the constitution. It is an interference with the rights 
of the people, and certainly if it is an interference with the rights of 
the people it is an interference with the rights of the State. It 
provides for an enormous additional expense, which will grow and 
grow, aiid nobody can tell what this entering wedge will cause us to 
expend in the future, and it comes at a time when the people are 
oppressed by taxation, and this taxation is not reduced, and the 
third point is that it won't do any good whatsoever. 

Senator Kellogg. Can you tell us what consideration or recom- 
mentation the American Medical Association has made in reference 
to this bill ? 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. I am sorry to say that I do not know. 

Senator Phipps. I would liKe to call your attention to the language 
of section 8, speaking of the plan for cooperation, and the plans 
that are incluoed in the provision to be made in the States for the 
administration of the act; the provision for instruction in the hygiene 
of maternity and infancy through public health nurses, consultation 
centers, ana other suitable methods. Now, at a point in this hearing, 
one of the witnesses suggested that this might be made a means or 
a way of teaching birth control by the employees who come under 
the provisions of this bill 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. I prefer not to express any opinion on that at 
all. I know the people who are pushing this bill, and know what 
they have done in New York City, and 1 would rather not publicly 
express an opinion on that subject. I will leave that to you 

Senator Phipps. Do you think that it might be made a vehicle by 
which to spread the doctrine of birth control ? 
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Dr. O^DoNOVAN. The part that ypu read is not so strong in that 
behalf as another part of the bill, if you will allow me a moment 
to find it. In section 9, Senator, on page 7, in lines 5 and 6, if you 
will read it, you will find that — 

In order to provide popular nontechnical instruction to the residents of the various 
States, particularly to those to whom such facilities are nqt accessible, on the subject 
of the hygiene of infancy, hygiene of maternity, and related subjects. 

Suppose that you are a mere man, you might not know what 
'^ related subjects'' may mean. That is left entirely to the discretion 
of the visitor, who is sent abroad to teach the people nontechnical 
instruction. ^^ Related subjects'' means what? It is a very vague 
term, and I can readily understand when an enthusiast could inject 

that into her teachings 

Senator Phipps. I think that section 9 as stated relates to the 
authorization to arrange with any educational institution for the 
provision of extension courses by qualified lecturers. That would be 
my interpretation of that. I do not think that that is meant at all. 
Dr. O'jDonovan. It says, *' related subjects," which is a very vague 
expression. Senator. 

Senator Wolcott. Can you imagine anyone going around and 
advising people as a lecturer, and teaching birth control ? I can't 
imagine any such thing. 

Dr. O'DoNOVAN. You perhaps may not know what was stated 
on the streets of New York, and by the women distributing the 
pamphlets. But I am talking merely with respect to this bill and I 
thank you for your consideration. 
Mrs. KiLBRETH. Is Dr. Dobbin, of Maryland, in the room? 
Dr. O'DoNOVAN. I do not see him. 

Mrs. Kjllbreth. Will you allow me to say a few words in connec- 
tion with that ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. The occasion referred to in New York was most 
disgraceful, and the speakers were 'mobbed, and young people were 
pushed off the platform there at Carnegie Hall, they rushed up on the 

platform at Carnegie Hall 

Senator Phipps. What year was that ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETfi. That was about three years ago, 1917, I think. 
Some of the speakers were so terrified that one or two women had to 
take cover and get away. There was a perfect mob clamoring upon 
the platform, so I am told — I was not present in person — but tney 
were chiefly young boys and girls. It was nothing but curiosity. 

Senator rnipps. May I ask r- 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. I can get the exact data about that if you want it. 
Senator Phipps. And do you think that this would permit the 
teaching of birth control ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. Absolutely. But I happen to be very imper- 
fectly situated in order to answei* it. 

Now, will you allow me, please, to make just a short statement, 
in regard to this part of the testimony of the head of the Children's 
Bureau, the chiei of the Child's Bureau in connection with social 
study that Dr. Qtiessy spoke pf . That is in the report published of a 
previous hearing. That is a part of the remarks of Miss Lathrop. 
The Chairman. What hearing was that? 
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Mrs. KiLBRETH. The house hearing, on December 20, 21, 22, 23, 28, 
29, 1920. 

The Chairman. In relation to what bill ? 

Mrs. KiLBRETH. This bill. I would like to read this: 

!Mi8s Lathrop. My judgment is that it is not altogether a health consideration. 
The inquiries that led up to it were not medical, but were chiefly in the social and 
economic fields. And the principles to be applied in administering this law are 
largely in the social and economic fields, and it is not a health measure in the sense 
in which the prevention or cure or treatment of disease is a health measure. It is 
largely a matter of straight popularization; it belongs in its health aspect to that field 
of hygiene which the doctors have long sin'^e discovered and turned over to the laity 
to practice. 

Then again: 

Misfl Lathrop. Well, Mr. Chairman, I should regard it as a fatal error to transfer 
a bureau whose business it is ''to investigate and report upon all matters relating to 
the welfare of children and child life" to the sole supervision of physicians, earnestly 
as I may respect physicians. 

I am sorry to take up the time of this committee, but I consider 
this very important. Miss Lathrop on that day said : 

Mr.. WiNSLOW. Well, you did draw in a medical branch to your office when you 
went into this field? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes; we did draw in medical advisers later when we had more 
money. We are aware that there are aspects of life which require the services of 
physicians, but they are a small part of child welfare and must be considered in 
relation to the social field. 

Mr. Win SLOW. Granting that it means a social field, is this not specifically a medical 
proposition? 

Miss Lathrop. I do not so regard it; and I am sure any one "who had time to read 
the successive reports of the bureau upon infant mortality would not feel that this 
bureau was primarily a medical proposition. I think that it is a social and economic 
proposition, and we can not ignore those basic aspects of it without doing great violence 
to the value of whatever medical work is indicated. 

That is what I would like to have incorporated, please, in substan- 
tiation of what Dr. Quessy has said. If you desire more specific 
reports about that meeting in Carnegie Hall, I can supply them. 

The Chairman. You have other witnesses ? 

Mrs. Ejxbreth. Yes; we will have another witness; and I would 
like to have read that letter addressed to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, if Dr. Quessy will read it. There are 16 very prominent 
Boston physicians signing that letter. 

The Chairman. It may be filed with the committee. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock, a recess was taken until 2.30 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

after recess. 

The committee n^et at 2.30 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. JESSICA HENDERSON, BOSTON, MASS., 
SECRETARY OF THE MEDICAL LIBERTY LEAGUE (Inc.). 

The Chairman. Your name is ? 
Mrs. Henderson. Mrs. Jessica Henderson. 
The Chairman. And whom do you represent, madam ? 
Mrs. Henderson. I represent the Medical Liberty League (Inc.). 
The Chairman. What 13 the Medical Liberty League (Inc.) ? 
Mrs. Henderson. It is a league to secure medical freedom on the 
same basis and with the constitutional guaranty as religious free- 
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dom or religious liberty, and we have upward of 2,000 members, and 
we are opposed to this Sheppard-Towner bill because it is one of the 
twenty-odd bills now before Congress that creates and intrenches 
the control of State medicine, and we believe, with Herbert Spencer, 
that medical liberty is just as important as religious liberty. 

The Chairman. Is this league in any way connected with the 
Christian Scientists ? 

Mrs. Henderson. No, sir; but we have Christian Scientists with 
us, and we have 18 physicians on our honorary vice presidents' list, 
and we have four physicians of the seven on the executive committee. 

The Chairman. And is it opposed to medicine and doctors and 
things of that kind ? 

Mrs. Henderson. Why, 18 of those on our honorary vice presi- 
dents' list are doctors, and I think that that answers the question 
for me. But we do not want our doctors chosen by the State, and 
we do not want to be forced to have State aid medicine any more 
than we want to be forced to have State religion. 

The Chairman. Are you opposed to quarantine, and such as that ? 

Mrs. Henderson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And are you opposed to vaccination? 

Mrs. Henderson. We are opposed to compulsory vaccination, 
yes, sir; because that is choosing our physician for us. Our physi- 
cians are opposed to compulsory vaccination, and therefore if the 
State chooses any physician that it wishes and forces it upon us, or 
if it forces State medicine upon us, we oppose it. We do not wish 
it to be enforced upon us. 

About this bill, there has been a great deal said about the indorse- 
ment by this, that, and the other organization. I have spent the 
past year going to many parts of the State and speaking in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and I have been present at many meetings where the 
indorsement for this legislation, or the so-called indorsement, was 
made. We will take first the League of Women Voters, of which I 
am a member — and this is not said in criticism of the League of 
Women Voters, which was organized for suffrage. After we secured 
suffrage, our executive took up many other siibjects. It was quite 
one thing for the executive to indorse measures when they were 
organized for suffrage, but when that was won it was quite another 
thing for the executive to ta^ke up a hundred and one different things 
and indorse them. 

It means very little for a league composed of so many members to 
indorse anything through its executive, for in our league we have 
hundreds and hundreds of members of the League of Women Voters, 
so that you can see that the League of Women Voters as a whole did 
not indorse it. Their executive does indorse it. The Parent-Teachers' 
Association — I have come to question whether this is wise and good 
and true legislation — for instance, the Parent-Teachers' Association 
in indorsing it would call a meeting for the purpose of indorsing it, 
and they would ask the people there if they wished to indorse the 
bill, just stating the purpose of the bill, and in many instances there 
was no bill present which the members could reaa or which the 
members could see, and the bill was not read to them. In several 
instances, several occasions that have come before my personal 
observation, that has been the method. So those indorsements 
mean very little, and I question the motive underlying this legisla- 
tion if they use such means to promote it. 
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Then, in our State, we had a maternity benefit bill drawn up by a 
physician, and you people here in Washington may have heard a 
good deal about it, because it created a great deal of talk at the time, 
and Miss Edna Spencer drew up the bill, and it was for cash benefits, 
endowment of maternity. I will say that the then governor of 
Massachusetts seemed entirely favorable to that bill, and I talked 
with Miss Spencer before coming to Boston, and she said that she 
thought she had the governor's nearty support, and finally it came 
to pass that he appointed a commission wnich made a report that 
was discussed this morning, and I think that the governor must have 
had some anaesthetic from some source when he appointed that 
commission, for the reason that he appointed Alfred Worcester, 

E resident of the Massachusetts Medical Society, as one of the mem- 
ers, and he also appointed Eugene R. Kelly, of the State board of 
health, commissioner of health, and then he appointed Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, the one lone woman that was appointed, and they are 
all of the old school, and they are all dominated by that school of 
medicine, and she was a doctor's wife, so that the commission means 

}*ust absolutely what they wanted it to mean. There was no show 
or anyone who had anything to say or any desire for medical liberty. 

Now, we criticize tnat, and you were speaking of the figures 
presented about the reduction of mortality in maternity cases, 
which Dr. Quessy cited, as not having proven values. I was speak- 
ing on the same platform with Dr. Quessy the first time that I ever 
saw hiTT\ in Winchester; I was speaking m opposition to a bill, and 
he was speaking in opposition to this bill. Dr. Champion, of Harvard, 
presented these wonderful figures from New York, what this maternal 
care by physicians had done in reducing the mortality in maternity 
in New i ork, and Dr. Quessy asked Dr. Champion — it was a perfectly 
well-meaning question — where those figures could be found, and 
Dr. Champion replied that they made them up for themselves and 
that they were tne best that could be had. Dr. Quessy remarked 
that that was what he thought. Under those circumstances, re- 
peated over and over again, these same experiences, we have come 
to feel that some one is not playing fair, and we are opposed to the 
bill. 

We are in favor of a maternity benefit and an endowment bill, 
such as Miss Spencer brought forward, where women may choose 
their own visitors, and Miss Spencer allowed me to bring the message 
to your committee that she was opposed to any legislation which did 
not permit the woman to choose her own physician. 

I would like to say that the Wassermann test has been taken up 
before you, that it has fallen down completely, and that it has rapidly 
fallen into disrepute, and that I can present evidence of laboratory 
experts in regard to that. One laboratory expert has been in the 
largest laboratory — one of the largest laboratories in New York City — 
for twenty years, and when he was questioned about the Wassermann 
test he said — this expert said — that he had no confidence in the Was- 
sermann test, and they would not want to see anyone treated as 
syphilitic because of that. Dr. Williams of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity said that they would prefer not to have this on all women. 

Now, while this bill makes no mention of the compulsory feature, 
anyone knows the treatment of women under this bill will be so near 
compulsory that no one could tell the diflference. 
47819—21 8 
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Now, about boards of health, I know our own state board of health 
from A to Z, and I believe that they are the lowest group of men in 
the medical profession. Of course there inay be exceptions, and I 
know that the doctors don't like to hear this, nor say anything about 
it, but being a lay-woman, I can say it myself. It has been my 
experience that they are the outcasts of the medicar profession, the 
most unscrupulous men in the medical profession, and to put this 
great responsibility of the protection of women in the cal-ie of boards 
of health would be a most unjust procedure. We would not want it 
ourselves. There is not a woman who would want it in this whole 
room, and I would like to ask if there is appearing before your com- 
mittee one single woman who would be anected by this legislation ? 
T am quite sure that you will have to answer in the negative. 

I dislike extremely legislation for people who are going to be 
affected most by it when they have no voice iii shaping or choosing or 
enacting that legislation. I think that it is absolutely Un-Amencan 
and I think that it violates the fourteenth amendment of our Con- 
stitution. 

I would like to say that we grant that there are too many deaths 
among pregnant women and too many deaths of young cnildren 
before the age of one year and all the way along through their child- 
hood, but I am convinced that this legislation would not lessen it in 
any way, shape, or form. I think that rio one has any right to put 
upon these defenseless women something that they would not wish 
to submit to themselves. I am a mother of six children, and I am 
a grandmother, and I know exactly what I am talking about. I live 
and work among the poorer classes, and T know that they ar6 intelli- 
gent about their rights, and that they know what they want. They 
wall come here and tell you that there are 17 other countries that have 
lower death rates than we, and we have from one to ten times as 
much medical attendance as prevails in those countries, and I think 
that that alone shows that the medical attendance is not at the 
bottom of this high mortality. The president of our medical league — 
The Chairman. That is rather tough on the doctors. 
Mrs. Henderson. I was just going to say what a doctor said to 
me. Horace Gray, of Boston, just the day before I came here, in 
conversation with me, told me that he thought that our statistics 
were far too slender — mark the word — I think it is a splendid ex- 
pression — to act upon. I think that the physicians and the boards 
of health should work upon quarantine and sanitary measures and 
all that sort of thing and not go out and attack the personal liberties 
of the community. 

Our president, who is a physician, Mr. S. Mason Padeford, of Fall 
River, Mass., a busy and a practicing physician, says that he is per- 
fectly sure that the high maternity death rate — if it is high — and we 
are not all perfectly convinced that it is — but if it is high — ^that this 
death rate among the children is high, and he is perfectly convinced 
in his practice of many, many years that it is due to economic condi- 
tions and not due to the lack of medical attendance. Then, too, 
many other physicians with whom I have talked in regard to the 
matter bear out that statement, that it is entirely due to the economic 
conditions. The expectant mothers do not have the right food, they 
do not have the right place to live, they are overcrowded, and they 
live in unsanitary conditions, and they have no time or place to rest, 
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and where there is a mother of one child, frequently she is the mother 
of seven or eight others. They do all of their own work and have 
no human chance whatever for advancement, and they are perfectly 
powerless to ehange their living conditions. 

Senator McKellab. Now, if those economic conditions are that 
way in this country, we know that they are very much worse in 
every other country than they are here, and that they are better in 
this country than iJaey are in any other country on the globe ; that 
being so, why should our death rate be higher over here where the 
economic conditions are so much better ? 

Mrs. Henderson. I shall have to say that I think we have too 
much interference over here, and we nave not very illuminating 
figures since the war, and we will have to deal with the figures before 
the war, because I think since the war the figures are so inadequate 
and so confused that we will have to deal with them before the war, 
when the conditions of living over there were perhaps more agreeable 
and more sane. They do not have the interference with health that 
we have over here. 

Senator Sterling. Do you not think tliat if this bill should become 
a law, the very conditions which you describe as unsanitary and 
otherwise had m%ht be alleviated through the recommendations 
mad:^ by those who will have this work in charge? 

Mrs. Henderson. Mr. Senator, we have complained hundreds of 
times in our State, we have complained to the board of health again 
and again about the bad sanitary conditions. I can speak to you 
absolutely on this matter. There is a city called Rockport where a 
drain that dries up at certain seasons of the year runs right under a 
schoolhouse. There is a most terrific odor arising from it, and the 
mothers have complained about it and I have entered by complaint 
about it, although I am only living there in the summer season, but 
no attention has ever been paid to that drain. That drain still runs 
under the schoolhouse, and there is always a bad odor from the drain 
in the school, and there are children sickening again, again, and 
' again, and nothing has been done about that, and so far as I know 
the drain is still there in the self-same condition. They are not 
interested in these matters, and they do not do anything even if we 
make the complaint. 

Senator Sterling. Here their attention would be called to this 
one concrete thing, the hygiene of maternity and infancy, and how 
that was affected by this under those conditions. Now, is there 
anything that would appeal more to the authorities, having those 
conditions in charge, the supervision over these conditions, than 
this very subject ? It would appeal to the pubhc mind, and it would 
appeal to those in authority, and would not there be a disposition 
to give rehef ? 

Mrs. Henderson. I think there is nothing in the world in it that 
would make them care about the relief. iSiat is my firm belief in 
regard to the board of health doctors, that a board of health doctor 
is a doctor who has failed to estabhsh for himself, either through 
ability or some other conditions, has failed to establish for himself a 
paying practice, and therefore he becomes a political doctor. He 
therefore goes into a legislature, or he is appointed on a board of 
health, and I think that is absolutely true m regard to the doctors 
on the board of health. [Laughter.] 
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I know some very intelligent people who spell board of health 
*'hellth/' and I have had some correspondence with a lawyer who 
never spells it in any other way. He never puts on a post card or 
on letters or anything except "nellth. " I can speak solely from my 
experience, but if I were to stay here for one entire session of Congress, 
I would not exhaust the things that I think^ about the boards of 
health of Massachusetts. I comd keep on talking. 

Senator Sterling. It may be that other States have not had that 
same experience. 

The CSaAiRMAN. Have you anything further, madam ? 

Mrs. Henderson. I only want to say that I hope that you wiQ see 
that this bill is disposed of, and that we try by means of pension or 
cash benefits that do not ^o through the hands of the boards of 
health. One gentleman said to me, ''you think that they would 
only get the filth in that case?'' And I said, "Yes; I think nothing 
woula be left for the women unless it went from the State treasury 
or some other well-meaning officer of the State. *' 

Senator McKellar. You don't think that conditions in your 
State in regard to this matter are perfect, do you ? 

Mrs. Henderson. I certainly do not. 

Senator McKellar. And do you look for any improvement upon 
those conditions ? 

Mrs. Henderson. Yes, I think that there could be an improve- 
ment, but I do not think with this bill. I think that you are going 
down instead of up. 

Senator MoKellar. And you have had it for 20 or 30 years 

Mrs. Henderson. 1 do not believe in having physicians on the 
board of health. 

^|Senator MoEIellab. I am talking about this bill. If this bill will 
improve the conditions that you say are so bad in your State, every 
citizen of your State would welcome an improvement would they 
not ? 

Mrs. Henderson. I said that the sanitary conditions are bad. 
I|do not acknowledge for a minute that our death rate and maternity 
rates are high. I do not think that they are. 

Senator MoKellar. Then you think that your conditions so far 
as infancy and maternity are concerned, are satisfactory ? 

Mrs. Henderson. Except as to the economic conditions, and I 
do not think that the medical attendance would take the place of 
proper food and the place of proper rest. I could take you to a 
place where there are olind rooms, rooms with no windows in them 
whatsoever, and where children have been brought up in such rooms 
until they sickened and died. They slept in those rooms without 
any windows open, and I know of a room in which two have died in 
that room. The house is owned by the father, and he can not sell it 
seems, and he can not move anywhere else. I say that this economic 
condition, the insanitary conaitions, and the method of living, if 
they are corrected, they will reduce this mortaUty more than medical 
attention, or the Wassermann test, or the treatment of salvarsan, or 
mercury, or anything of that kind, and they will never to do anything 
to raise the maternity death rate. I am just as convinced of that 
as I can be. 

Senator McKellar. I am astonished to think that there should be 
anything of that kind in the State of Massachusetts. 
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Mrs. Henderson. I would like to take you on a personally con- 
ducted tour. I would like to show you. I would like to let you see. 

Senator McKellar. I imagine that it would not be very pleasant. 

Mrs. Henderson. I can take you to places where those conditions 
exist, and the -maternity bill is not going to reach them. 

Senator Sterling. Have you read the report of the commission 
appointed by the governor of Massachusetts to investigate this 
subject ? 

Mrs. Henderson. Well, I have not read it thoroughly, and as I 
say, my faith was horribly shaken because I have known the president 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society for some 20 years, and I know 
of the things that he does and I know the kind of a mian that he ife, 
and why he was appointed, and Dr. Kelly and Mrs. McDonald, when 
they were appointed, I lost all interest in it. I thought that I indi- 
cated that by saying that I thought the governor had some sort of 
an anasethesia at the time of the appointment. 

Senator Sterling. And you had no confidence in the chairman of 
that board from the beginning 

Mrs. Henderson. The chairman of the commission, do you mean ? 

Senator Sterling. Yes; the chairman of the commission. 

Mrs. Henderson. I have not. I said that I have known him for 
20 years. 

The Chairman. Who is the chairman of that commission ? 

Mrs. Henderson. Dr. Alfred R. Worcester, president of the 
medical association. 

Senator Stirling. Have you any confidence in him? 

Mrs. Henderson. No; I have no confidence in him. 

Senator McKellar. Who was the governor at the time that he was 
appomted? 

Mrs. Henderson. Gov. Coolidge. 

Senator McKellar. But you have confidence in him, haven't you ? 

Mrs. Henderson. Well, I think that he had an anaesthetic when 
he made the appointment of the commission. I think that that 
shows that I have more confidence in Governor Coolidge than the 

Eeople he appointed. We all knew that something was wrong when 
e was appomted, because we all knew that we never did get fair 
play. I would like to speak my mind but I know that I have said 
enough. 

Mrs. KiLBRETH, We would like to have Dr. Quessy make a cor- 
rection. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED H. QUESST. 

Dr. QuESSY. I do not wish to enter into any controversy with any 
person who may testify before this committee, and you will find 
that conditions are not perfect anywhere. You will find in any 
State in these United States conditions which are not perfect, but I 
want to say a word in justification of the Commissioner of Public 
Health, Eugene A. Kelly. It is very true that Dr. Kelly was on this 
commission, and, as any public health officer, you might expect that 
he would favor a public health measure. 

Now, Dr. Worcester was the chairman of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, and he was won over to this from the start before there 
was any agitation by the physicians of that State. Dr. Worcester 
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made a statement before the coDMnission on public health and public 
welfare that was studying this question in Massachusetts, and he 
stated that he stood alone amongst the physicians, and he made a 
statement to that committee that his own organization had voted 
not to approve all of these principles. I am not 'criticizing Dr. 
Worcester, and I do not want nis statement or opposition going out 
as of any value to the support, because the meaical profession was 
practically unanimous in opposition. I wanted to say, and that is 
the principal thing I wished to discuss, that Dr, Eugene R. Kelly 
was an ex-public service man, and the vajue of Dr. Kdly can not 
really be discounted. Now, I want to say, and I have an oppor- 
tunity to say it, Gov. Walsh was the man that appointed him, and 
I believe that the governor appointed a good man. I am not ques- 
tioning Dr. Kelly^s ability at all, but I do say that I would not expect 
anythmg else but a report like that from Dr. Kelly because he is a 
public health man, ana his views must be the same as the political 
party appointing him. 

Senator Walsh. The department of health in Massachusetts con- 
sists of a commissioner-: 

Dr. QuESSY. And a council. 

Senator Walsh. And previous to that the president of it was 
Allen J. MacLaughlin, who is now assistant surgeon general 

Dr. QuESSY. Tes, sir. 

Senator Walsh. And that was at the request of the governor. 

Dr, QuESSY. Yes, sir. , 

Senator Walsh. And the conunissioner had a council to addse him. 

Dr. QuESSY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh. And some of whom are physicians, and some are 
sanitary engineers, and some experts on water supplies and other 
thingte. Do I understand that tnat council has gone on record as 
opposed to the maternity bill ? 

Dr. Qltsssy. No; not that council. 

Senator Walsh. Any council ? 

Dr. QuESSY. The organization of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. 

Senator Walsh. But not the State council of the department of 
health? 

Dr. QuESSY. No; it was never brought before them. 

Senator McKellar. I do not know that I understand you. Do I 
understand that Dr. Kelly and Dr. Worcester were both members of 
this board that made a report favorable to this bill ? 

Dr. QuESSY. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKellar. And that one of the doctors that made the 
report was, in your judgment, a good doctor and the other a bad one ? 

Dr. QuEssY. No; I do not want to be understood that way at all. 
Dr. Kelly is the commissioner of public health 

Senator McKellar. I understand that. 

Dr. QuESSY. And Dr. Kelly favored the Spencer bill the year 
before, which was a bill pronding for cash benefits and control of 
the practice of medicine, in so many wox'ds. No, sir; he was put 
upon this commission and studied the entire thing after it had been 
defeated in the legislature. 'In studying this question of maternity 
legislation he modified his views, and ne no longer advocated — openly, 
at least — the cash benefits and control of the practice of medicine by 
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allowing the person to choose her own physician (and, by the way, 
the State would be paying for it), but to allow the woman to choose 
her own physician when the State was paying for it; but he changed 
his opinion and then put in this report which, as it was announced 
rather extensively, was nothing but a nursing problem, while the 
thing when analyzed showed that potentially by the provisions of 
that particular l)ill it gave to the State department of health the 
right to do, by rules and regulations, anything that they desired, 
even to the extent' of incorporating the Spencer and the Young bill — 
which was another bill. For that reason we objected to it. 

Senator McKellar. I understand vou to sav that Dr. Keilv was 
a man of high character^ 

Dr. QuESSY. I would not sav anvthing else. 

Senator McKellar. Arid wtat 5o you say about Dr. Worcester ? 

Dr. QuEssY. Dr. Worcester is the president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. When the maternity legislation was first adopted, 
very cleverly Dr. Worcester was approached and no doubt the thing 
was put up to him like it was put up to a good many others. For 
instance, tney say, '^Are you in favor of the matemitv bill?'* Then 
Dr. Worcester indorsed this thing and then afterwards all the other 
doctors in the State were practically against it. 

The Chairman. Was that the Massachusetts bill ? I am not here 
to say anything against Dr. Worcester personally or as a physician. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. R. K. GIBBS. 

Mrs. GiBBS. I jjust want to say that last week I was so impressed 
that this committee did want to do something about remedymg the 
conditions in regard to maternity and infant benefits, and after I left 
I heard of Senator Moses's bill, and it seemed to me that it was a 
splendid thing. It provides for the hospitals, which are so very, very 
necessary, and our country suffers unduly from a shortage of hospi- 
tals, particularly in the rural districts; where it is so difficult to get 
the right kind of care, and to me it is a splendid amendment, because 
in the original bill it provides that no portion of any moneys appor- 
tioned under this act for the benefit of the State shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or 
repair of any building or buildings or e(juipment or for the purchase 
or rental of any building or land. So it seems to me that the vital 
thing is not taKen care of at all, and physicians are recognizing more 
and more, even in the most favored homes, that they can sometimes 
get better care by having them in the hospitals, and I feel that 
Senator Moses's amendment is the real basis for helping those who 
need the help. 

The Chairman. N<dw, everybody who are opposed to the bill are 
in favor of Senator Moses's amendment, are they not? 

Mrs. GiBBs. Why, I am absolutely opposed to the bill, because I 
do not think that the matter of the mvestigators 

The Chairman. And if the Moses bill were attache 1 to it, you 
would 3till be opposed to it ? 

Mrs. GiBBS. Why, if you will make it read in such a way that it 
will do what Senator Moses wants to do — - — 

The Chairman. Then you would be in favor of it ? 

Mrs. GiBBS. Yes; I thmk it would be a splendid thing. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. EBEN W. BTJRNSTEAD, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present this paper, 
which shows the causes why these physicians opposed the Massa- 
chusetts maternity bill in February, 1921, and there is evidence else- 
where in the record to sustain that. 

I would like to present this letter from Dr. Dolan, of Fall River, 
Mass., that shows that all the doctors of Fall River are in opposition 
to the She pp ard-Towner maternity bill. 

Senator Walsh. And would it appear that Fall River has the 
greatest infant mortality rate of any city in the country ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. No, sir: Fall River has not that. 

Senator Walsh. It is true that Fall River is a cotton and manu- 
facturing community, and that the living conditions in Fall River 
are certainly bad, about the worst to be found in Massachusetts or 
in New England ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. They are not so good as in other places. 

The Chairman. And does that represent all of the doctors of Fall 
River? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. It represents all the doctors that we could get 
hold of. 

The Chairman. And how many doctors are there in Fall River ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. I do not know, sir. 

The Chairman. And how many have you got on there ? 

Mr. BuRNSTEAD. Dr. Dolan says that he got in touch by the tele- 
phone with every one of the councillors of tne South Bristol district 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and every one of them is 
strongly opposed to the bill in question and to all legislation of that 
kind. He said: 

Last Wednesday we had a very large meeting of the Fall River Medical Society 
and physicians from surrounding towns, at which meeting I am sure S. 1039 would have 
been unanimously condemned. 

All of that was daiie this week, sir. I have here eight or nine pages 
of opinions, reasons why the physicians of Massachusetts have 
opposed this bill, the names of wnich I gave you last week. 

rermit me to call your attention to certain facts that the advo- 
cates of the maternity bill seem to have overlooked in their argu- 
ments, pamely, that mortality is aflFected by nationaUty, color, and 
climate. 

In 1917, the year preceding the influenza pandemic, there were 
165,426 infant deaths under 1 year, in the registration area, of known 
parentage. Of these, one-half, or 81,387, were of foreign-born 
parents or of the colored race. Many were of Polish parentage and 
their mortality was 170 and over per 1,000 births. Next to these 
came the colored, with 164 deaths m the first year, per 1,000 births. 

Therefore, nationality and color of parents affect mfant mortality, 
and should be considered in making comparisons of the mortality 
rates of the United States with other countries. 

Infant mortality is affected by the climate and the seasons to a 
very marked degree. This is proven by the fact that under the 
southern sun, in New Zealand, deaths of infants during the first year 
of life average lower than anywhere in the world, or about 50 per 
1,000 births. 
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The low mortality is not due to Government maternity benefits. 
New Zealand has socialized many industries, but not the home, the 
mother and child, or the medical profession. The results are due to 
the favorable climate, homogeneity of the people, sanitation, and 
private maternity hospitals. All the Government does is to con- 
tribute £50,000 to a ^^ provident fund" to which beneficiaries make 
payments, i. e., of the amount they pay in, the State subsidizes 
one-fourth. 

The month of lowest mortality of infants in Massachusetts i& 
June. In January the rate rises 100 per cent, according to the 
commission that investigated infant and maternal mortality in 1920. 

In the month of June, 1919, the infant mortality rate m Massa- 
chusetts was 67.9. The same rate for December was 112. 

If State maternity benefits should prevent some deaths, it would 
be responsible for a greater death toll by discouraging private 
initiative, responsibility, and thrift. This seems to be tne sad 
consequence in Europe where, before the war, the infant mortality 
in the German Empire was 177, in Austria 204, and in Russia 264.9. 
Let the magazine writers, women's leagues, and such insurance 
companies as are interested, bear the above facts in mind when they 
write of the ^'murder of the innocents.'' Let them furnish real 
arguments and name one country on the globe comparable to the 
United States in colored population, heterogeneity of the people, 
and severe climatic conditions, having as low mfant death rates. 

The Chaikman. We are putting different letters and telegrams- 
on the files, but they are not going into the record, for we can not 

Eublish them all. I am receiving a great many telegrams and letters- 
oth in favor of and opposed to this legislation, and we are putting 
them on the file. 

Is there anythingelse, Mrs. Kilbreth ? 

Mrs. Kilbreth. We will ask you to allow us to file a supplementary 
brief against this bill within the next two days, if we may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

The Chairman. If it is not too long, we will be very glad to have it. 

Now, there are some persons here who want to reply to some of 
these arguments against this bill. I understand that Dr, Baker is 
here. 

STATEMEITT OF DB. S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, DIBECTOB OP 
THE BXJBEAU OF CHILD HYGIENE, NEW YOBK CITY. 

Dr. Baker. I have come before you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, with a certain diffidence, after the introduction 
that was given by the previous speaker, as I represent the depart- 
ment of health of New York City. It seems to us, gentlemen, that 
our contribution to this subject is not at all on the sentimental side, 
but is on the eminently practical side. Before giving you the figures 
and the systems that have been adopted in New York City, and 
telling you what New York has been able to accomplish by the use 
of methods similar to those advocated in this bill for the country 
as a whole, I want to say as a physician simply — and I do not in any 
way assume that I represent the doctors of New York State, or repre- 
sent the doctors of New York City — but I do know the doctors of 
New York City and New York State well enough in my association 
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with them to believe that as a group they are not working for their 
pockets all the time, but that they are in favor of any measure that 
will reduce the death rate, or will reduce the sickness rate; that any 
measure which is designed to better the condition of the people does 
receive the support of the type of doctor who is ethically worthy of 
the name. 

Now, there have been a number of points brought out here, but 
I think it is only fair to Miss Lathrop to say that the person who 
rend from Miss Lathrop's testimony at the last hearing, iti which she 
spoke of the social and economical parts of this bill, if they had riead 
the next paragraph they would have found that she said: 

Mr. WiNSLOw. You would naturally look to the trained nurse a0 the field agent, 
would you not? 

Miss Iathbop. I would certainly employ trained nurses. 

Mr. Win SLOW. And then your next source of consultation might be the physicians of 
the neighborhood? 

Miss Lathrop. Of course, both physicians and muses would be necessary in the 
States. We must also, I think, have what has helped to give New Zealand the lowest 
infant death rate in the world, a rate about half that of our own country — ^hMnely, 
interest and wisdom to create hospitals and to create nursing services and other 
necessary activities locally. 

There is more, but I think that that is sufficient go show that Miss 
Lathrop is not on record as being absolutely against medical help. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, New York City has a bureau 
of child hygiene and a system of child hygiene work which has 
resulted in giving New lork City the lowest maternal mortality 
from preventable causes not only of the large cities of the Nation, 
but also of the large cities of Europe, where statistics are available. 
I can only speak, gentlemen, of course, only of the registration areas, 
but the records in existence from the registration area shows that the 
death rate in England and Wales in much higher than it is in New 
York City. ^ 

In New York City we have for a number of years carried on a 
system of maternity protection. By that I do not want to be quoted 
as saying in any way we have any combulsory maternity work. 
Our women in New York are anxious to oDtain this help which we 
give them. We never canvass for them at all, but they come to us in 
overwhelming humbers, and they come to us in a greater number than 
we can take care of, and we have succeeded in the last 10 years in 
reducing our maternity mortality rates from preventable causes so 
that th^y are lower than any of the cities of the United States, and 
lower than the large cities of Europe. 

Senator Walsh. And are they statistics compiled of the death 
rates? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, they are very carefully kept and compiled. 
Of course that is only in the birth registration areas, which is in 
existence in about 23 States, and that was taken as standard. Then 
there are certain other States that are not up to the standard, because 
in some of the States they have not kept those records well. 

Now, comparing New York City with Philadolphia and Boston and 
Baltimore and so on, the rate is extremdy low. For example, 
Baltimore has a rate of 19,7; Boston, 19.1; Philadelphia 23.5, 
while New York City has a rate of 14.4, that is for the last five 
years. Our rate last year was 11. 
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I would like to have the privilege of offering a very interesting 
study of this subject, Mr. Chairman, on the work and the causes 
connected with childbirth. It shows a group of statistics pertaining 
to infant mortality throughout the country. It shows the fi-^ures 
and it is quite illuminating in discussing that subject. 

The Chairman. How long a document is it? 

Dr. Baker^ I do not want to read it into the record. 

The Chairman. How much would it take of the record? How 
many pages are there to that document ? 

Dr. Baker. There are about 33 pages. 

The Chairman. Is there just a summary of it 

Dr. Baker. I have just made an abstract of it for publication in 
the bulletin of the city department of health in New York, and I 
would be glad to send you a copy of that abstract. 

The Chairman. Yes; you may send that to us, if you ^dll. 

Dr. Baker. It is a comparison with the European cities. 

The Chairman. And will you include that comparison ? 

Dr. Baker. Yes,, sir. It sliows that the Unitea States as a whole 
is very backward in regard to this subject. It shows that the state- 
ment that it is seventeenth in the list is not onlv true, but it is also a 
crime against civilization that the mothers of ttis country should be 
allowed to die Ln the manner that thev have. It shows that the 
number of the mothers who died in childbirth during 18 months of 
the war almost exactly equals the number of soldiers that were lost 
and killed in battle. In other words, for every soldier killed, a 
mother died in childbirth, and for every soldier killed six babies 
died at childbirth, and all because the social and the economical con- 
ditions are so popi;. It is deplorable for us to realize that, especially 
when you take into consideration the fact that the remedv is so 
easily obtained, and also the fact that this is because of a lack of 
understanding of the subject. 

Now, Mr. Ch^-irman, we want to realize that New York City is not 
asking for anything under this bill. Owing to our method of govern- 
ment, we are entirely separated from New York State; and tnis bill 
would not affect us m any xnanner whatsoever. During the last 10 
years the babv death rate in New York Citv has been reduced from 
144 per 1,000 to 85 per 1,000 births. There has been a steady de- 
crease in the baby death rate with the result that in the last j^blt 
the death rate has been 11,000 as compared with 17,000 of 10 years 
ago. This has been done by the employment of physicians and nurses 
wno visit these families; tliat is for the family to express a desire to 
have them come. We maintain public-healtH stations and we super- 
vise the practice of obstetrics, so far as it obtains to midwdves, Of 
the women that w^e have had under care during the prenatal period, 
the death rate among the mothers is just exactly one-half oi those 
not supervised, and the death rate of the babies during the first 
month of their existence is one-half of what it was. That is not an 
academic question at all, but it is a practical question, brought about 
by work such as may be done under this bill, and it is possible for any 
city or any State in the United States by following such practices 
and adoptmg such systems to cut the infant mortality in half. 

The Chairman. Do you think that that is possible under this 
present bill ? 

Dr. Baker. I think that it is entirely possible, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. Those are surprismg figures. 

Dr. Baker. The bill is almost identical with the type of work 
which we have carried out in New York City for the past 10 years- 
And we have not done it on a small scale, by any means. We have 
135,000 babies born in New York City every year, and the total popu- 
lation of New York City is 6,000,000 people, which is larger than the 
Eopulation of the State of Massachusetts. We are proud of the low 
aby death rate in New York City. It is extremely low and has beea 
for many years steadily decreasing, and until this year it was the 
lowest of the 10 largest cities in the United States. This year we 
were distanced by Los Angeles, and St. Louis, who are carrying on 
campaigns of this kind. We are the lowest in the country in regard 
to tne maternal mortality rate, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
prevail in a city of the size of New York. 

The Chairman. And how do you compare with Massachusetts as^ 
to the death rate. 

Dr. Baker. I have not the figures for Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, 
but I do know that we are lower than is Massachusetts. 

Senator McKellar. And how much have you decreased the deaths 
rate in the last 10 years ? 

Dr. Baker. We have decreased the baby death rate from 144 to- 
85 per thousand births. And let me tell you what that means, for 
if the death rate of 144 had been maintained for that length of time^. 
we would have actually had 65,000 more babies die than we have had 
die. It is almost a mathematical problem. 

Now, as I say, we do not ask the mothers to come to us. They 
come to us of their own volition, and they come in overwhelming: 
numbers. We have 60,000 babies imder our care each year, and they 
come to us volimtarily. They want to come. There is no com- 
pulsory conditions imposed at all, but they are anxious to come and 
get this information, and to get our help. Now, if this help can be 
given to them in New York City, there is no question about what- 
soever that that same reduction should obtain wherever the provi- 
sions of this bill are put into effect. 

Senator Sterling. If you will permit me to ask you the question^ 
your work was provided for by the State of New York or by the city 
of New York, or in what way ? 

Dr. Baker. No, sir; it is provided for and paid for by the city of 
N^w York. 

Senator Sterling. By ordinance of the city, a city ordinance ? 

Dr. Baker. No; well, under the eeneral provisions of the charter 
of the city of New York the health board has authority to establish, 
this piece of work. There is no specific legislation in regard to it. 

Senator Sterling. Then it is under the department of health of 
the city of New York ? 

Dr. Baker. It is under the department of health of the city of 
New York, which is the city department of health, entirely separate 
from the State department of health. 

• The Chairman. How many people do you employ in this work? 

Dr. Baker. Well, there are nearlv 700. 

The Chairman. And do you go to the homes and do ^''ou forc(v 
your attentions on the people? 

Dr. Baker. No, sir; we never do, under any cin^umstances do wo 
ever do it. We do not have to do it. The demand is far greater 
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than we can meet. We have not enough doctors and nurses to meet 
the demand, it is so great. 

The Chairman. And do the people resent the work that you do 
At all ? 

Dr. Baker. No, sir; on the contrary, they welcome it and they 
ask for it, more than we can give them. Our greatest limitation is 
that we have not enough people to take care of those who want it. 

Senator vSterling. And is the work done among all classes of 
people of the city of New York ? 

Dr.. Baker. It is absolutely free to all classes and all classes may 
have it. There are no restrictions whatever, so far as the work is 
concerned. Naturally, wo get a great many more people below a 
poverty line than we do of tnose above it. 

Now, there is nothing in this bill, as 1 see it, and there is nothing 
in the work that we are doing in the city of New York which imposes 
any medical treatment of any kind upon anybody in the world. 
Every mother is free to select her own physician for childbirth, and 
I see nothing in this bill that would prevent every mother from select- 
inoj^ her own physician for childbirth. 

Senator Sterling. And do you have consultation centers in the 
city of New York in your work ? 

I)r. Baker. Yes, sir; we have 68 of them with doctors and nurses 
in atteJidance. 

Senator Walsh. And are there hospitals ? 

Dr. Baker. We do not run the hospitals. Senator. We have no 
medical treatment for them, and T see no pro^dsion in this bill for any 
medical treatment. It seems to me that it follows out the same 
general line that we are working on, that it is entirely along the line 
of preventative work. Now, I w^ould hesitate to try to compare the 
■different types of work in the matter of saving mothers and babies, 
but 1 may say that putting the medical work on one side and the 
«ocial work on the other side, that I think it is about a 50-50 proposi- 
tion, and we recognize quite clearly that all of the social conditions 
that affect the health of the mother deleterioiLsly have to be corrected, 
and our nurses are giving as much concern in securing good living 
conditions as they are in seeing that the mother is referred to some 
place where she may get good medical attention if she chooses to 
go to some place where she can get decent medical attention. 

The Chairman. Can any prospective mother in New York come 
to your center and get advice and help, Dr. Baker? 

Dr. Baker. Yes; they can come and get all the advice that they 
want to. 

The Chairman. And do they come quite generally ? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, sir; very generally, and they are anxious to get 
it, and the results are remarkably good, and after they have been 
there — ^well, the death rate has been most unusually low. 

The Chairman. And do you think there is any question of social- 
ism entering into this bill ? 

Dr. Baker. Why, quite to the contrary. There would not be 
anything further removed from it, and it is really preventative of those 
doctrines. 

The Chairman. And do you think that this bill would infringe 
on the doctors at all, Dr. Baker, and do you infringe on the doctors 
At all there ? 
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Dr. Baker. No, but on the contrary, they are most cooperative 
and we have no difficulty with them whatever. ' 

The Chairman. And are some of the doctors in your city some- 
what hostile to your work, and have they been against what you are 
doing ? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, sir, in the early days they were, but not now. 
After this was going a year or so there were some objections, but there 
are no objections now. I remember that after we were going a year 
or so there was a petition sent to the mayor asking for my removal, 
and it was signed by about 40 and the objections were — it was on 
the ground that there were no more sick babies, and the death rate 
had Deen so reduced, and the mayor sent it down to me and I wrote 
to him saying, ^^I do not think that this is a complaint; I think it is 
a compliment," and I sent it back. I never heard anything more 
about it, and the babies are being saved. 

The Chairman. Do you think that you have taken away any of 
the business from the doctors ? 

Dr. Baker. No, on the contrary, we have been building up their 
business, for they have been getting patients which would ordinarily 
go to the midwives and to untrained care. 

The Chairman. Then you think that — do you advise them to go 
to the doctors ? 

Dr. Baker. Yes, we advise them to go to the doctors. 
The Chairman. So that the doctors feel better about it now ? 
Dr. Baker. Oh, very much so. At the beginning of this present 
city administration in the city of New York, there seemed to be 
some question about whether this was going to be given up or not, 
and the Academy of Medicine protested against its being given up, 
and the medical societies of five counties had several meetings and 
they passed resolutions, to the effect that they would not allow it to 
be given up. Moreover, all of the citizens were equally strong in 
favor of it, and the mothers themselves threatened to start parades 

before the City Hall, from those in the tenement districts 

The Chairman. And you do not need this bUl so far as your city 
is concerned ? 

Dr. BakiJr. No; we do not; but we do think that a baby in South 
Carolina is worth as much as a baby is who lives in New York City-. 

There is no question about it that the position of the United States 
at the present time is extremely humiliating. There is not a person 
now who comes to visit this country, who knows anything about the 
conditions, who has not remarked about the present curious position 
of the United States in this behalf. These mothers want to be saved, 
and they are anxious to get the information which would be sent out. 
I think that it would be a reasonable estimate to say that we could 
save some 15,000 women and 100,000 babies a year bv passing this 
bill. 

The Chairman. And that would justify the expense. Have you 
the plans and laws of other nations in relation to this subject? 

Dr. Bat'er. No, hjt qr'te tho hc?,t lav: that I know o^ is that 
relating to the infant and maternal welfare of England, vrhich is 
probably the most complete law of the kind in existence, and I am 
sure Miss Lathrop will have that for you. . It is a very remarkable 
law, and it has resulted in the death rate of England being brought 
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down very remarkably. Last year London's baby death rate was 

10, points lower 

Senator Sterjling. I would like to know, if you can state, the cost 
of this service to the city of New York ? 

Dr. Baker. We estimated it about a year ago, that it cost about 
$2.50 to give a complete niatemity prenatal service to a woman by a 
nurse and $3.50 if a doctor's advice is also included. Its costs some- 
where between 80 cents and $1 per month per baby at the baby 
health stations after they are 1 year of age. 

The Chairman. And have you the total appropriation ? 
Dr. Baker. The work of the bureau of child hygiene includes 
all children of free school age, and various activities, such as the 
enforcement of the child labor law, and so on. The total appropria- 
tion for this last year was very nearly $900,000, and the appropria- 
tion for this work done v/ould be about $250,000, for curing for 
60,000 babies, and all of the side lines. 

The Chairman. And do any work, what you would call Americani- 
zation work ? 

Dr. Baker. Nothing except that in so far as we can we try to 
have the mother retain all of the best traditions and Habits that she 
brings with Her, and we try to have the mothers assimilate their 
lives with ours so that they will not suflFer too much by being trans- 
planted. You must take into consideration the fact that people 
from some of the nations are agricultural people, and they have lived 
out' of doors in warm climates the year around, and when they come 
to New York the baby death rate is extremely high from pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, because they have not been accustomed to that 
cold climate. 

Senator Wolcott. The apprehension was expressed that if this bill 
became a law, and the officers and employees got into the work in the 
educational field, that they would permit this propaganda in favor 
of birth control. I want to ask if it is the experience in New Y.>rk 
City that there has been any complaint of any attempt to pervert 
the service to these babies in that way? 

Dr. Baker. No; there has never been any complaint, and there 
seems to be no relation between the two. The department of health 
has never taken any stand on the subject of birth control, and it never 
enters into our work, and if any such teaching were attempted, it 
would be severely dealt with. 

Senator McKellar. To what extent has politics affected your work 
there in New York City ? 

Dr. Baker. Well, I am a veteran of nine city administrations, so 
I may say that it is reasonably free from politics. 

The Chairman. And you do not know of any sinister purpose on 
the part of those who are behind this bill to turn it into a birth-control 
affair? 

Dr. Baker. I never heard of it until to-day. It is the first time 
that I have ever heard of that. I never heard of any possible con- 
neci^ion between the two until I heard one of the witnesses speaking 
in regard to the meeting in Carnegie Hall, and I understood from the 
paper that it was quite a lawless proceeding, but no one of the health 
department knew anything about it. 

The Chairman. It was not a Democratic meeting, was it? 

Dr. Baker. I hope not. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ELLEIT C. POTTER, OF THE DIVISION OF 
CHILD HEALTH, OF THE STATE OF PEHHSYLVAiriA. 

Dr. Potter. Mr. Chairman, I am suflFering from the same embar 
rassment that Dr. Baker spoke of, as being a physician who has come 
into the public health work, either through failure in private practice 
or because of politics. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to speak on behalf of this bill, 
which, it seems to me, embodies one of the most constructive pro- 
grams for the welfare of the United States that possibly coula be 
conceived. You have heard it said that there are women who are 
not in favor of this bill. I can not speak for the women of all of the 
United States, but coming from Pennsylvania, I can speak for ap- 
proximately one-twelfth of the women of the United States, because 
within her parallelogram as you know, there is about one-twelfth of 
the population of the Unitea States, and I have been going irp and 
down tne State, in the big cities and in the small villages, and I have 
been meeting the women of the State either through organizations 
or individually, and I can say to you that it is not true that the women 
of Pennsylvania are against this bill, but they are on the contrary for 
this bill. And I can say to you also that the women of Pennsylvania 
are for this bill because just before the last few tiurbulent days of 
om* own legislative procedure, they passed a bill instructing our 
department of health to accept the fimds of it when it is passed, 
because they believe that some day this bill or something equivalent 
to this bill will be passed, and they instructed the department of 
health to accept the fimds and to take such measures as to enable 
us to accept the fimds and to carry out the program outlined in the 

The Chairman. That law has been passed by your State ? 

Dr. Potter. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And what was the vote on it ? 

Dr. Potter. Unanimous. 

We are, as you know, one of the richest States in the Union, and 
we, as a great State, feel the need of this bill. I have been in the 
department of health just one year — since the 1st of May. In that 
time I have been putting into practice in a very limited way the 
pro-am as it is outlined in this bill, and I have gone to Dr. Baker for 
advice, knowing that she had evolved a method that they found to 
be most practical, and from that, in one year, with very limited re- 
sources that we had in our hands, we have been fortunate enough to 
decrease the infant mortality in our State 10 points. 

Now, we are a State which is supposed to be crowded in population. 
We have a very large number of people within our borders, and yet 
there are districts in our State so far removed from the possibiuty 
of any sort of advice or any sort of care for mothers and infants that 
we feel keenly the need of the stimulus that this bill would give us, 
and would make it possible for us to do the work as we think it ought 
to be done. 

The Chairman. Just how would you enlarge your work? You 
heard the argument that in large States like Montana that a few 
nurses do not amount to much ? 

Dr. Potter. We would enlarge our work beyond what we are now 
doing just by placing nurses in certain centers, with substations in the 
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surrounding country, and securing the cooperation, either as part of 
our regular State staff or as volunteers in the service and carry on 
this educational campaign, which would give the mothers the informa- 
tion and instruction that they need in regard to the care of themselves 
and the care of the children. As you may possibly know, in the State 
of Pennsylvania we have a system of hospital subsidies, which makes 
it possible for hospitals to maintain themselves, and so that ma- 
chinery we could put to work if additional hospital care should be 
made necessary. But this is not a bill primarily to deal with hospital 
care, or surgical intervention, or anything of that sort. It is a broad 
program of education which would enable mothers and their chil- 
dren — ^would educate them to such an extent that they could put 
into practice the laws of health, which ultimately would lead to a 
much more sturdy group of citizens, because they would learn to 
take care of themselves when yoimg. It would enable the mothers 
and those about to become mothers 

Senator Walsh. You speak of persons who are about to become 
mothers ; how do you ascertain them ? 

Dr. Potter. We seek them out, so that they may know that the 
station is established. We speak to strategic individuals in a com- 
munity — the superintendent of the Visiting Nurses^ Association or to 
Eeople who are connected with the churches and parties who* are 
nown well — but we do not force ourselves on them through our 
nursing service. 

Senator Walsh. A person usually who needs advice and assistance 
in this matter is apt to be very careless, don't you think ? 

Dr. Potter. I think that our situation is very similar, although 
rural, as compared to New York; that women are anxious to come 
when they know that there is a place where they can receive advice, 
and they come without urging. 

The Chairman. Do you have very much correspondence with the 
women ? 

Dr. Potter. We have some correspondence, but the organization 
is still new; so very often the correspondence comes to us tnrough the 
Children's Bureau. They correspond with them because they know 
of it and they refer it to us, so we get in touch with the families in 
our State. 

Senator MoKellar. You have only had it established a short 
time? 

Dr. Potter. It was originally established in 1918, but because of 
the very inadequate appropriation it did not do much, and within the 
year I was appointed — I was appointed in May, 1920 — and the active 
work of organization has gone on since that time. 

The Chairman. And has there been any reduction in the rate of 
infant mortality ? 

Dr. Potter. The statistics for the year — they are not final as yet, 
but they seem to indicate that it has been reduced about 10 points 
during this past year, and that is with a very inadequate corps of 
workers, ana whereas it was last year 100 it is this year 90, and the 
reason that we are keenly anxious that this bill should go through is 
because it will make it so much easier for us to develop our work, to 
increase our own State appropriations, and because it will be possible 
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^6r US to show our o^rat i^gislatute^the result 'from the work' that has 
%6en done, atid because of the fact that you wiEprovide^a leadership, 
^hat this bill makes poBsiibe, and it will eive us: a- chance to increase 
Our own Appropriation for the child heaitn vrovk, , 

* Senator. McK'&LLAR. Are your appouitees appointed hecaiise of 
i^fficiency or are they appointed because of; poUticsi . i • • 

" Dr. Potter. Because of tiierit. It is distinctly understbod tiiat 
'this department would not be interfered^with in atiiy political way 

] Senator Sterling. How many employees are there in your service ? 
'Dr. Potter. At the present time I nave part time of about IW) | 

batirses, and I have volunteer medical men and: women possibly tio 
th^' number of 25 op 30 in all of the parts of the State, and I aoi 
^Coordinating my work with the work of other volunteer agencies 
'throughout the State, so a very much larger number of persons are ^ 

actively engaged. There are about 179 stations operating in tiie 
'State. ' .(.'.'  *'- 

Senator McKellar. And it is patterned after New York? - • . .: 

' Dr. Potter. Yes; the general program is. ; 

~ ^ -The Chairman. Is there anvthing further that you desire to say ? ^ 

* ^ Dr. Potter: *I think ihal that covei^ really ali of the points that J 

had in mind. We do need a stimulus that will come to us from 

national promotion of such a bill. I want you. to realize that th0 

women oi Pennsylvania are for this bill; that it actually. does work 

there is no question about it; that it has reduced the maternal. and 

infant mortality rates, and that it can be reduced at least 50 per 

'cent, if not more, if the bill can be pnt in operation. : It seems to [me 

' that no man can afford to do less for his woirien and ohUdren. . : 

' ' The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you. , .u 

STATEMEITT OF DB. BICHABD A. BOLT, GENBBAL PUtECTOB 
AMEBICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. ;/ 

' ' Dr. Bolt. 1 am general director of the American Child Hygiene 

"Afesociatiori, 'with offices in Baltimorci • • . ) 

'" The Ghajtrman. What is that society?- :•. 

J)v, Bolt. The American Child Hygiene Association is anassor. 

^Ciatiori which was fornied in 1909 at New Haven by a group of 

.physicians, health officers, nurses, social workers, and lay people 

^\Vho were interested in the welfare of the child^ /Thie assoQiatioa has 

'^grown through the years, taking in a large number of medical metii, 

'iinrses, and social Workers, Untilwe now -have a membeo^ship of 2,200, 

..with 255 affiliated organizations -throughout the land*. These aasQr 

ciations have direct representation at tne annual nieetinffiS;:o€ which 

we have had 11 in different parts of the country, at which iinporta?it 

papers covering various lines of child hygiene have be^i; read|. .I.t is 

"governed by 85 directors, a general director^ and an executive seof- 

retary who is responsible to the executive conunittee^. -The-pbject 

[of the association was to study and to prevent infant: mortaUte, 

"^d it was the first organization in the United States and Canadf^ 

yhose sole purpose it was to arouse public interest in the preewva^ 

^tioii of the lives and protection df the health of childjien, bxiA to 

disseminate a knowledge of the causes and methods of prevention oiF 

infant mortalitv. 
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Since that time we have broadened our scope to molude the whole 
program of child health, taking the whole problem of, childhood from 
conception through -adolescence. Our work is very lai^ely educa- 
tional in nature/ and our annual meetings are* attended by repre^ 
swjtatiye people from throughout the country, and the proceedmgs 
have been published for the last 11 years. We publish a magazine 
which is called Mother and Child— a magazine concerned with their 
health. We publish 5,000 copies 0f these each month, and we are 
constantly getting out. bulletins and leaflets and charts to assist our 
affiUated societies in their work. 

,The CHAikMAN. How is your organization supported ? 

Dr. Bolt. Our organization is supported by memberships and 
individual subscriptions and donations . ,  - 

Senator Walsh. Is the magazine sold ? 

Dr. Bolt. It is a part of the membership dues. Our dues are $5 
a year. And those dues include the membership: . ' 

The Chairman. You say thbse dues include the membership ? 

Dr. Bolt. They include the membership, yes sir. Now, I appre- 
hend that you gentlemen will be pressed for time, and I have tnere- 
fore submitted a brief and will reiterate the position of the associa-; 
tion in relation to this bill, which Dr. Baker and I have appeared 
for in the various hearings. That is included in my brief . I do wish, 
however, to make the statement that Dr. Baker and myself have 
been the only two persons authorized to speak in the interest of tliis 
biU by, eur association at the various hearings. This was carried 
out through an executive meeting, the minutes of which—: — \ 

The Chairman. You mean of your association ? 

Dr. Bolt. Yes, Dr. Baker and myself were authorized on March 
23, 1920, to appear at the hearing before the Senate committee, and 
to speak in favor.of the bill. That action was taken after carefuF 
consideration and canvass of the opinion of the individual members.. 
ITie nainuted of that meeting were sent to the dii:ectors, 85 in number 
and we have had no objections of any of the affihated societies, but 
we have had one oi*^ two personal objections from individuals not 
authorized to speak for the society. But we still maintain a demor 
cratic organization, where the majority rule, and after, a proposition 
has been put forward, the majority rules, and we have been unable 
to see but that the large maiority of the assocfation are absolutely 
in favor of this measure. There was some confusion in regard to 
Dr. Knox^s position as a member of the executive committee. Dr. 
Knox has written me a letter, in which he has stated his position. 
It states that he is heartily in favor of this bill and that he believes 
this method of oflFering Federal assistance to the health departments 
of the various States to improve the service in those States, for 
mothers and infants, provided the States appropriate equal amounts, 
will be very helpful in improving the obstietrioal service and making 
it more uniform throughout the country. , 

The Chairman. Let it be filed. 

Dr. Bolt. I think it resolves itself into this, Mr. Chairman: In the 
first place, whiat is the need for a measure of this kind ? I believe 
that it will not be hard for you to figure that out. There are more 
than 200,000 babies in this country under 1 year of age dying each 
year. This, of course, can only be an estimate, because our oirth- 
registration area covers only 81 i per cent of the population of this 
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country, and even on those figures it will be upwards of 190,000, and 
besides that loss in this country there is a loss of between 20,000 
and 25,000 mothers. This is based on estimates. Dr. Dobbyn, the 
actuary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., made a special study 
of this country last year in relation to their industrial policyholders, 
and from that study he decided that the year 1920 would show an 
increase of 15 per cent over the year 1919. 

Now, Mr. Cnairman, I respectfully submit that the need is here. 
That need is not confined to the big cities, but it is in the country 
districts, and it is everywhere. Despite the fact that the nurses and 
the medical profession nave been for years in possession of knowledge 
that could reduce that mortality rate, it has been increased. 

Senator Sterling. To what do you attribute the increase in the 
mortality rate during the last few years ? 

Dr. Bolt. That is a question that we have asked our subcomimittee 
to study most carefully. It is a q^uestion whether it is the aftermath 
of the war or whether it is a question of mere carelessness on the part 
of the midwives and of the physicians, because many of those deaths 
have been due to the fact that the physicians and midwives have not 
kept their hands clean and have not Kept clean the instruments they 
used at the time the woman is cared for. These are important 
things, and we know that they have taken place in these communi- 
ties. Our association has been making a very careful study of 
infant-mortality statistics, and while they are deplorable in some 
parts of the country — the method of securing them — ^in the States of 
Massachusetts and New York they are the best in this country, and 
their exactness may be relied on. 

Now, an interesting thing is this, that the year 1920 will see a still 
greater increase in those States in the infant mortality, and in New 
York City, where Dr. Baker has been working 12 years, the mor- 
tality of the babies under 1 month of age has decreased. Now, in 
most places the mortality of the babies under 1 month of age equals 
40 to 50 per cent of the total mortality during the first year of life. 
Throughout the country we have reduced the infant mortality of the 
country about 45 per cent in the last 15 years, and in these isolated 
places where we have been carrying on this work the mortality of 
the babies has been greatly decreased under 1 month of age. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill is practical. That has 
been amply provien by our experience. Great Britain before the war 
had instituted a very complete system of subsidy which operated in 
various localities and have kept track of the work they were doing. 
They have been very careful in the work of the registration of births, 
and other countries have done the same, with the result that during 
the war there was very little increase, if any, in infant mortality. The 
general trend has been downward, imtil this year England had the 
lowest infant mortality rate in her history — ^80 per cent. 

During the war it was my privilege to visit some 11 of the allied 
countries in relation to infant welfare work and to make reports to 
the American Red Cross, and in those countries that have taken 
definite steps along these lines, despite the fact that the food was short, 
showed great improvement. I have said that in England the infant 
mortality was reduced, and the children were never better fed and 
the children were never better clothed than during that period, and 
it is very largely due to the stimulus of governmental effort to bring 
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up the works in the various locaUties through the 50 per cent subsidy. 
Not only has it worked there in England, but it has worked in Italy 
and has worked in New Zealand, where we have the lowest infant 
mortality rate in the world, and in Australia. 

Senator Sterling. What do you mean by 50 per cent subsidy? 

Dr. Bolt. The local government, particularly of England, prior 
to the formation of the ministry of health, had under its control the 
apportioning of funds set aside to assist various localities. It is the 
same principle as this bill. After careful investigation and con- 
sultation, their health officers decide upon the giving of a subsidy of 
50 per cent, so if a locality wants to carry on the work and wants to 
put up $5,000 the government will put up $5,000. 

Senator Sterling. What is the plan in New Zealand ? 

Dr. Bolt. In New Zealand it is different. There they have 
maternity benefits, and the mother is laid off her work before and 
after confinement and is afforded nursing care and medical care and 
a cash benefit. Then of course the excellent work carried on by the 
nurses and doctors of New Zealand in cooperation with the voluntary 
health visitors has been a factor; so you see that it works. 

Now the next question comes, what about the cost? Now it 
seems to me that I do not need to lay before you that it is simply a 
question of relativeness. It seems to me that it is simply a question 
of relative costs. The people of this country, it has been shown, 
spend $200,000,000,000 in luxuries. They spend fifty milUons in 
cnewing gum and two himdred millions in flowers, and so on. Now, 
the argument was raised here this morning that because Montana had 
only 125 mothers die last year that it was not of any very great impor- 
tance. But when we know that we can save at least 40 or 50 per cent 
of those women by careful obstetrics and clean hands, and by proper 
instructions, it seems to me to be a very serious matter, because if we 
had 125 cases of hog cholera the whole Government woirid be stirred 
up, and if we had 200,000 calves die in this country from the hoof-and- 
mouth disease, whv, Mr. Chairman, there would be something doing. 
Now, whether we feeheve in the protection of the cattle and the pro- 
tection of ho^ or not, we certainly must believe in the health and in 
the saving oi the mothers and babies of this coimtry. 

Senator Walsh. Doctor, the verv first essential for the creation of 
an efl[icient board of health is the getting of correct statistics. 

Dr. Bolt. Absolutelv. 

Senator Walsh. AnS there is no way of determining whether the 
money is well spent for the purpose unless we have correct statistics. 

Dr. Bolt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walsh. And what would you say the compulsory measures 
that correct statistics must be kept ? 

Dr. Bolt. Mv personal opinion is this, that if we could have 
inserted in this oilj a clause saying that only those States that measure 
up with health statistics, particularly with birth registration, in 
regard to birth statistics, it would aid immensely in bringing this 
country to a position where we could tell what we are doing. 

Senator McKellar. Are there organizations to get these statistics ? 

Dr. Bolt. I think not, sir. It is a question of local arrangement 
through your registrars and your boards. 

Now the question arises in regard to the advisability of giving sub- 
sidies to counties throughout this country, of which there are more 
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than 3,500, to built Up -institutiotis, whether these institutions be 
lying-in hospitals' or foundling asyhims or orphati' asylums. It seems 
to me that our whole study in regard to institutions in their relation 
to life has shown that infants do better in the arms of their mothers 
under the iiistruction of nurses than they do in institutions, and I 
feel that wi;)uld be a distinct retrograde movement on the part of the 

Govertiihent to' foster institutions^ 

- The Chairman. By that do you mean the hospitals i '. 
' Dr. Bolt. Ii^et me say that one Who has not studied the subject oi 
liospitai constniction cioes not know the cost of those institutions. 
It requires a vast amount of moiiey to build those hospitals and to 
keep the proper personnel, and that is especially. so in regard to the 
lying-in hospitals. I think it has been carefully worked out that it 
requires an limbunt of supervision to see what these Counties are 
gomg to do with that money from the Government in the building 
of institutions, and it is a great problem to supervise these great 
institutions. It is one of the greatest problems to-dav, and it is my 
feeling that it would be a retrograde movement on the part of you 
gentlemen to incorporate an amendment which would kill the origraal 
mtent of this bill. 

The Chairman. You do not mean to insinuate that the amendment 
is an injury to the bill, do you? 

Dr. nour. 1 think it detracts from the bill, and I tMnk it might in 
political circles kill the bill if this amendment were added to it. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Doctor: 

STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, VICE CHAIR- 
HAN REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Chairm:an. Will you please tell us who you are ? 

Mrs. Upton. I do hot think it is necessary, Mr. Chairman. 
 The OHAiRMAi>f. Well, you are from Ohio.' 

'- Mrs. Upton. Yes; I am from Ohio, arid I happen at this time to 
occupy a very exalted position. I am vice chairman of the executive 
committee of the Republican Party, aiid I would like to say that it 
is probably the longest title 1 will ever have, and I will probably not 
have it very long. . - 

Now, I am going to talk ori this bill. I am going to speak a monient 
or two on one or two points. I have been in itfongressional hearings 
since I was a child, and 1 have always found one arguments on Ihe 
part of opponents to a measure, that whiateverr the bill was, the 
committee or the persons who were in favor of the bill were socialists, 
'tod I was really not surprised, to hear that expression here, but I 
really was surprised to see those who were called socialists, and I 
have been called socialist since 1890 and it does not disturb me. 

Now, the one thing that I would like to speak for is this committee 
and to say that it is not a socialistic committee. I do not know 
any tiling about doctors because I have been so fortunate that I have 
had no cause to know more than one or two. But I do not like some 
of the things that have been said about doctors in general, because 
I do not know them personally; and I did not- like that statement 
that all members of boards of health were such dreadful things, 
because I have known a good many members of boards of healtii. 
In my own community there is not a group of men which has- done 
so much good as the members of the boards of health. 
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! The group erf wbmen which I -represent, are for this bill becausft 
last Novemoer we gathered; together 12,000 women, mostly Repuibu 
licans, and we went to Marion, Ohio< and there the President of tJ^C) 
Unitied States Baid that he was for this legislation, and I am for thje, 
President of the United States whether the re&t of vou are or noj;^, 
Thfeiother day I happened to-be in his presence and I said to.hiai^.,f 
^* Mr: Presid-ent, yoit Wow that I have been hearing rumbhngs no^ 
and then that you are getting cold feet'' — I do not think that I saidj 
-^1 cold feet"'' to the President; but that is what I menat and he know 
what I meant^I said, ^' I hear that you are changing your mind % 
little on this welfare business, and I am awfully worried about it."; 
He said, '^ Yes; I havie changed lay inind in regard to the welfare 
busiaiese." ^^Now," I said to. myself, ^^ that is the way a man doe^^; 
He is one way before election and another way after election. But) 
he'rebumed, ^^ I havie charigedmy naind, and Lam very' much stronger 
for it than ever before." > 

' And I mean to say to yon that there are men in bpth parties whq 
are for this bill and women in both parties who are for this bill ap,4 
that the great majority of the people in this country are for this bill{,[ 
and I do not think there is going to be any doubt at all about ife 
passage. But I want to say that the Moses amendment is not apt) 
amendment. It is.. a substitute . to kill this bill. It is not for tJti^; 
bill, and if I am to be arrested for making a statement of that kind, 
about a Congressman, I am perfectly wilmg to be arrested. . ;,if 

The Chairman. -We are verv much obliged to vou Mrs. Uptpa.) 
Are there any othiM-s ? I should like to hear from Mrs. Kelley . > .< I 

I^TATEMENT OF MRS. FLORENCE KEUEY, GENERAL SECREri> 
TAltY OP THE NATIONAL. COirSTJMEBPMEAGXTE. n 

The CHAiRivfAN. Whom do .you represent, Mrs. Kelley I i tig 

' MrSv KffiLLEY. I am general secretary of the National Consumer*', 
League. .,:.': • . y 

' The Chairman. Does that embrace all of. th.e oon^um^.in the 
United States?" <' , ; - . ':'  •/ 

' Mrs:' KtJLUEY, No; Mr. Senator^ I. wish that it did. It embrace^ 
k rkther: limited number of peopleiseatibered C)v^r. the country whq 
have' be^ii omanized now for about 21 years to sprc^ad, ais muph aa 
we feany'in all of the classes of the people of this: coujatry, the cog^in 
zance of' the responsibility of the^ consuming public for the 'conditions 
under which we buy our produ<ie. < We- have been particiil'arly* intei^i 
ested i^ 'thfe food industry and in the clothing industries beginniiiig 
with the seeding and going back through the spinning and the weai^r-s: 
lug and all of the ramifications of the history of tto things we eat and 
Wdar: ■:;•■'•/■ -^ . ;..;■:.-.■•■. ■■,■.// 

We'hav^e become painfully aware in recent years that one State! 
after aftolher is legislating to prevent the Work ofwomeni a. certain 
nun^ber of wieeks,' varying from 4 to 8 and 12 weeks before, and 
after the birth of their children. Of coiirse this: is intended asii^ 
health measure, it is intended as a protection for these wotnei^y 
but because of its incompleteness it is a cruel form of kindue^^y^ 
Their wages are f^topped and they are given no substitute for thft 
wages; and in the absence of this measure or some such regulatiodpt 
a& the city of New- York has taken, these women are worse off thai< 
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they would be if there was not this legislation. It has directed our 
attention to the studies that the Children's Bureau has been getting 
out year after year showing the relation of the economic condition 
of the family to the infant mortality and the economic conditions 
in the communities such as we have heard described so lamentably 
in the greatest of the textile States, and we have made a study of the 
Moses amendment and it seems to us to be an amendment intended 
to destroy this bill. 

' I would like to call your attention to two provisions in the amend- 
ment. The bill has been scratched out and has been before Congress 
since October, 1918. There were hiearings on it in the Senate a 
year ago this month, and it has been receiving an enormous amount 
of puDiicity, but the amendment is new, and there are very grave 
dangers in two of its provisions. 

You can not imagme anything worse than the strew^ing of the 
counties of the United States with unstandardized little hospitals. 
I can not imagine anything worse than the unstandardized type of 
little hospitals. But there is another thing to aggravate the estab- 
lishing of little hospitals all over the counties, and that is the propo- 
sition to turn out from those little hospitals innumerable armies 
of nurses with one year's training. The great responsible hospitals 
and the training schools for nurses have been doing a splendid service 
in the way of graduating registered nurses, and all of these hospitals 
have been raismg the standard of training from 1 year 20 years ago 
to 2 and 3 and 4 years. We have had registered nurses under the 
laws of a great number of the States and nobodv would want a regis- 
tered nurse who had a year's training. It would be like turning out 
doctors who had had a year's training to take care of maternity cases. 
It would be preparing armies of quack nurses and we do not want 
quacK nurses any more than we want quack doctors and quack hos- 
pitals. It would be a terrible, terrible retrogression in regard to the 
standard of the care of mothers and children in this country, and 
we can not afford to retrogress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we hope very much that this bill may pass this 

?ear. You have heard from Dr. fiaker and her experience in New 
ork, and I have lived for 21 years among the poorest of the poor 
Eeople in New York City, and I have seen the rising standard of 
earth and intelligence among the mothers of the native Americans 
and the West Side Irish people and the Jews and Italians and Hun- 
garians. I live in the lower side of New York, and I have lived with 
them for 21 years, and I have seen the rising standard of the health 
of the children from the day when you hated to sit by a baby in the 
street car because of it being an unpleasant object, until to-day when 
you can hardly walk on the sidewalk because they are so crowded 
with baby carriages in all kinds of weather, with fine well cared for 
healthy children of the working people, the unskilled working people. 
The little children of the unskilled workers of New York City have 
suffered very greatly from malnutrition, but these babies, nursed by 
their mothers and watched over by the child-welfare division of the 
city board of health that we are so proud of, they compare favorably 
with any city in this country. And we are proud of them. We are 
no prouder of Columbia. Come up there, and I invite you all, come 
along and let me show you the children of these Jewisn people, the 
babies of the unskilled working people; come up there and look at 
those babies now. 
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Senator McKellar. You can not see anything else but babies. 

Mrs. Kelley. They live. They do not die as they used to. The 
•conditions are not so good in the rural districts of New York as they 
are there. There has not been the concentrated care of the rural 
children that there has been of New York City, for we have not 
reached the babies to provide them in the small cities and the villages 
and the counties with the facilities they have in New York City; but 
with this bill we can do so, and we can produce the same kind of care 
for the rural children that we have demonstrated in that great ter- 
rible city. Our hope is that this bill will be passed to give them this 
instruction and not to provide for bricks and mortar. There are 
very many persons in communities who are eager to subscribe for 
bricks and mortar, but you can not get many to do this work of this 
voluntary character; and it is not nearly so easy either, through taxa- 
tion or through subscription lists, to get this work done as it is to 
get bills through to pay tor bricks and mortar, and we hope that the 
money which we believe Congress must spend for these babies may 
be spent for education, for stimulating the communities to organize 
for baby good health, as it has organized for cooperating with our 
board of health. The demonstrations made in New York City are 
there ; the children are there ; you can inspect them. We beg oi you 
to make general for the whole country what New York City has done 
for itself. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. FLORENCE McKAT, ASSISTANT DI- 

BECTOB OF THE CHILDREN'S BUREAU. 

Dr. McKay. I am assistant director of the hygiene division of the 
Children's Bureau. 

The Chairman. In Washington ? 

Dr. McKay. In Washington. A number of people have made 
statements concerning the standard of the work tnat is to be under- 
taken if this bill for the protection of maternity and infants goes 
through. I wish to state 

The Chairman. Are you a physician ? 

Dr. McKay. Yes, I am a physician. 

The Chairman. How many physicians are connected with the 
Children's Bureau ? 

Dr. McKay. At present there are four. The number of phvsicians 
varies according to the amount of work we have to do. They are 
not only regular phvsicians but they are physicians trained in child 
hygiene work and they have had special experience along that line. 

As an outcome of the child work there was held in Washington and 
in various regions throughout the country a series of conferences 
which resulted in standardizing the child hygiene work for this 
country. These standards have been published, and I would like 
to file with the Senators here copies of them so that they can see what 
the work for maternity and infancy will be. On page 6 of this you 
will find the minimum standard for public protection of the health 
of mothers and children. These standards were agreed upon by 
authorities not only from this country but from various countries 
which sent their best people to this country and as the result of these 
conferences, these minimum standards for public protection of the 
health of mothers and children resulted. These minimum standards 
as you all have noticed — I will not read them — but they contain 
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f)rovisions for • maternity or prenatal centers airffici^nt' to provide 
or all cases not receiving prenatal supervision from priva^te phjrsi- 
cianS; and provide for physicians and nurses, in these centers with 
clinics for dental . and venereal treatment, for maternitj hospitals 
or for maternity wards in general hospitals, the regulation of mid- 
wives and for the adeduate income to allow the mother to remain 
in the home through the nursing period, and so on. 

Now this work, if this maternity bill goes through, would be 
guided according t© these minimum standards and also with the 
advice of the best obstetricians of the country. 

Unless otherwise stated, all figures quoted herein for the United 
States are compiled from Birth Statistics and Mortality Statistics 
issued by the Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce. 
-Figures for foreign countries are from the International Statistical 
Annual and from the original sources. 

Among 17 principal countries for which data are available, the 
United States nas tne highest maternal mortality rate. The rate for 
the birth registration area of the United States for 1919 is 7,4 per 
1,000 live births. This means that for every 1,000 infants born alive 
in 1919, 7.4 mothers died in childbirth. In 1915 this rate was 6.1, 
in 1916, 6.2; in 1917, 6.6. Passing over the 9.2 of 1918, which was 
the year of influenza, when the incidence of maternal deaths was 
unusually high, we come to the 1919 rate, which was 7.4. As is 
evident, this rate is increasing — the 1919 rate being 21 per cent higher 
than that of 1916. ' ,  . ; 

In round nulabers this mortality rate represents 17',800 deaths of 
mothers in childbirth. It is estimated that about two-thirds of these 
deaths could have been prevented by adequate provision for proper 
instruction and care of those mothers medically, economically, and 
socially before, during, and after confinement. 

In the infant mortaUty rate the Unit'^d States made a somewhat 
better showing. According to latest figures at present available six 
<K)im tries have rates less tndn our own, which is 87 per 1,000 live 
births during the first year of life. This represents deaths of about 
200,000 infants. When we come to ejcamine these figures according 
to monthly age groups we find that the number oi infants dying 
during the first montn is five times the number dying during the 
second month, and sixteen times the number dying during the twelfth 
^nonth. And we find that of this large number (97,000) of deaths in 
in the first month 76.9 per cent (or 74,700) are due to natal and pre- 
natal causes. 

The decrease in infant mortality which is shown in the decrease of 
the total number of infant deaths in the first jeea: of life is largely a 
-decrease in the deaths after the first few weeks of life. The prenatal 
-and natal periods have been relatively neglected, v 

In locahties where facilities for proper care. of the mother ha,ve been 
provided and her intelHgent cooperation secured, it is estimated that 
at least half of these deaths have been prevented. • , - 

In regard to maternal mortality in the States in the registration 
area we find that 15 are equal to or above the average of, the L'nited 
States and 7 are below. The highest was South Carolina at 11.2 and 
the lowest Wisconsin, 4.8. , • ., t; 

In infant mortality 9 are above the United States average and 13 
-are below. The highest was South Carolina at 113. and tne loweist 
.Washington and Oregon, each 63 
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- The State maternal and infant mortality rates are herewith sub- 
mitted. 

The 1919 figures for infant mortality rates in cities ov^r 250,000 

Population in the birth registratiqn area show that Pittsburgh has the 
imest rate, 114, and Seattle, Wash., the lowest, 55. 
The system in England is similar to that proposed in the Sheppardr 
Towner bill — ^grants from the central Government treasury to the 
local authorities on condition that they also appropriate an equal 
amount to carry on the work. 

In the annual report of the ministry of health of Great Britain for 
the year 1919-20 (the last which is available) the chief medical 
officer, Sir George Newman, says (p. 44 ff .) : 

The health of the mother and child is obviously the primary step in the health of 
the community. For here is the source of a nation. It is almost true to say that, 
from a health point of view, what the mothers and children are the nation is and will be. 

Immense progress has been made on this subject in recent years. .The midwives 
ftct of 1902, the school medical service organized in 1907, the insurance act provisions 
for maternity benefit in 19li, and the maternity and child-welfare act of 19l8, are the 
milestones of a forward-looking nation. The results have been very remarkable. 
The decline in the death rate of infants from 150 per 1,000 (1900> bom to 89 must be 
attributed in large measure to the action taken. It is one of tne two or three most 
significant triumphs of preventive medicine in the present century. It is far-reaching, 
first because of the lives saved, secondly because of the invalidity escaped by the sur- 
viving children, and thirdly because it is a movement springjing in large degree from 
the people themselves and resulting in a new social conscience in respect of the i>hysical 
well-being of mothers and children. These are immense and permanent gains to a 
nation. 

The ministry of health fully recognizes the importance of this matter. * * * A 
scheme of maternity and child welfare has now been inaugurated in every county and 
county borough and in many of the larger urban districts. There are now (Mar. 31, 
1920) in existence 1,754 maternity and infancy welfare centers. 

In another part of the report the work is described in more detail. 
The welfare centers are used largely '' for the supervision of the normal 
baby, not of the sick baby, and for the practical education of the 
mother.'^ The work of education is done cniefly by ^' health visitors,'' 
who are either public health nurses or especially trained social 
workers. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1920, the total grants paid 
to local authorities and voluntary bodies amounted to £526,217, 
which equals at a normal rate of exchange over two and a half million 
dollars. 

In 1894 the first infant welfare center in the world was established 
in Paris,. In 1909 legal protection for the mother was instituted by 
guaranteeing the possibility of rest without loss of employment for 
eight weeks Defore and after confinement. (Without, however, pro- 
vision for reimbursement for financial loss occasioned by absence 
from work and expenses entailed by confinement.) For many years 
there has been some regulation of midwives, but not until 1916 was 
this regulation made fairly adequate. In 1913 an inadequate pro- 
vision lor maternity benefits and nursing premiums was made. 

The increase in mortality rates during the first complete year of 
the war aroused the country to more definite and adequate action. 
More money was allotted by the Government to the Provinces and 
measures for the protection of maternity and infancy, such as con- 
sultation centers, canteens for nursing mothers, education in hygiene 
of maternity and infancy were rapidly increased. 

In Paris a central ojBBce for the assistance of mothers and infants 
was opened. The care of expectant mothers was an important part 
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of the work. Consultation centers were increased, maternal nursing 
was encouraged, and mothers and school gkls were educated in the 
care of infants. The purpose of this organization was — 

During the entire war and in every part of the military government of Paris, to 
assure to every needy woman who is pregnant or who has a baby less than 3 years old, 
the social, medical, and legal protection to which she has a right in a civilized society. 
To see that no woman is forgotten and no child ignored. 

In Paris the infant mortality rate dropped from 155 in 1914 to 139 
in 1918. 

The results of the work were satisfactory enough to justify the 
establishment of a permanent organization to do similar work after 
the war. 

Prewar legislation in favor of mothers and young children con- 
sisted of a law on coijifinement rest, a provision for maternity insur- 
ance, for factory nursing rooms, and for regulating midwiferjr. A 
considerable amount of infant welfare work was done by private 
agencies but, with the war deprivation, these funds were so de- 
creased as to cause a general arrest of this important work. 

In 1918 a maternity insurance fund was raised, wet-nursing centers 
were brought under Government supervision and Government sub- 
sidies were made available for the protection of infancy. A leading 
pediatrician was invited to prepare a more adequate bill for the 
national protection of infants by Government assistance and its 
speedy passage was widely advocated. 

Though relatively high the infant mortality rate of 143 was declin- 
ing before the war. The Government regulated the practice of mid- 
wifery, forbade the employment of women four weeks after confine- 
ment, and aided infant welfare work by subsidies. 

During 1915 all child welfare work was organized under a special 
department of the National Conmiittee for Food Relief. Health 
centers increased from 70 to 700 and mothers' canteens (for feeding 
nursing mothers) from 2 to 473. As a result of the work of the com- 
mittee a decrease in infant mortality rates is reported by Dr. William 
Palmer Lucas in Brussels, Antwerp, and Namur. A bill for a national 
children's bureau was passed in September, 1919. This bill provided 
that half of the expense of all approved child welfare work be met 
by State funds. 

Maternal and infant Tuortality rates. 



state. 



Puerperal 
' deaths 
per 1 .000 
I birtns, 
! 1919. 



Birth registration area . . 7. 4 

California i 8. 

Connecticut | 6. 2 

Indiana I 8. 4 

Kansas 8. 2 

K entucky ; 6. 3 

Maine , 8. 6 

Maryland ' 8. 4 

Massachusetts | 7. 

Michi{;an 7. 7 

Minnesota I 6. 7 

New Hampshire j H. 



Infant 

mortality 

rate, 

1919. 



187 



70 
86 
79 
70 
82 
91 
105 
88 
90 
67 
93 



State. 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

District of Columbia 



Puerperal 
deaths 

per 1.000 

birtns, 

1919. 



6.2 
9.3 
7.4 

10.1 
6.8 

11.2 
8.4 
8.0 
8.3 
8.6 
4.8 
8.6 



Infant 

mortality 

rate, 

1919. 



84 
84 
90 
63 
100 
113 
71 
85 
91 
63 
80 
85 



1 District of Columbia not included. 
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One of the chief aims of this legislation is to make instruction and 
care available in isolated rural communities. The Children's Bureau 
has published maternity and infant welfare studies in rural areas in 
four States. The following is quoted from one of these reports: 

More than three-fourths of the mothers had no prenatal care whatever. 
Almost two-thirds of those remaining at home had to meet the ordeal of childbirth 
without competent medical care. 
One in eight were delivered by their husbands. 
Some were entirely alone. 
Eight died, a rate of 20 per 1,000 live births. 
Very few had after care by physicians. 
Those who went away paid $150 to $700, including cost of trip. 

This survey was made in 1917. 

Infant mortality raUsfor certain foreign countries and the United States. 



Country and year. 



Hungary, 1915 

Chile, 1918 

Austria, 1913 

Japan, 1916 

Spain, 1917 

Germany, 1917 

Italy,19i5 

France, 77 Departments, 1918 

Finland, 1916 

Scotland, 1919 



[nfant 

r ortality 

rate. 



264 
256 
190 
168 
155 
155 
147 
138 
110 
102 



Country and year. 



The Netherlands, 1918 

England and Wales, 1919 

Ireland, 1919 

United States, birth registration area,1919 

Switzerland, 1917 

Sweden, 1915 

Denmark, 1918 

Australia, 1919 

Norway, 1916 

New Zealand, 1919 



Infant 

mortality 

rate. 



93 
89 
88 
87 
79 
76 
74 
69 
60 
45 



Injant mortality. 



Country. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


United States 


100 

110 

126 

92 

141 

87 

95 

68 

111 

153 

194 

90 

«190 

264 

147 

156 

68 

50 

158 

76 


101 

91 

97 

83 

122 

85 

100 

60 

110 

146 

190 

78 


94 

96 

107 

88 

123 

87 

99 

»54 

118 

153 

186 

79 


101 
97 

100 
86 

138 
93 
74 


87 
89 

102 
88 

119 
84 
92 




England and Wales 


>80 


Scotland 


»92 


^eland 




France ^ 




The Netherlands 




Denmark 




Norway 




Finland 








Prussia 


148 
203 

88 






Bavaria 






Switzerland 






Austria ' 






Hungary 












Italy 












Spain 


147 
70 
51 

168 


155 
56 

48 
173 








Australia 


59 

48 


69 
45 




New Zealand 




Japan 




Sweden 





















1 Without mvaded Departments. 
s Latest obtainable rate 1913. 
> Provisional. 



Maternal mortality rates per 1^000 births {rates for latest available years up to 1917), 



Italy, 1915 2. 2 

Sweden, 1914 : 2.6 

The Netherlands, 1916 2. 6 

Norway, 1915 2. 7 

Prussia, 1914 3. 5 

Japan, 1916 3. 5 

Finland, 1916 3. 6 

England and Wales, 1917 3.9 

Hungary, 1915 4. 



France, 1913 4. 6 

Ireland, 1917 4. 9 

Spain, 1915 5. 2 

Switzerland, 1915 5. 5 

Australia, 1917 5.6 

Scotland, 1917 , 5.9 

New Zealand, 1917 6. 

United States birth registration, 1917. 6. 6 
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Delaware, - New Mexico, New HampAire, Pennsylvania, and 
South Dakota have "passed laws accepting the provisions, of the 
Sheppard-Towner bill. Illiiiois has introduced a similar law. 

Tne Idaho L^islature has prepared a joint memorial to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the IJnited States approving the 
pending measure having for, its purpose the protection of inatjernity 
and infancy and respectfully recommending and requesting that 
said measure be enacted into law. 

The following State boards of health h^ve given evidence of active 
interest in the Sheppard-Towner bill: Alabama, California* Kansas, 
North Carolina, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

What Prenatal Care in Limited Areas Has Accompushed. 

New Yorlc milk committee — Report of an experiment in prenatal care, 1912 -1916, com- 
pared with Manhattan, same period. . , 

[Report of J. H. Larsten, secretary.) 



Infant mortality: . . 

Supervised cases 

Manhattan 

Per cent reduction, 28.4 . 
Maternal mortality rate per 1,000 mothers: 

Supen4sed eases , 

City at large 

Per cent reduction, 69.4. 



Living 
births. 



Deaths under 
1 month. 



3,077 
349,688 



No. 



88 
13,621 



lUte. 



27.9 
39.0 



1.5 
4.9 



Boston dispensary — Death rate of infants under 1 month of age per. l,QOO births. 

[Michael A. Davis, director.] 



Years. 



1914. 
1915. 




preaaw 
care. . 



46«5 
39.7 



Results of Maternity Center, Association, New York City — Comparison with Manhattan, 

same period. . . . 

 t 

[Report of L. I. Dublin, statistician.] 

Infant mortality, under 1 month per 1,000 births: ,^ , Rale. 

Supervised cases (4,496) ^ ,' ^ .'. ". 19 

Manhattan rate about .'....'. 1^ . . ., J. ;;» 45 

Maternal mortality: . ' . 

Supervised cases (4,496) 2 

Manhattan . . ; J.'. ....:...... -^ :.. .w *..... < i5 

From these and other similar figures it is estimated that about 
two- thirds of the maternal deaths could have been prevented by 
adequate provision for proper instruction and care of these mothers 
medically, economically, and socially, before, during, and after 
confinement. 

In localities where faqilities for proper care of the njiother have 
been provided and her intelligent cooperation secured, it is estimated 
that at least one-half of the infant deaths could have been prevented. 
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Maternal mortality: The United States maternal mortality rate 
is highest of 17 countries. The 1919 rate is 7.4 deaths of mothers^ 
per 1,000 live births. In round numbers this represents about 17^800 
deaths of mothers from childbirth. At a conservative estimate, 
about two-thirds of these deaths could have been pi^vented by 
adequate provision for proper instruction and care of the mother 
medically, ^onoimeally ^and-' somaliy - before, •- dfeing/. and after 
confinement. 

Infant mortality: The United States stands seventh in infant 
mortality rate. The 1919 rate if 67 per 1,000 live- births during the 
first year of life. In round numbers this represents about 200,000 
infants dying in the first 12 months of life. About 74,700 (He in 
the first month of life from natal and prenatal causes. In localities 
where facilities for the proper care of tne mother hav^ been provided 
and her intelligent cooperation secured, it is estimated that at least 
half of these deaths could have been prevented. 

Maternal and infant mortality in the States: Maternal mortality 
rates range from 4.8 in Wisconsin to 11.2 in South Carolina. Infant 
mortality rates range from 63 to Washington and Oregon to 113 in 
South Carolina. There is wide variation in rates in different districts 
of the same city. 

There is great need of aid in isolated rural districts. • 

It is estimated that adequate prenatal care and instruction in the 
hygiene of maternity and infancy would prevent the deaths of two- 
thirds of the mothers and one-half of the mfants. 

STATEMENT OF DB. ELLA OPPENHEIMEB; EBPBESENTING 

CHILDBEN'S BITBEAU; 

Dr. Oppenheimer. I simply wanted to give one further medical 
point of view. I have beeii intensely interested in the subject of 
child health 

The Chairman. You are a physician ? 

Dr. Oppenheimer. Yes; I am a physician and I have confined my 
work to this line. I am familiar with the work of the Children s 
Bureau because I have been doing part-time research work for them 
in children's hygiene work. 

It seems to me, from a medical point of view that this bill oSers 
a very satisfactory starting point, at least, for the problems of the 
protection of maternity and infancy in this country. Those of ue 
who are physicians realize that the immediate concern is adequate 
medical and nursing care, but the availability of that medical and 
nursing care depends in large part on the educational and economical 
and social conditions. I certainly feel that this bill provides that 
such medical care be made available through its agents and these 
educators. 

Those who work in the cities in the child- welfare centers know how 
difficult it would be to get along at the present time without the help 
and the cooperation of public health nurses and social workers. 
We are able to do a great deal more work through their help than 
we could possibly negotiate if we did not have it. 

Senator Sterling. Is your work here in the city of Washipgton; 
Doctor? 

Dr. Oppenheimer. Yes; I feel, too, that this measure providing 
in its administration for public health nurses in the various coimties 
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in the country will really give the country doctor equipment with 
which to work he has never had before, and will make him a great 
deal more efficient and useful by providing with nurses and care a 
consultation center with which he can accomplish a great deal more 
than ever before. 

STATEMENT OF IDA WABD, PHILADELPHIA. 

Mrs. Ward. It seems to me that the case has been admirably 
put and sustained. The case of its practicability has been put 
and sustained very well indeed and has been stated here very well 
indeed, but I think that the case of expediency has not been well 
sustained. Now I go about a good deal ; 1 talked with the expressman 
here at Washington that took my trunk. I talk with all the people 
whom I meet and I find that the people are sullen. In Pennsylvania 
they have passed a number of welfare measures and the people are , 
indignant because they have been passed at the expense of increased 
taxation. I feel that they have come up and have been carried 
through at a very unfortunate time, and had they come up at a more 
fortunate time tney would have received the enthusiastic support of 
everyone. There are a good many who feel that the only way to 
retrench is to retrench; that the only way to economize is to econo- 
mize, and to my mind there is a great question of the advisability 
of appropriating money even for such a good purpose at the present 
time when people are burdened and sullen and restless and almost 
ruthless under the heavy burden of taxation that they are carrying. 

The Chairman. You are not opposed to the bill itself ? 

Mrs. Ward. Only for that reason. Something was said about 
England. Now, the middle class of England, which is a great organi- 
zation, the middle class — the class between the organized corpora- 
tions and the laboring class — one of the things that they successfully 
carried through was the subsidizing of hospitals. I question at this 

E articular juncture if they would be glad to have a measure of this 
ind put over them in England. 

Senator McKellar. But about 90 per cent of all we spend is 
spent for war. Don't you think that we had better economize by 
cutting out a little of that spent for war and have a little more to be 
used for these babies ? 

Mrs. Ward. If you would do it. In Pennsylvania we were quite 
willing that the mothers' pension bill should go through, if they 
would cut down the wicked extravagance, I do not know whether 
you read the paper by Gordon Smith, of Pittsburgh, who has counted 
up the cost of tne carrying on of the Government in Pennsylvania. 
It shows that ten taxpayers support each officeholder. Now, since 
Secretary MeUon has told us that our finances are such that we have 
to practice rigid economy, and since Secretary Hoover has told us 
that we must not increase our bureaus, I should think we should give 
it some consideration. But you are going on and putting this in the 
Bureau of Labor with some committee on hygiene. 

Senator McKellar. Will you allow me to give you an incident on 
how we economize? Last year the members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs reported a bill that would have cost this Government 
for war this year more than a thousand millions of dollars at the 
lowest calculation. I made a fight for 30 days on that. We reduced 
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it to $392,000,000. That is a saving of $600,000,000 in one year on 
one thing. If we can get along without some of these unnecessary 
things, don't you think it would be very much better to do it and be 
able to put some money in great movements like this that would ba 
of material benefit to the people of our country ? 

Mrs. Ward. Now, you are introducing a discussion upon which 
I do not want to enter. But I will say that one of my family sleeps 
in the Argonne, and nevertheless there is no one more interested m 
keeping down the expenses than I. But we have not reached the 
millennium. We have got to consider the people of the lowest stand- 
ard in the world and not the people in tne nighest. At any time 
there may be a war. While I believe the surest way of preventing 
the war is to come to an understanding between England ana 
America, I believe that we must reasonably prepare for it, and I 
think it would be a grave mistake if we did not appropriate 

Senator McKellar, May I ask the question whether it is your 
idea that we should continue to expend 90 per cent of all our revenues 
for war purposes and economize on the 10 per cent for the people 
of our country and for the good of our people ? 

Mrs. Ward. I am not an expert on war. The infant mortality 
in one town in Pennsylvania is 19.1 per cent and I do not believe 
that all the instruction in the world would lower it. I do not be- 
lieve there would be any reduction in the infant mortality. Of 
course it is a good bill, but is it an indispensable bill ? I think only 
the indispensable bills should be passed now. 

The Chairman. We are very glad to have heard from you. 

Senator McKellar. I do not think we took this economy fea- 
ture into consideration so much when this Government appro- 
priated $100,000,000 last year for the children and women of Eu- 
rope. 

The Chairman. And $25,000,000 the other day. 

Senator McKeller. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF MES. lAETJE BEOWN, CHAIEMAN CHILD 
WEIFAEE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEK 
VOTEES. 

Mrs. Brown. Mr. Chairman, at the recent hearings upon the 
Sheppard-Towner bill the statement was repeatedly made by op- 
ponents of the measure that the indorsements of it bv the women's 
organizations were not to be taken at face value, ana this was true 
even of that of the League of Women Voters. These statements 
reflect upon the good faith of those who have presented these in- 
dorsements. It is desired, therefore, to present a brief supplemen- 
tary statement setting forth the facts. 

Mrs. Park has already told the committee how the League of 
Women Voters determines upon its legislative program. At the 
annual convention of the league, held this year at Cleveland, the 
following resolution was adopted on April 15, 192t: 

The League of Women Voters again indorses the principle of Federal aid to th© 
States for the protection of maternity and infancy and requests the immediate pas- 
age of a bill designed to bring about this cooperation. It urges that the adminis- 
tration of its measures be by the United States Children's Bureau, and asks that th.© 
appropriation be adequate to carry out the purpose of the act. 

47819—21 10 
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This resolution was submitted to the convention on one day and 
voted upon on another day. There was full opportunity for ciiscus- 
sion at each of these sessions. No changes were suggested to the 
convention or to the child-welfare conferences whi^ preceded it, 
except certain changes directed toward strengthening tne language 
of the resolution. These were adopted and the resolution was passed 
in the form stated above without a single dissenting vote. 

It would too greatly protract this statement to review in detail 1 

the action of the various State leagues, but since reference has been 
made to what took place in Maryland and in Minnesota the facts as 
to these States may be referred to. 

One lady who appeared to oppose the bill quoted a Mrs. Kenyon 
as authority for the assertion that the action oi the Minnesota league 
was '* railroaded'' through that body. I quote a tel^am, which I 
have just received from Miss Marguerite Wells, of MinneapoUs, 
chairman of the Minnesota League of Women Voters: 

Sheppard-Towner indorsement made in convention of 215 dele^tes, at which eight 
persons spoke on bill, including Mrs. Kenyon, who was given privileges of the floor, 
though she was not a delegate. 

As to the attitude of the women of Maryland, which has been par- 
ticularly questioned, I submit herewith and ask to have inserted in 
the record telegrams from the Maryland League of Women Voters, 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the Coimcil of Jewish 
Women, the Women's Civic League, the Women's Trade Union 
League of Baltimore, the Service Star Legion, and the Maryland 
Federation of Women's Clubs. This last and very important organ- 
ization was holding its annual convention while the hearing on this 
bill was going on. It was unanimously reindorsing the bill practically 
a,t the moment when the representative of the Maryland jantisuflFrage 
organization was attacking it before the Senate committee. 

Coming back to the League of Women Voters, nothing else upon 
its program has received such united and enthusiastic support as this 
bill. It is not pretended that every single woman in an organization 
of over 2,000,000 members has affirmatively expressed her approval. 
But the indorsement by the National and State leagues has not been 
by vote of executive committees, as in the case of one of the anti- 
suffrage organizations whose representative came here to oppose 
the bm. The matter has in each case been presented to and received 
the approval of a regular convention of our membership. 

Turning for a moment to the contentions made to your committee 
by the opponents of the bill, it is apparent that in many cases they 
are based wither upon a failure to find out what the bill really pro- 
vides or a failure to understand which in some cases is so extreme as 
to suggest wonder as to the good faith in which the criticism is made. 
It is said that the purpose of the bill is to permit the sending out 
from Washington oi a large number of untrained old maids who are 
to snoop into the private affairs of mothers and force upon them 
undesired and unintelligent advice. It is said that in some way not 
clearly explained the bill will bring about the invasion of the rights of 
the States. It is said that there is not enough medical control in the 
bill in that it lets loose upon a helpless community the untrained 
amateurs mentioned above. It is said that there is too much medical 
control in the bill in that it will turn over a helpless commimity to 
the mercy of State supervised doctors. 
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The fact is that the Children's Bureau at Washington is only to 
exiamine and approve the plans made by the States, by whom all the 
active control of what is to be done unaer the bill is to be exercised ; 
and to make the common effort as effective as possible by coUating^ 
the experience of the various States and making the assembled 
material available to all. It will work through its hygiene division 
which is directed by trained physicians, who will be aided by its 
social service and other experts. Its function is to render the same 
valuable service constantly given to the States and to the people by 
other scientific bureaus of the Government the value of whose work 
is so generally recognized. 

The work of the States is of course that which .will involve direct 
contact with the people. It will be done by the child hygiene or 
child welfare divisions of State boards of health or by similar agencies 
which will be under the direction of trained and competent people. 

Nothing in the bill looks to any compulsion of any sort. No State 
need accept the benefits of the bill imless it so chooses. No citizen 
need take advantage of the opportunities offered for advice or instruc- 
tion against her will. That many women need and desire such help 
would, we are sure, be denied by no one. The difference of opinion on 
the part of the ladies who have spoken against the measure seems to 
be based upon an opinion that the matter should be made one of 
sporadic charity instead of being put upon the dignified plane of 
public instruction upon which other equally necessary public instruc- 
tion has long been placed in the United States. 

Indeed if this bill is a cloak for socialism, bolshevism, or any other 
of the '^ isms'' which are so freely bandied about in these days by 
those who look at things through the spectacles worn by the prin- 
cipal opponents of this measure, then the sooner we get rid ox the 
much more insidious and far-reaching menace of the public schools, 
the safer the country will be. 

The talk about '^free love" and '^ birth control" is an attack upon 
the good faith not only of those supporting this bill but of Federal 
and State administrative authorities which is not worth dignifying 
by discussion. I may, however, call to the attention of the committee 
the resolution of indorsement by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council as bearing upon the inherent probability of such a charge. 

That a bill whose only purpose is the saving of life should be 
attacked as ^destructive of the family" seems fantastic. Nothing 
so certainly destroys the family as death. This bill is meant to save 
the children of America, America's mothers, to save to America her 
children. 

(Telegrams indorsing the Sheppard-Towner bill were submitted 
from the following persons: Mrs. Fran Sanderson, president Maryland 
State Federation of Women's Clubs; Mrs. T. Parkin Scott, president 
Maryland Division, Service Star Legion War Mothers of America; 
M. Lem EUicott, president Maryland League of Women Voters; 
Hortense Powdermaker, secretary Baltimore Women's Trade Union 
League; Mary R. Halsup, president Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Maryland; Mrs. M. A. Toy, national president Service Star 
Legion; Bessie C. Cone, president Federation of Jewish Women's 
Organizations, and Mrs. Edward Shoemaker, president, and Mrs, 
Benjamin W. Corkran, chairman, of the legislative committee, 
Women's Civic League.) 
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STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH Q. FOX, VICE PEESIDEITT NA- 
TIONAL OEGANIZATION FOE PTJBIIC HEALTH NTJESINQ. 

Miss Fox. I am speaking from a knowledge of public health nursing 
gained from eight years^ experience as a public health nurse and from 
three years' experience as executive officer in charge of 1,300 public 
health nurses and as vice president of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, which has a membership of between four and 
five thousand public health nurses. 

As much of the field work provided in the Sheppard-Towner bill 
will be performed by public health nurses, it is fair to suppose that 
it will be done according to the high standards and in the thorough 
manner now prevailing among public health nurses, some of whom 
are engaged in just the kind of work which is anticipated in this bill. 
There are now something like 10,000 public health nurses at work in 
the United States. Probably 75 per cent, if not more, of these 
nurses are working in cities and towns. Not over 25 per cent are 
working in the counties and rural districts. Some of them are 
employed through State and municipal funds; many of them are 
employed from private funds. Many of them are carrying on some 
measure of prenatal, maternity, and postnatal nursing. In those 
cities where this service is adequately cared for by well-established 
staffs, it will not be necessary to draw upon State and Federal funds. 
There are hundreds of towns and more than two-thirds of our counties, 
however, which have no such service at present, largely because of 
lack of funds. 

Careful studies indicate that the majority of the mothers in such 
towns and counties are without supervision during their pregnancy, 
have only one or two visits from a physician during the lying-m 
period, and are again without medical supervision during the first year 
or two of the baby's life. Shortage of doctors, economic conditions, 
and lack of realization of the importance of supervision on the part 
of the mother partly account for this situation. 

It has been said by some of the opponents of this bill that maternal 
instinct and general intelligence are sufficient to guide a mother safely 
through pregnancy and in the care of her babies. Those who are 
familiar with the modern science of medicine and hygiene realize the 
fallacy of such an argument. The mothers themselves throughout 
the land are the first to say that they do not know how to care for 
themselves or their babies scientifically, and need and desire help from 
those who have been scientificlaly trained. Unless the Sheppard- 
Towner bill goes through the mothers in great areas of our country 
will have to remain without professional guidance and supervision 
for some time to come. 

It has been said that this bill will send large numbers of untrained 
individuals into private homes. Public-health nurses can not be 
called untrained individuals. They are highly trained in the allevia- 
tion and prevention of sickness, the teaching of hygiene, and the 
preservation of health. The Children's Bureau will undoubtedly 
establish high standards of qualification and of supervision for these 
workers. I)r. Livingston Farrand has said, ^'The entire modem 
health movement depends upon the adequate development of the 
visiting nurse.'' 
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It has been said that these workers will disrupt the homes and de- 
stroy family life. There are now 10,000 public-health nurses at work 
in this country. Can any of our opponents bring evidence to show 
that the work of these nurses has resulted in the destruction of family 
life ? Quite to the contrary they are constantly protecting and pre- 
serving family life through the building \xp of family health. No 
public-health nurse working under a responsible agency is permitted 
to give advice concerning birth control to any patients. Public- 
health nurses working under reputable agencies are not allowed to 
interfere with the political or religious opinions of their patients, nor 
to give any instruction contrary to law, such as instruction in matters 
concerning birth control. These regidations are part of the ethical 
code which all nurses observe. 

The point has also been made by our opponents that agencies 
would be allowed by this bill to enter private homes. I shomd like 
again to describe the practice prevaiUng among public-health nurses. 
Tneir work lies entirely in homes. Sometimes they are called to these 
homes by members of the family, sometimes by relatives and friends, 
sometimes by doctors or social workers, and sometimes by other 
agencies. When making a first call upon a family, they always 
explain who they are and why they have come. 

The family is at liberty to refuse them admittance if it chooses. 
Occasionally a family does refuse admittance to a public health nurse. 
The nurse never tries to force her admittance. If she can not find 
her way into the home by gaining the confidence of the family, 
she feels that it is useless to enter the home by means of coercion. 
If she is. refused admission the first time, she may call again, but never 
at any time does she enter a home against the wishes of the family. 
Exception to this statement should be made when a nurse is employed 
by a mimicipal department of health for the control of communicable 
diseases. It is a fact that only in a very small percentage of cases 
are public health nurses unable to win the confidence of the people 
they would serve. It is often the experience that families who are 
reluctant to admit the nurse on her first visit, come to consider 
her one of their most valuable friends and helpers. Public health 
nurses are not looked upon as nuisances by the people of this country. 
On the contrary, they are so sought after that they can not begin to 
accomplish all the work which they are called upon to do. 

It is entirely within the province of any individual to refuse to 
be advised or helped by the agents provided by this bill. It is also 
within the possibility of any State to refuse to put the bill into 
practice. There is no note of compulsion anywhere in the bill. 

Some of the opponents have said that the bill provides nothing 
useful since it does not offer hospital or dispensary facilities. These 
opponents seem to think that the only care needed is that during the 
lying-in period. They do not appreciate the vast importance of 
advice in the hygiene of pregnancy and child hygiene. Quite as 
many lives are lost through neglect during the period of pregnancy 
and during the early period of the child's life as through the lack 
of hospital facilities at the time of confinement. 
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STATEMENT OF DE. VALEEIA H. PARKER, DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL MORALITY, WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

Dr. Parker. The Children's Bureau has been the neatest factor 
ill the stimulation of birth registration throughout the united States. 
Medical authorities have already stated to your committee the impor- 
tance of accurate birth registration in computing statistics regarding 
infant and maternal mortality. I therefore believe the Children's 
Bureau to be the logical agency for carrying on the important educa- 
tional work outlined in the Sheppard-Towner bill. 

The educational work contemplated can not be carried on by 
physicians who are in private practice as was suggested by a member 
of the medical profession at the hearing. Efficient physicians are 
too busy with practice to conduct wide-spread education among 

Erospective mothers. Those who are not emcient, and therefore not 
usy, are not the proper ones to conduct this education. 

Septicemia, which is the greatest single cause of maternal mortality, 
is absolutely preventable. Prenatal education will not only assist the 
mother by helping her to make personal preparations which will lead 
to surgical cleanliness, but will enlighten her as to what she has the 
right to require in the cleanliness of her attendants at the time of 
cmldbirth. Those physicians who are careless at such a crisis will not 
welcome such intelligence on the part of the patient. 

The statement made before your committee with reference to the 
state control of medicine in England preventing the individual choice 
of physicians is untrue. Documents in support of this statement can 
be supplied. In any case the argument has no bearing whatsoever 
on the Sheppard-Towner bill. 

Reputable physicians everywhere deplore any maternal or infant 
death from preventable cause, and therefore welcome the proposed 
agency which would reduce these losses. 

I may add that I am a physician, engaged in educational work for 
racial health. I am a member of the executive council of the National 
League of Women Voters, chairman of the social hygiene committee 
of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers' Associations 
and am submitting this statement on behalf of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, for which I am director of social 
morality. 

(The following letters, telegrams, briefs, and other documents were 
filed with the committee during the above hearing, indorsing the 
bill) : 

Telegram from Ellen C. Potter, chief of division of child health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Letter from Mrs. F. W. Brunkow, secretary of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Letter from Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 0. Ostby, Forest Citjr, Iowa. 

Letter from Mrs. J. H. St. John, secretary Mission Circle, First Congregational 
Church, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Letter from Girls' Friendly Society, 13 East Fortieth Street, New York City. 

Letter from Mary Sherwood, M. D., director Bureau of Child Welfare, Baltimore^ 
Md. 

Letter from Mrs. Milton P. Higsins, president National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers' Association, Washington, D. C. 

Statement of National Catholic Welfare Council. 
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Resolution of Maryland League of Women Voters, by M. Le M. EUicott, president; 
Emma M. Weber, secretary. 

Resolution from Council of Jewish Women, signed by Elsie W. Kemper, correspond- 
ing secretary, Baltimore section, Baltimore, Md. 

Article entitled "The real rate of death to mothers from causes connected with 
childbirth," by William Travis Howard, jr., reprinted from the American Journal 
of Hygiene. 

Letter from Dr. Ralph Lobenstein, New York City. 

Letter from Ethel M. Watters, director of California Bureau of Child Hygiene. 

Statement from Howard Childs Carpenter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Statement from Dr. Richard M. Smith, Boston, Mass. 

Statement from William Plamer Lucas, San Francisco, Calif. 

Letter from J. Whitridee Williams, M. D., obstetrician in chief, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Extract of letter from Dr. Thomas S. Cullen, gynecologist, Johns Hopkins University 
Medical School and Hospital. 

Booklet "Save the Youngest," published by Children's Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. 

Booklet "Minimum Standards for Child Welfare," published by Children's Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. 

Letter from Dr. J. H. Munson Knox, jr., to Dr. Richard Bolt, dated May 4, 1921. 

Booklet "Who, Where, and What we Stand For; What We Are Doing," by American 
Child Hygiene Association, Baltimore, Md. 

The following letters, telegrams, briefs and other documents were 
filed with the committee during the above hearing, in opposition to 

Letter from Massachusetts Public Interests League, by Mrs. B. L. Robinson, pres- 
ident. 

Telegram addressed to Miss Nellie Williams, from the Maryland Anti- Vivisection 
Society. 

Telegram addressed to Mrs. Nellie Williams, from Belmont (Mass.) Legislative 
League, Eleanor Agnes Frenning, secretary. 

Letter from Eleanor Agnes Frenning, addressed to the chairman. 

Telegram addressed to Miss Nellie Williams from Medical Liberty League, Boston, 
Mass., by Jessica Henderson, secretary. 

Letter from Jessica Henderson, secretary, Medical Liberty League. 

Telegram from Jessica Henderson, secretary Medical Liberty League, to the chair- 
man. 

Telegram from R. Bendt Farber, secretary American Medical Liberty League. 

Telegram from Milton Constitutional League, Eleanor Holbrook, secretary, Milton, 
Mass. 

Letter from Mrs. C. R. Otis, Newport News, Va., addressed to chairman. 

Letter from Mr. and Mrs. Avery Brown, Belmont, Mass., addressed to chairman. 

Telegram from Donald Monro and Horace Gray, practicing physicians, Boston, 
Mass., addressed to chairman. 

Telegram from Warwick County Medical Association, Newport News, Va., signed 
by F. A. Sinclair, president; William Poindexter, secretary. 

Letter from Women's Anti-Suffrage Association of Massachusetts, by Harriet A. 
Frothingham, president. 

Telegram signed by Mrs. Brackley Shaw and Mrs. G. A. Haskell, Brookline, Mass., 
addressed to the chairman. 

Letter from United Progressive Association, by David Newton E. Campbell, presi- 
dent, addressed to the committee. 

Brief filed by Mary G. Kilbreth, president National Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, and J. S. Eichelberger, editor the Woman Patriot. 

Article entitled ''The bursting maternity bubble, *' reprinted from the Newton 
Cfrcuit (Newton, Mass.) of March 4, 1921. 

Letter and telegram addressed to Eben W. Bumstead, the Civic Federation of Chi- 
cago. 

List of 775 physicians of Massac^husetts, who opposed State maternity benefits, 
filed by Eben W. Bumstead. 

Paper entitled '*Wliy these physicians opposed the Massachusetts maternity bill," 
filed by Eben W. Bumstead. » 

Letter from W. A. Dolan, M. D., Fall River, Mass., to Eben W. Burnstead, dated 
May 2, 1921. 
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Copy of the Massachusetts matemity bill, filed by Eben W. Burnstead. 

Leaflets opposing Maseac husetts maternity bill, filed by Eben W. Burnstead. 

Letter to Eben W. Burnstead, signed by Dr. James Lincoln Huntington, opposing 
Massachusetts maternity bill. 

Letter to chairman, signed by 16 physicians of Boston, in opposition to the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill. 

Report of the special commission to investigate maternity benefits, appointed by 
the governor of Massachusett?. 

(Whereupon, at 4.35 p. m., the above hearing was closed.) 
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